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PREFACE  TO  PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  FEEDING 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ABROAD. 


HE  following  essays  were  written  in  competition 


for  prizes  of  the  amount  of  £120,  given  by 
Sir  HENRY  W.  PEEK,  Bart,  to  the  London  Schools 
Dinner  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  methods  and  regulations  adopted  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
the  State  and  by  voluntary  agencies  now  providing 
food  for  the  children  attending  elementary  or  popular 
schools. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  experience 
of  school  feeding  gained  in  England  and  in  foreign 
countries.  In  France  especially,  with  the  same  logical 
thoroughness  and  contempt  for  cost  which  has  charac- 
terised the  recent  developments  of  both  their  primary 
and  secondary  education,  the  French  have  boldly 
adopted  the  principle  that  a  child  receiving  instruction 
at  a  State-provided  school  shall  also  be  adequately 
nourished,  at  the  public  expense  if  necessary.  The 
magnitude  of  this  assumption  is  evident,  and  the  facts 
stated  in  these  essays  show  that  in  Paris  the  demand 
on  municipal  funds  for  this  purpose  is  already  a 
serious  one,  while  the  number  of  children  receiving 
free  meals  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium,  although  so  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  numerous  school  dinners  as  is  not  found  by  the 
children's  payments  has  been  borne  by  voluntary  sub- 
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scribers,   the   arrangements    for  such   dinners  are  of  a 
systematised     character,    and    have    the   sanction  and 
co-operation  of  the  State  school  authorities.    The  case 
is  otherwise  in  England.    In  the  larger  towns  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  in  London,  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  compassion    excited  by  the  sight   of  children 
in  the  elementary  schools,  attempting  under  compulsions 
of   the    law    to    do    their   work    without    having  had 
sufficient,  or  in  some  cases  any,  food  during  the  day, 
have  caused    many  isolated    and   sporadic  startings  of 
school  dinners  by  school  managers  and  other  charitable 
persons.     No  common  principles  of  action  have  been 
observed  in  these  attempts.    In  some  cases  meals  have 
been    cooked    and    provided  on  the    school    premises  ; 
in    others    the    food    has    been    cooked    at    a  centre 
kitchen,    and    sent    to    neighbouring    schools    for  con- 
sumption   there  ;    while    in    others,  the    children  have 
been  collected  in  the  dinner  hour  at  a  central  dining 
hall    unconnected    with    any    school.     In    the   case  of 
some  of  the  dinners   it    has  been    attempted    to  work 
on  self-supporting  principles,  so  as  to  make  the  pennies 
brought  by  the    children    provide   the  whole  cost,  but 
few    dinners    being   given    without  payment  ;    in  the 
case  of   others,    part    of   the    cost    has  been  required 
from  the    children,  while,  perhaps,  in  the    majority  of 
cases,  free  meals,  with  more  or  less  of  investigation  as 
to  the  means  of  the  children's  parents,  have  been  the 
rule.    There  has    also    been    much  overlapping  in  the 
spheres  of  these  voluntary  organisations,  and  in  more 
than   one    instance  a   fairly   successful  self-supporting 
dinner  centre  has    been  closed  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion of  free  meals  lavishly  given    in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood.    There  are  also  children's  dinners  of  which 
the    prime   cost,    including    food,  fuel,    and    labour  of 
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cooking,  is  as  much  as  threepence ;  and  others  where 
it  has  been  shown  that  good  and  nourishing  meals 
can  be  provided  for  one  penny  each,  where  a  large 
number  of  such  meals  are  required.  At  Birmingham 
it  is  claimed  that  a  sufficient  meal  can  be  provided 
for  one  halfpenny,  though  this  contention  is  not 
generally  admitted  by  those  experienced  in  school 
cooking. 

More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  in  London 
to  consolidate  the  various  children's  dinner  agencies  ; 
and  in  1884  the  Central  Council  for  promoting  Self- 
supporting  Penny  Dinners  was  formed,  of  which  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  then  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  was 
President.  Although  a  number  of  school  dinners  were 
formed  on  self-supporting  principles  with  its  help,  this 
association  failed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  general 
system  on  these  principles  throughout  London.  It, 
however,  published  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  best  methods  for  forming  dinner  centres,  a  large 
number  of  suitable  recipes  for  cooking  food,  and  some 
essays,  for  which  prizes  were  given  by  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  children  who  are 
ill-fed  and  who  do  not  pay  for  their  dinners. 

In  1889,  the  School  Board  for  London,  which  had 
previously  given  facilities  for  meals  being  provided  for 
the  children  in  some  of  its  schools,  determined,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  report  of  a  Committee,  to 
endeavour  to  secure  co-operation  and  absence  of  over- 
lapping of  work  between  the  children's  dinner  agencies 
throughout  the  Metropolis,  and  as  the  result  -of  a 
meeting  at  the  School  Board  Office,  the  London 
Schools  Dinner  Association  was  formed.  In  this  body, 
which    contains    representatives    of   the    School  Board 
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and  of  many  dinner  associations,  the  Self-supporting 
Penny  Dinner  Council,  the  Poor  Children's  Aid  Society, 
and  the  South  London  Schools  Dinner  Fund  have  been 
merged  ;  while  other  organisations  for  school  meals,  such 
as  the  Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society,  Mrs.  Jeune's 
Fund,  and  the  Farm  House  Fund,  though  retaining  a 
separate  existence,  are  aided  in  their  work  by  grants  from 
the  central  fund  of  the  association.  Some  common  rules 
of  action  for  all  affiliated  bodies  have  been  agreed  to,  but 
they  are  loose  and  elastic,  and  divergent  principles  and 
methods  are  still  adopted  by  members.  So  far,  but 
little  more  unity  or  increased  efficiency  has  been 
caused  than  in  the  past  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
organisations  may  be  further  perfected  during  the 
coming  winter. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  complete  scheme, 
nor  thoroughly  organised  system  of  school  dinners,  will 
be  adopted  in  England  until  some  generally  received 
understanding  has  been  come  to  as  to  the  principles 
and  rules  under  which  free  meals  shall  be  given. 
This  question  is  the  cause  of  the  principal  differences 
of  opinion  existing  between  those  interested  in  these 
children's  meals.  It  is  obviously  dangerous  and  undesir- 
able that  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  such 
as  are  the  children  attending  popular  schools,  should 
regularly  receive  food,  a  necessary  of  life,  without 
payment,  as  a  gift  either  of  the  State  or  of  charitable 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  to  all 
those  brought  into  contact  with  the  poorer  or  neglected 
children  in  the  schools,  that  there  is  enormous  waste 
and  loss  to  the  country  in  educating  and  bringing  up 
children  who,  from  lack  of  physical  power,  owing  to 
insufficient  food,  can  neither  benefit  by  the  costly 
education  given  them,  nor   grow  into  strong  and  cap- 
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able  men  and  women.  The  collection  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  at  the  dinner  hour,  when  many  of  the 
parents  arc  away  from  their  homes  at  work,  gives  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  providing  them  with  good 
food  at  cheap  cost.  If  means  can  be  found,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  of  the  Continental  cities,  of  making 
the  parents,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine  and  con- 
venience to  themselves,  pay  the  very  small  sum 
necessary  for  their  children's  daily  school  dinners,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  find  means  of  making  adequate 
investigations  as  to  the  position  and  ability  of  the 
parents  of  ill-fed  children  who  do  not  bring  this  small 
fee.  Unfortunately,  the  trouble  of  making  necessary 
enquiries  has,  in  the  past,  in  many  cases  prevented 
investigation,  and  the  providers  of  children's  dinners 
have  been  content  to  look  no  further  than  the  apparent 
hunger  of  the  children,  without  regarding  the  effect 
of  almost  indiscriminate  free  meals  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  the  poorer  classes  generally.  The 
knowledge  that  investigation  will  be  made,  in  itself 
supplies  a  slight  but  useful  check  on  unnecessary 
applications  for  free  meals.  The  prize  essays  in  this 
volume  throw  light  on  the  social,  as  well  as  on  the 
physical  and  educational  effects  of  school  feeding. 
The  writers  had  for  their  guidance  the  syllabus 
appended  to  this  preface,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
judges  of  the  essays — Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  M.P.  ; 
Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  School 
Board  for  London  ;  and  William  Bousfield,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Representative  Managers 
of  London  Board  Schools.  It  was  originally  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Peek  that  prizes  of  £60,  £40  and  £20, 
should  be  given  by  him  to  the  writers  of  the  three  best 
essays  sent  in  ;  but  the  judges,  in  selecting  the  essays 
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in  this  volume  by  Frederick  Allen,  Esq.  ;  Monsieur 
P.  Cesar,  Cure  and  Directeur  des  ecoles  primaires  of  St. 
Imier,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland  ;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Huddy,  Assistant  Mistress  in  the  Girls' 
Department  of  the  Carlton  Road,  Kentish  Town,  Board 
School,  considered  that  their  merit,  though  different  in 
kind,  was  so  nearly  equal  that  they  recommended  that 
the  prize  fund  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
three  competitors. 

The  great  mass  of  facts  contained  in  the  essays 
show  that  in  almost  all  populous  countries,  where 
national  education  exists,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  provide  means  of  feeding  the  poorest  school  children, 
and  that  the  physical  and  educational  effect  of  the 
meals  on  these  children  has  in  all  cases  been  excellent. 
They  show  also  the  careful  administration  and  rules 
found  necessary  in  school  dinner  management,  and  they 
supply  experience  which,  though  not  always  applicable 
to  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  aid  the  London  Schools 
Dinner  Association,  and  other  persons  interested  in 
improving  the   permanent  condition  of  ill-fed  children. 

WILLIAM  BOUSFIELD. 


October,  1890. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PREFACE.— A. 


LONDON  SCHOOLS  DINNER  ASSOCIATION. 


The  following  is  tJie  Advertisement  of  the  Competition  : — 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  best  information  as  to  the  methods 
and  regulations  under  which  meals  are  given,  either  by  the  State  or 
by  voluntary  agendas,  to  necessitous  children  in  large  centres  of 
population  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart,  has  offered 
prizes  of  £60,  £40  and  £20  respectively,  for  the  three  best 
essays  giving  reliable  information  on  the  subject. 

The  judges  appointed  are  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  and  Wm.  Bousfield,  Esq. 

The  essays  should  be  written  in  either  English,  French  or 
German,  and  should  conform  generally  to  the  appended  syllabus,  and 
must  be  forwarded  in  envelopes  marked  "  Prize  Essays,"  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association,  at  the  offices 
of  the  School  Board  for  London,  Victoria  Embankment,  London, 
W.C.,  by  the  30th  April,  1890. 

No  essay  should  exceed  (about)  thirty  thousand  words  of  ordinary 
type,  exclusive  of  copies  of  laws  or  regulations,  which  may  be 
attached  as  appendices. 

The  essays  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  London  S:hools 
Dinner  Association,  and  will  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

The  judges  are  to  have  the  power  of  withholding  the  prizes  if 
they  consider  the  essays  are  not  of  sufficient  merit. 
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SYLLABUS. 

1.  Are  the  meals  provided  for  children  alone,  or  for  them  in  common 
with  other  classes  of  population  ? 

2.  If for  children  alone,  whether  for:  — 

(a)  Those  attending  all  classes  of  schools  ? 

(b)  Those  attending  elementary  or  common  schools  only  ? 
{c)  Poor  and  necessitous  children  only  ? 

If  for  class  (c),  how  investigation  as  to  their  circumstances  is  made, 
whether  : — 

(i)  By  paid  officers  ;  (2)  by  teachers;  (3)  by  volunteers;  and 
by  whom  the  decision  as  to  whether  they  are  eligible  is  made  ? 

3.  Place  at  which  meals  are  provided,  whether  : — 

{a)  At  a  centre  for  several  schools  ? 

(b)  At  the  school  where  children  attend  ? 

If  at  (b)  whether  in 

(1)  Special  dining  room  ;  (2)  Classroom? 

4.  Body  or  Authority  providing  meals. 

(a)  State  or  Central  Government  ? 
{b)  Municipal  or  Local  Authority  ? 

(c)  School  Managers  or  Board  ? 

(d)  Private  charitable  persons  ? 

5.  Payment  for  meals,  whether  by 

(a)  Children  or  their  parents  ? 

If  so,  whether  (1)  wholly  or  only  partly  paid  for,  and  in  what 
proportions  of  each.     (2)  Self-supporting  from  such  payments. 

(3)  Paid  for  daily,  or  prepaid  by  the  week,  month,  or  year. 

(4)  What  price  is  charged? 

(b)  Body  or  Authority  providing  meals.  Whether  ( 1 )  wholly  or 
partly  paid  from  dinner  fund.  (2)  Are  accounts  of  free 
meals  kept  separately  ? 

6.  Nature  and  prime  cost  of  meals. 

(a)  Whether  dinners  or  breakfasts  ? 

(b)  How  served  to  children.  Whether  (1)  by  paid  officials; 
(2)  by  teachers  ;  (3)  by  volunteers  ;  (4)  by  children  them- 
selves ;  (5)  to  how  many  children  at  once  ? 
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(c)  Food — 

(i)  Of  what  kind.  (2)  How  purchased,  whether  wholesale 
for  many  dinner  centres,  or  separately  for  each.  (3)  Cost 
per  meal  ? 

(d)  Cooking — Whether  (1)  in  special  kitchen  ;  (2)  with  ordinary 
stove  ;  (3)  boiler  only  ;  (4)  what  fuel  is  used,  and  at  what 
cost ;  (5)  Cooks — (i.)  Number  and  wages  per  100  children, 
(ii.)  Whether  giving  whole  or  part  of  their  time? 

{e)  Nature  of  apparatus  and  furniture  used  ? 

(f)  Whether  accompanied  with  gifts  of  clothing  or  money  ? 

7.  Effects  of  meals — 

{a)  On  children — (1)  in  physique;   (2)  in  school  work;  (3)  in 

regular  attendance  ? 
(f>)  On    parents — (1)    whether   pauperizing;     (2)  considered 

degrading  if  free  ? 
(c)  On  community  at  large — (i)  whether  popular  ? 

8.  Further  details  of  management  — 

Showing  any  experiments  that  may  have  been  made,  and  with 
what  success. 

1st  January,  i8go. 

[By  Order]  H.  R.  APPLETON, 

Secretary. 

London  Schools  Dinner  Association, 

Victoria  Embankment,  London,  W.C. 


APPENDIX  B. 


The  following  interesting  information  has  been 
supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Peek  respecting  dinners  pro- 
vided by  him  to  the  children  attending  the  schools 
at  his  estate  at  Rousdon  in  Devonshire.  These  details 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
good  and  nourishing  dinner  for  the  cost  of  one  penny  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  dinners  at  Rousdon 
have  largely  aided  to  secure  the  results,  most  unusual 
in  a  rural  school,  of  the  success,  in  1889,  of  all  the 
children  in  attendance  in  passing  the  Government 
Examination  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
of  almost  similar  success  in   1890: — 

Rousdon  (Devon)  C.E.  Mixed  and  Infants  School. 


Materials  composing  the  Mid-day  Meal  from  Harvest,  1876, 
to  Harvest,  1890— fourteen  full  years— supplied  to  all,  without 
exception,  every  day  the  Schools  were  open. 


NUMBER 
DINNERS. 

TOTAL  WEIGHT 
MATERIALS. 

TOTAL  COST 
MATERIALS. 

AVERAGE 
COST  OF 
MATERIALS. 

Per  Meal. 

AVERAGE 
WEIGHT  OF 
UNCOOKED 
MATERIALS. 

Per  Meal. 

249,232 

135,451  lbs. 

Pence. 
215,280 

mi 

■86d. 
per  Child. 

8  69  OZ. 

per  Child. 
(Too  much  for 
the  Infants.) 
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Materials  composing  the  Mid-day  Meal — continued. 


MATERIALS. 

WEIGHT. 

AVERAGE 
PRICE. 

COST. 

Apples 

4,848  lbs. 

id.  per  lb. 

a  8a8 

2 

Bacon 

2,429  ,, 

7d!    „  „ 

17,003 

3 

Bread 

11  Q28 

l?d.  ,,  ,, 

I4,QIO 

A 

4 

C  n  b>l  11  crfx; 

4,838 

Id.    „  ,, 

2,419 

c 

J 

(^carrot's  nnrl  Pnv^nm^ 

£d.  ,, 

2v-'•      J>  >J 

1,821 

6 

Currants 

1,932  ,, 

4d.  „ 

7,728 

7 

Dates   

48  „ 

Id.  ,, 

48 

o 
o 

Figs   

82 

246 

9 

Flour 

40J531  11 

I4CI. 

50,664 

10 

Gooseberries 

253    ' ' 

iu.  ,, 

253 

1 1 

Honey 

T  8  T 

Iol 

A  A 

OG.       ,  ,      , , 

I  ,OO0 

12 

Jam 

2,900     , , 

8,904 

13 

Lard  and  Dripping 

143  >> 

5".           » J 

715 

14 

Marmalade 

0     , , 

5d-     >>  » 

3° 

J5 

Meat  (including  Rabbits) 

4)959  >> 

eA 

24»795 

16 

*Mllk  (696  galls,  at  5  oz.  solid  I 
per  gall.)  ' 

218  ,, 

8d.  per  gall. 

5,568 

T  7 

18 

Om  An  q 

V_/lliVJllo          •  ■  •             ■  •  ■             •  * . 

1,201  ,, 

id.  per  lb. 

1,201 

L  \ZCLL  I    XJCLl.  IV-  j                    •  .  •                  •  •  . 

Q 

2*d. 

22k 

T  rt 

id.    ,,  „ 

20 

X  L  uuci  ctiivi  uau    •  •  •            ■ . . 

I,l84 

I  OUtLUCb       .«.              ...  ... 

2A  870 

id  , 

12  41^ 

22 

Prunes 

389 

3|d.  ,, 

I,36l 

23 

Raisins 

i,75x  » 

A  A 

4d.  ,, 

7,004 

24 

Rhubarb  ... 

4,480  ,, 

Id.    ,,  „ 

4,480 

25 

Rice   

6,319  » 

lid.  „  „ 

9,478^ 

26 

Sago  ...   

162 

3d.  „ 

486 

27 

Spice 

4*  » 

2/8d.  ,,  ,, 

144 

28 

Suet   

3.219  » 

Sd.    „  „ 

16,095 

29 

Sugar        ...  ... 

4,726 

2d.    ,,  ,, 

9,452 

30 

Treacle 

2,979  n 

2d.    ,,  „ 

5,958 

31 

Turnips 

2,092 

id.    „  „ 

1,046 

*  Milk  has  for  some  years  been 
given  up,  the  children  not  liking  it. 

215,280 

135,451!  lbs. 

At  the  Government  Examination,  29th  January,  1889,  all  in  Mixed  School  passed  in 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic — doubtless  the  regular  warm  meal  had  much  to  do  with 
such  gratifying  success.  A  generation  ago  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  labouring  class  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whether  adults  or  children,  knew  their  letters. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  in  many  Schools  non-success  must  be  put  down  to 
under  feeding  rather  than  over  pressure,  and  the  subject  of  Penny  Dinners  is  consequently 
assuming  increasing  importance. 
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Summary  of  Government  Inspector  s  Reports. 


1889,  January  29.— Mixed  School.— The  children  in  Stan- 
dards have  passed  a  very  good  Examination  in  the  Elementary 
Subjects.  English  and  Geography  are  well  taught.  Singing  from 
note  is  sufficiently  good  to  earn  the  Grant.  Singing  from  ear 
is  good.     Needlework  is  good.     Discipline  and  order  are  good. 

Infants'  Class. — The  Infants  have  done  more  than  com- 
monly well  in  the  Elementary  Subjects.  Musical  Drill  is  well 
taught.  Lessons  on  Form,  Colour,  and  Objects  are  good.  Varied 
occupation  is  successful.  Singing  from  note  is  not  successful, 
but  singing  from  ear  is  good.  Needlework  is  good.  Discipline 
and  order  are  good. 

Amount  of  Grant  ^83  10s.  2d.  Average  attendance  on 
which  the  Grant  was  payable — Mixed  under  Master,  50,  Infant 
Class  23. 

All  in  Mixed  School  passed  in  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic. 

1890,  January  28.— Mixed  SCHOOL.— The  children  in  Stan- 
dards have  again  passed  a  very  good  Examination  in  the 
Elementary  Subjects,  and  in  English  and  Geography,  though  the 
recent  continuance  of  illness  among  the  children  has  told  on 
all  the  work.  Singing  from  note  may  just  earn  the  Grant. 
Singing  from  ear  is  good.  Needlework  is  good.  Discipline  and 
order  are  good.     The  cooking  arrangements  continue  satisfactory. 

Infants'  Class. — The  infants  have  been  well  taught  in  the 
Elementary  Subjects.  Lessons  on  Form,  Colour  and  Objects, 
and  varied  occupations  are  satisfactory.  Singing  from  note  is 
successfully  taught.  Musical  Drill  is  good.  Discipline  and  order 
are  good. 

Amount  of  Grant  ,£86  12s.  6d.  Average  attendance  on  which 
the  Grant  was  payable — Mixed  under  Master,  49  ;  Infant  Class,  29. 

Of  the  49,  47  passed  in  Reading,  all  in  Writing,  45  in 
Arithmetic. 

The  Excellent  Merit  Grant  has  always  been  obtained. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  MUNDELLA,  M.P.,  writes  :— 

"  I  visited  and  examined  these  Schools  on  March  8th,  1889, 

and    found   them    the   best    rural    Schools    I    have    ever   seen  ; 

most  honourable  to    Sir    Henry    Peek,  and  most  creditable  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BURGESS  and  daughters." 
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I. 

SUMMARY 

OF  THE 

Present  State  of  the  Question 
in  Foreign  Countries, 

WITH 

Conclusions. 


Summary  and  Conclusions. 


It  would  appear  that  the  doctrine,  according  to  which 
State  Feeding  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  corollary  to 
State  Education,  has  not  yet  made  much  way  among 
Continental  nations,  for  there  is  no  one  of  them  that,  by 
legislation,  directly  provides  food  for  children  attending 
elementary  schools. 

If  you  compel  a  man — it  Is  urged  by  some — to  send 
his  child  to  a  school,  where  fees  have  to  be  paid,  depriving 
him  at  the  same  time  of  the  value  of  the  child's  services, 
you  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  see  that  the  child 
does  not  pay  the  fee  by  going  without  the  food  that  would 
otherwise  have  formed  its  meals,  and  you  are  guilty  of 
cruelty  in  laying  burdens  upon  an  unnourished  brain  ;  but 
without  entering  upon  any  argument  to  show  whether 
this  position  is  logically  tenable  or  otherwise,  we  merely 
note  the  fact  that  this  supposed  moral  obligation  is  not 
yet  recognised  by  any  Government,  for,  in  many  countries, 
education  is  compulsory,  and  in  none  are  State  meals 
directly  provided. 

There  is  one  country — and  one  only — where  they  are 
indirectly  supplied  by  the  State ;  and  that  is  France.  By  the 
law  in  that  country,  School  Societies  are  formed  in  every 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  having  for  their  objects  the  general 
welfare  of  the  children,  and  the  promotion  of  school  attend- 
ance ;  and  it  has  come  about  that  these  Societies — which 
draw  a  portion  of  their  funds  from  the  Municipality — do, 
among  many  other  things,  provide  free  meals  to  many 
children  ;  but  this  is  not  prescribed  as  a  necessary  part  of 
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their  duty.  In  a  kind  of  indirect  way,  therefore,  the 
Government  of  France  does  cause  poor  school  children 
to  be  fed;  but  in  this  respect  it  stands  alone  among  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  or  America. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  find  that  the  moral  obligation 
to  help  poor  school  children,  while  not  acknowledged — 
whether  properly  or  improperly — by  Governments,  is 
recognised  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  most  countries 
by  the  people,  as  one  resting  on  them  in  their  private 
capacity.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  public  sentiment 
has  been  formed.  It  has  probably  not  been  occasioned 
by  any  marked  increase  in  general  benevolence,  or  by  any 
much  keener  sympathy  with  child-life ;  though,  as  the 
world  grows  in  age  it,  no  doubt,  gradually  grows  in 
kindliness,  for  we  should  hardly  tolerate  now  many  of  the 
deeds  enacted  in  the  "good  old  times."  The  suddenness 
of  the  growth  of  this  feeling  seems  rather  to  point  to 
another  cause,  and  we  shall  not  probably  be  far  wrong 
if  we  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  awakened  interest 
taken  in  national  education,  and  the  grave  sense  widely 
felt  of  the  vast  importance  of  intellectually  raising  the 
lower  classes  of  any  country  that  hopes  to  keep  in  the  van 
of  progress. 

Whether  this,  or  some  other  reason,  is  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  access  of  thoughtfulness  for  the  welfare  of  school 
children,  the  fact  remains  that  within  ten  years — in  most 
cases  within  the  last  three  years  —  Voluntary  Societies 
have  been  established  in  the  capitals  of  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria  and  Sweden,  for  supplying 
food  in  certain  cases  to  school  children.  To  France 
appears  to  belong  the  honour  of  having  initiated  this 
movement.  Paris  was  the  centre  in  which  the  feeling  on 
this  question  first  sprung  up,  and  it  has  flowed  out  thence 
to  most  other  countries. 
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In  most  cases  the  help  given  takes  the  form  of  entirely 
gratuitous  meals.  In  Paris — which  again  in  this  respect 
occupies  an  exceptional  position — provision  is  also  made 
at  the  schools  for  supplying  food  to  children  whose  parents 
are  able  to  pay  for  it,  this  plan  being  adopted  on  account 
of  the  great  convenience  afforded  the  children,  and  the 
advantage  of  keeping  them  under  supervision  during  at 
least  a  part  of  the  school  interval,  instead  of  letting  them 
roam  the  streets.  In  no  other  Continental  country,  however, 
is  there  any  facility  for  a  school  child  to  buy  a  dinner  at 
school.  And  for  this  two  reasons  may  be  suggested. 
In  the  first  place,  the  resources  of  private  benevolence  do 
not  suffice  to  do  more  than  to  extend  help  to  the  destitute  ; 
for,  although  children  of  a  higher  class  might  be  prepared 
to  make  some  payment,  a  meal  within  the  reach  of  their 
paying  ability  could  not  be  provided  without  considerable 
extra  expenditure  for  labour,  as  well  as  for  provisions,  or 
without  diverting  the  energy  and  attention  which  are 
required  for  more  important  work  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  any  advantages  to  the  children  arising  from  the 
convenience  of  having  a  meal  close  to  the  scene  of  their 
work,  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  home  life, 
and  the  uneconomical  arrangement  by  which  the  parents 
would  be  providing  a  meal  at  home  for  themselves  and 
older  or  younger  children,  and  at  the  same  time  be  paying 
for  another  dinner  provided  elsewhere.  The  experience 
obtained  in  Paris  confirms  this  latter  view  ;  for,  during  a 
year  of  severe  commercial  depression,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  paying 
children  attending  the  school  dinners,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  considered  by  the  parents  a  cheaper  plan  for 
the  children  to  return  home  and  share  the  family  meal. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  under 
which  these  objections  would  cease  to   operate.  Were 
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any  general  system  anywhere  established  on  such  a  basis 
that  the  funds  (whether  coming  from  public  or  private 
sources)  were  adequate  for  all  desirable  work,  and  the 
meal  could  thus  be  supplied  at  so  low  a  cost  as  not,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  to  burden  the  parent  providing 
for  other  children  at  home,  it  might  very  probably  be  then 
thought  both  expedient  and  desirable  that  the  child 
should  have  the  convenience  of  taking  the  meal  at  school, 
and  the  parents  be  encouraged  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance  by  contributing,  when  possible,  at  least  some- 
thing towards  its  cost. 

But  if  the  meal  is  to  be  free,  there  is  an  universal  agree- 
ment in  the  opinion  that  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  cases  to  be  given  admission  to  it,  and 
that  to  secure  suitable  cases  admission  should  always  be 
preceded  by  strict  inquiry.  The  power  of  granting  ad- 
mission is  generally  vested  in  a  Committee,  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  usually  left  to  the  teachers  to 
select  the  needy  children.  This  is  natural,  as  their 
position  gives  them  opportunities  of  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  the  children,  that  others  cannot  have  ;  and  the 
selection,  in  the  first  instance,  must  take  place  at  school, 
unless  an  inquisitorial  investigation  were  made  into  the 
homes  of  all  the  parents,  whether  they  desired  assistance 
or  not.  The  teachers,  therefore,  usually  recommend  such 
suitable  cases  as  come  to  their  knowledge,  and  investiga- 
tion then  follows  before  a  final  decision  is  arrived  at.  It 
is  widely  recognised  that  at  this  point  the  field  is  open 
to  the  very  useful  co-operation  of  volunteer  workers,  and 
the  families  of  the  children  recommended  are  visited  by 
those  giving  up  their  time  for  the  purpose,  and  in  many 
cases  the  results  are  carefully  tabulated  and  preserved. 

In  Paris  this  is  done  with  so  much  minuteness  that 
the  Managing  Committee  considers  itself  in  a  position 
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to  discriminate  as  to  the  degree  of  help  that  any  given 
case  may  need.  The  division  of  the  dinner  there  into 
three  parts,  enables  the  Committee  to  give  effect  to  its 
judgment,  and  according  to  the  necessities  of  any  case, 
the  child  is  admitted  either  to  an  entirely  free  meal,  or 
to  a  more  or  less  free  meal,  which  must  be  supplemented 
in  a  varying  degree  by  the  payment  of  the  parent. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  meal  provided,  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  various  countries.  The 
highest  kind  of  diet  is  given  in  Paris,  where,  in  addition  to 
varieties  of  soup  frequently  given,  meat  itself  is  provided 
on  one  day  in  each  week  ;  the  lowest,  perhaps,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  bread  and  milk  are  supplied.  Other  countries 
range  between  these  extremes.  In  several,  a  preparation 
of  soup  or  broth  from  meat  is  given,  and  among  other 
staple  commodities  are  usually  to  be  found  bread,  vege- 
tables, and  farinaceous  foods. 

It  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
cost  of  the  meal  is  to  be  kept  low,  the  object  not  being 
to  provide  one  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  the  child,  but  of  such  a  character  as  will  sustain 
the  requisite  strength.  The  cost  varies  from  a  half- 
penny to  three  halfpence.  Thus,  in  France  it  is  15 
centimes;  in  Belgium,  '056  francs  ;  in  Austria,  4-J-  kreutzers; 
in  Sweden,  11  ore. 

The  position  occupied  by  volunteer  workers,  in 
connection  with  this  help  given  to  children,  is  very  similar 
in  most  countries  where  meals  are  provided.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  and  the  Local  Committees  of  the  various 
Societies  are,  of  course,  always  composed  of  those  who 
gladly  give  up  their  time  and  devote  their  energy  to  the 
work  of  direction  ;  but  the  actual  work,  such  as  the  pre- 
paration of  the  food,  and  its  distribution  to  the  children, 
is  usually  done  by  paid  labour.    And  it  is  probably  wisely 
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so  arranged  ;  for,  in  carrying  out  any  systematic  work, 
requiring  regularity  of  attendance  and  closeness  of  appli- 
cation, it  is  difficult  to  depend  on  volunteers,  whose  help 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  fitful  and  irregular  in  its  character. 
It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  task  of  waiting  on 
the  children  is  sometimes  very  efficiently  performed  by 
such  volunteers.  In  regard  to  Stockholm,  it  is  reported 
that  the  attendants  are  often  young  ladies,  who  combine 
regularity  for  months  together  in  coming  to  wait  each 
day,  with  proper  attention  to  their  own  social  duties  ; 
but  such  a  fortunate  experience  in  Sweden  would  scarcely 
disprove  the  greater  suitability  of  hired  assistance  for 
much  of  the  necessary  menial  service.  The  presence  of 
lady  helpers  at  the  meals  is,  in  many  respects,  beneficial  ; 
the  moral  influence  on  the  children,  in  showing  them 
how  kindly  feeling  is  free  from  the  restraints  of  class 
distinctions,  is  valuable  ;  and  in  this  way  a  nicety  of 
arrangement,  and  degree  of  refinement,  are  imported  into 
the  proceedings,  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting  ;  but 
probably  it  would  be  well  if  such  helpers  were  present 
rather  as  directors,  than  as  the  obedient  machinery  without 
whose  regular  and  monotonous  working  no  successful 
operation  can  be  carried  on. 

But  if  paid  labour  is  better  for  some  purposes,  for 
others,  volunteer  assistance  is  much  superior.  Those 
interested  in  the  movement  have  ample  scope  for  their 
services,  in  the  all-important  work  of  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  children  and  investigating  their  circumstances. 
This  is  recognised  by  most  of  the  existing  Societies  ;  for, 
while  a  paid  official,  visiting  the  homes  of  the  children, 
would,  in  many  cases,  meet  with  a  scant  welcome,  and 
fail  in  effecting  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  sympathetic 
volunteer,  who  would  readily  command  the  respect  and 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  parents,  would  succeed.  The 
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duty,  therefore,  of  conducting  inquiries  into  the  circum- 
stances of  recommended  cases,  is  usually  left  to  the 
willing  workers,  who  give  up  their  time  for  this  purpose. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice — and  with  admiration — the 
part  the  teachers  have  taken  in  this  work.  Already  over- 
weighted, as  they  usually  are,  with  the  duties  of  their 
position,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  they  had 
been  found  to  shrink  from  taking  upon  themselves  any 
additional  duty  or  responsibility.  But  to  their  honour, 
be  it  said,  their  sympathy  with  the  children  under  their 
care  is  so  true  that  (except  in  one  case  in  Belgium,  where, 
at  one  time,  they  temporarily  held  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment) they  have  everywhere  gladly  hailed  the  introduction 
of  the  work,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  accept  and  discharge 
important  and  onerous  duties  in  connection  with  it.  And 
this  is  the  more  gratifying  as  no  one  but  they  could 
possibly  assist  the  work  in  so  efficient  a  manner.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  all  countries  the  governing 
bodies  look,  more  or  less,  to  the  teachers  as  those  best 
qualified  to  select  the  needy  children,  or  recommend  them 
for  selection.  No  one  but  the  teacher  knows  when  the 
easily-tired  brain  indicates  the  lowered  power  resulting 
from  insufficient  nourishment.  No  one,  so  well  as  the 
teacher,  can  indicate  the  apparently  well  cared  for  children 
who  come  from  homes  of  utter  want,  or  can  point  out  the 
unfortunate  ones  who  sit  about  or  play,  through  the 
intervals  between  school  hours,  because  they  have  no  meal 
to  engage  their  attention.  The  possible  services,  therefore, 
of  the  teachers  to  the  movement,  were  invaluable,  and 
happily  they  have  been  freely  rendered,  and  rendered  in  a 
spirit  of  hearty  approval  and  sympathetic  kindliness.  It  is 
hard  to  teach  chile. ren  known  to  be  hungry  ;  and,  before 
any  school  dinners  were  established,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  of  the  teachers,  rather  than  do  it,  were 
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in  the  habit  of  providing  food,  in  some  extreme  cases, 
out  of  their  own  often  too-limited  means.  The  help  of 
the  public  in  this  matter  has,  accordingly,  been  gladly 
hailed  by  them,  and  they  throw  themselves  con  amove 
into  the  work. 

To  some  extent,  doubtless,  they  have  their  reward. 
Apart  from  the  relief  they  must  experience,  in  no  longer 
being  confronted  with  half-starved  listless  children,  who 
must  be  forced  to  studies  for  which  they  were  physically 
unfitted,  there  are  other  advantages  flowing  to  them  from 
the  system. 

It  is  found  to  result  from  the  position  in  which  the 
teachers  are  placed,  as  those  who  practically  select  the 
children  for  admission,  that  they  are  vested  with  a  moral 
influence  they  did  not  before  possess— an  influence  with  the 
child,  and  an  influence  on  the  parents,  that  reflects  through 
them  on  the  child.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Switzer- 
land, an  intentional  power  of  discipline  is  placed  in  the 
teacher's  hand  by  the  authorities,  by  making  admission  to, 
or  exclusion  from,  the  meals  dependent  on  good  conduct  ; 
but  in  other  cases-— and  they  are  the  more  numerous — 
where  no  such  power  is  formally  given  the  teacher,  a 
new  source  of  influence  with  the  children  is  inseparable 
from  the  new  position. 

It  also  results  that  the  duty  of  teaching  is  rendered 
more  easy.  This  arises  in  two  ways.  It  follows  from 
the  increased  degree  of  intelligence  resulting  from  a  less 
imperfect  condition  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  child.  It 
is  testified  on  all  hands  that  the  general  brightness  of  the 
children  is  increased  by  the  better  diet,  and  that  they 
have  greater  power  of  applying  to  their  studies  ;  and  the 
greater  regularity  of  their  attendance  makes  the  teaching 
easier  also.  Nothing  is  more  trying  to  a  teacher  than  the 
loss  of  around  caused  by  continual  absence  of  a  child. 
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It  remains  away  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  the  parent  or  the  want  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  and  on  its  return,  what  was  previously 
known  is  found  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  old  work 
has  to  be  gone  over  afresh.  Such  a  period  of  absence, 
perhaps,  often  recurs,  and  any  real  progress  of  the  pupil 
becomes  impossible.  An  undoubted  effect  of  the  school 
meal  is  to  ensure  the  more  regular  attendance  of  the 
children,  thus  giving  the  teacher  a  better  chance  of 
doing  his  work,  while  the  work  becomes  satisfactory 
and  pleasurable,  and  the  object  of  the  State  is  better 
attained. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  most  countries  to  preserve,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  self-respect  of  the  children  admitted 
to  a  free  meal.  The  expedient  for  this  purpose,  mostly 
adopted,  is  privacy  for  the  meal  and  the  gift.  In  Berlin, 
the  few  children  that  are  so  fed  are  taken  into  the  master's 
house.  In  Vienna,  where  they  are  mostly  fed  at  public 
restaurants,  a  private  room  is  provided,  from  which  the 
public  are  excluded.  It  is  in  Paris,  however,  that  the 
safeguard  of  privacy  is  provided  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  for  there,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform 
counters,  issued  to  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not 
pay,  the  children  even  are  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  which 
among  them  are  the  guests  of  the  Municipality.  An 
expedient,  however,  of  a  different  character,  is  resorted  to 
in  Sweden,  for  guarding  the  feeling  of  independence,  and 
which  certainly  deserves  careful  consideration.  It  is  the 
plan  of  getting  the  children  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of 
each  day  to  useful  manual  work,  the  profit  from  which 
serves  as  their  contribution  to  the  expense  of  the  free  meal. 
This  arrangement  hides,  if  it  does  not  altogether  remove, 
the  element  of  charity,  and  the  children  are  represented  as 
cheerfully  doing  the  required  work. 
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A  review  of  what  is  being  done  for  feeding  school 
children  in  Continental  countries  leads  one  to  a  few  definite 
conclusions. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


I.  One  is  struck  everywhere  by  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  efforts  of  private  philanthropy. 

Speaking  of  most  countries,  the  work  done  is  altogether 
on  too  small  a  scale,  and  is  wanting  in  organisation  and 
completeness.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  and  truly,  that 
the  movement  is  a  new  one,  that  it  takes  time  to  perfect 
any  system,  and  that  one  must  not  judge  respecting  the 
success  or  failure  of  private  charitableness  from  the  partial 
results  already  attained.  Still,  it  does  occur  to  one  that 
there  is  something  defective  in  the  plan  adopted.  Isolated 
efforts  of  good  people  confer  great  benefit  on  a  few  schools 
in  one  part  of  a  large  town  ;  children  needing  help  quite  as 
much  in  another  quarter  are  altogether  neglected.  In  one 
district  a  free  meal  can  be  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  not  far  off  more  favoured  children  receive  as  a  gift  in 
addition  hot  soup  on  coming  to  school  in  the  morning, 
and  in  a  third  neighbourhood  they  have  even  something 
given  them  by  way  of  supper.  In  large  capitals,  where  the 
thoughtful,  cultured  people  congregate,  something  is  done 
for  the  children  ;  in  lesser,  though  still  large  centres  of 
population,  where  the  numbers  of  the  destitute  arc  equally 
large,  nothing  is  attempted. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  witness  much  improvement  : 
experience  gained  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  wiser 
regulations  :  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  private 
charity  will  ever  establish  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
system.    What  appears  to  be  wanted  is  a  directing  central 
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power  which  should  elaborate  a  complete  and  uniform 
organisation.  Either  the  destitute  school  child  should  be 
fed,  or  he  should  not  be.  If  the  former,  let  him  be  fed 
wherever  he  is  found,  and  not  run  his  chance  of  coming 
across  haphazard  benevolence. 

How  this  is  to  be  effected  is  a  more  difficult  question. 
One  thing  is  clear,  that  private  charity  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Another,  almost  equally  clear,  is  that  it  should 
be  directed  and  assisted  by  authority.  Much  of  the  in- 
completeness of  present  systems,  we  find,  from  investiga- 
tion, arises  from  want  of  funds.  In  Vienna  a  most 
excellent  system  exists  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  effectively 
carried  out  for  want  of  resources.  In  Switzerland  it  is  on 
record  that  the  available  funds  do  not  allow  of  help  being 
extended  to  all  who  are  found  to  be  in  need  of  it.  In 
Berlin  food-supplying  agencies  exist,  but  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  are  so  extremely  limited  that  their  operations  are 
almost  nugatory.  Funds,  therefore,  must  be  caused  to  be 
forthcoming.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
must  come  from  public  sources,  though  appearances  seem 
to  indicate  that  if  any  general  system  is  to  be  satisfactorily 
established,  they  must  be  partly  so  derived.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  that  adequate  organisation  should  spring  from 
some  central  power  ;  no  power  would  be  so  effective  for 
this  purpose  as  that  of  the  State  ;  and  where  the  State 
acted  it  might  to  some  extent  provide  financial  assistance. 
Thus,  in  Paris,  where  by  far  the  best  system  exists,  the 
authority  flows  primarily  from  the  Government,  and  is 
diffused  through  the  municipal  bodies,  while  private  energy 
and  private  funds  find  their  appropriate  place,  and  no 
heavy  demand  is  made  upon  the  public  purse.  The  ex- 
perience of  Continental  countries  thus  points  distinctly  to 
the  necessity  for  a  central  organising  power,  and  some 
means  of  supplementing  individual  benevolence. 
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II.  Meals  should  be  provided  for  all  school  children 
who  wish  to  partake  of  them,  but  they  should  only  be 
free  for  those  proved  to  be  in  destitute  circumstances. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  advantages  to  the 
children  are  great,  in  being  able  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  leaving  the  scene  of  their  work  during  the  day.  By 
such  an  arrangement  they  are  shielded  from  exposure  to 
bad  weather,  they  are  kept  from  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  roaming  the  streets,  they  have  the  temptation  of  play- 
ing truant  removed,  and  the  continuity  of  their  work  is 
better  preserved.  And  if  a  system  is  established  of 
dinners  to  be  paid  for  by  those  comparatively  well  off, 
the  machinery  is  ready  for  what  is  highly  important — viz., 
rendering  it  possible  and  necessary  for  any  among  the 
poorer  ones  who  have  any  ability  to  pay,  to  do  so  to 
the  extent  of  that  ability.  This  is  most  desirable  on 
moral  grounds,  in  order  not  to  remove  from  parents  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position,  or  weaken  a  due  spirit 
of  self-reliance  among  the  people.  In  cases  of  extreme 
poverty  help  may  be,  and  must  be,  accepted,  and  philan- 
thropy gladly  steps  in  to  its  relief,  but  wherever  any 
ability  exists  to  help  in  bearing  the  cost  of  the  meal,  it 
should  be  expected  and  required  that  some  contribution — 
however  small  —  should  be  made  toward  the  expense. 
In  this  respect  the  plan  adopted  in  Paris  is  worthy  of 
imitation — viz.,  of  establishing  a  graduated  system  according 
to  which  the  contribution  of  the  parent  is  varied  in  propor- 
tion to  his  means. 

And  while  the  part  payment  of  meals,  in  most  cases,  is 
desirable  on  moral  grounds,  it  is  a  system  to  be  also 
welcomed  on  economic  grounds,  as  rendering  it  thus 
possible  to  give  free  meals  to  all  who  are  destitute. 
While  you  are  feeding  those  who  can  feed  themselves,  your 
hands  are  tied  for  helping  those  who  need  your  help. 
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Eliminate  the  uncalled-for  cost  of  the  thousands  who  can 
pay  something,  and  you  reduce  the  amount  required  for 
the  hundreds  who  cannot,  to  reasonable  proportions.  To 
feed  all  children  in  elementary  schools  would  be  a  grievous 
burden  to  the  community  ;  ,to  provide  free  meals  only  for 
extreme  cases  would  be  practicable,  and  require  only  a 
comparatively  small  grant  to  supplement  the  generosity  of 
the  benevolent. 

III.  The  meal  should  be  provided  at  the  school.  For 
want  of  power  to  do  otherwise,  the  children,  in  some 
countries,  are  taken  to  restaurants  and  coffee-houses,  but 
the  disadvantages  of  this^  method  are  apparent.  Many  of 
the  objections  to  the  children  returning  to  their  homes 
for  the  mid-day  meal  apply  here,  and  the  unavoidable 
distractions  and  excitements  of  the  streets  are  undesirable, 
as  breaking  rudely  into  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  work. 
The  meals  provided  in  such  public  places  of  resort  cannot 
either  be  under  the  same  control  as  if  altogether  under 
school  management,  and  they  must  be  thus  supplied  under 
uneconomical  conditions.  Some  of  the  objections  already 
mentioned  would  apply  to  the  plan  adopted  in  some 
places,  of  central  dining-  halls  common  to  several  schools. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  best  place  for  the 
meal  is  the  school— not  in  the  class-rooms,  for  hygienic 

reasons,  but  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose  

and  the  most  economical  mode  of  preparing  the  meal 
would  be  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  elder  girls,  who 
might  have  passed  through  classes  of  instruction  in 
cookery. 

IV.  The  power  of  selecting  suitable  cases  for  free 
admission  should  be  vested  in  the  teacher,  subject  to 
the  results  of  independent  investigation,  and  confirmation 
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by  a  Committee.  This  results  from  whait  has  been  already 
said  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  teacher's  knowledge  of 
cases,  and  the  increased  moral  influence  given  him  with 
the  children.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  strict  investigation,  conducted  by  wisely 
selected  visitors,  who  should  be  chosen  from  the  volunteer 
workers  ;  and  for  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  for 
determining  the  degree  of  help — possibly  stopping  short 
of  entire  freeness  of  admission — to  be  given  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  appeal  and  general  super- 
vision, a  Committee  possessing  the  power  of  confirmation 
would  be  found  valuable. 


Existing  Organisations 

FOR 

upplying  Food  to  School  Children. 
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FRANCE. 

THE  movement  for  assisting  poor  school  children  in 
France  dates  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
April  10,  1867,  in  regard  to  elementary  education.  This 
Act,  which  was  prepared  by  M.  Victor  Duruy,  provided 
for  the  free  admission  of  poor  chi4dren  to  the  primary 
schools  and  encouraged  the  creation  of  the  free  schools, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  same  public  sentiment  that 
thus  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  extended  education 
prompted  effort  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  material 
condition  of  the  children,  for  one  section  of  this  Act  gave 
permissive  power  to  each  Municipal  Council  to  establish, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  a  Caisse  des  Ecoles 
or  "  School  Fund,"  having  for  its  object  "  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  attendance  at  the  schools,  by  rewards  to 
persevering  pupils  and  help  to  the  poor  ones." 

The  provision  of  the  necessary  funds  for  this  work 
was  left  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  it,  assisted,  as  they  might  or  might  not  be, 
by  grants  voted  by  the  authorities  of  various  Communes, 
or  by  the  Departments,  or  by  the  State. 

In  promulgating  this  law,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  distinctly  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of 
these  local  School  Funds  was  best  left  to  the  initiative 
of  private  individuals,  and  the  result  proved  that  he  had 
rightly  calculated  on  the  existence  of  a  widely-spread 
public  sympathy  with  his  proposal,  for  Societies  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  the  Act  were  soon  established  in  several 
of  the  Communes.  The  view  taken  by  public  opinion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement,  drawn  up 
by  the  founders  of  one  of  these  Societies  in  Montmartre, 
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in  1874: —  "The  necessity,"  they  said,  "for  developing 
instruction  in  France  is  now  the  first  thought  of  all  serious 
minds  devoted  to  their  country.  Thirty-five  free  schools 
exist  in  this  arrondissement.  The  well  qualified  and  devoted 
teachers  give  instruction  in  them  to  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand children,  but  notwithstanding  their  skill  and  devotion 
much  progress  remains  still  to  be  made.  It  is  necessary 
to  encourage  the  teachers  and  scholars,  to  make  attendance 
at  the  schools  easy  for  the  poor  children,  to  give  them 
in  cold  weather  boots  and  warm  clothing,  and  to  encourage 
the  continuance  of  their  studies,  which  are  too  often  given 
up  at  the  time  of  their  first  communion." 

The  Societies  which  were  established  about  this  time 
soon  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the  effort 
of  improving  the  material  position  of  the  children,  leaving 
the  State  to  look  after  their  intellectual  needs.  Boots 
were  first  provided  for  those  in  want  of  them  ;  outfits 
were  supplied  to  some  of  the  elder  girls  on  entering  the 
normal  schools  ;  country  homes  were  established  during 
the  summer  for  some  of  the  sick  children  ;  and  a  meal  of 
wholesome  and  abundant  food  was  secured  for  the  most 
needy  after  the  morning  school.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  permissive  law  of 
1867  had  not  accomplished  all  that  was  required.  During 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  1867  and  1880,  there 
was  no  satisfactory  general  system.  In  a  certain  number 
of  schools,  owing  to  help  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
furnaces  were  erected,  in  which  the  school  attendants 
could  cook  or  warm  up  the  food  brought  by  the  children, 
or  could  themselves  prepare  soup,  or  meat,  or  vegetables, 
which  they  sold,  at  a  low  price,  to  the  children.  The 
number  of  schools  thus  provided  with  furnaces,  in 
1879,  was  282,  and  the  number  with  no  such  provision 
was  119.    In  some  Communes  little  or  nothing  was  done  ; 
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in  others,  the  interest  first  evinced  in  the  work  died  out, 
or  seriously  lessened.  In  the  schools  where  food  was 
provided  there  was  an  absence  of  efficient  control,  the 
attendants  preparing  and  selling  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  no  one  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
them.  In  one  arrondissement,  the  generosity  of  the 
charitable  enabled  poor  children  to  enjoy  free  meals, 
while  in  a  neighbouring  one  food  could  only  be  obtained 
by  payment. 

The  year  1880  witnessed  a  new  step  in  this  move- 
ment. In  that  year  a  system  was  first  established  which, 
with  certain  modifications,  remains  still  in  force  through- 
out Paris.  The  attention  of  the  Municipal  Council 
having  been  called  to  the  subject,  in  August,  1879,  by 
one  of  its  members,  M.  Mallet,  an  official  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  wants  of  the  various  arrondissements,  as 
the  result  of  which  a  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Council,, 
in  January,  1880,  by  M.  Herold,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
to  place  the  feeding  of  poor  school  children  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  and  establish  an  uniform  system  in  all 
districts.  According  to  this  scheme,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Council,  the  work  was  entrusted,  in  each  arrondisse- 
ment, to  the  Mayor  and  a  Committee  of  the  Caisse  des 
Eco/es,  on  the  principle  that  the  meals  were  to  be  quite 
free  to  all  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  and  to  ensure 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  the  Council  voted  a  sum 
of  480,000  francs.  It  was  very  natural  that,  in  seeking 
to  carry  out  this  system,  the  Council  should  turn  for 
help  to  the  Caisses  des  Eco/es,  who  had  already  shown 
themselves  interested  in  the  work,  but  as  yet  they  existed 
only  in  a  few  arrondissements.  As  the  event  proved, 
however,  their  existence  was  soon  to  be  universal. 

On  March  28,  1882,  a  law  was  adopted  which  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  primary  education  in 
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France.  It  made  instruction  compulsory  on  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  ;  it  established  the 
absolute  neutrality  of  the  public  school  in  regard  to 
religious  teaching — one  day  in  the  week  being  reserved 
to  families  to  give  their  children  such  instruction  of  the 
kind  as  they  might  think  fit  ;  and  it  recognised  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  existing  Caisses  dea  Ecoles 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  education  by  providing  for  the 
compulsory  establishment  of  such  Societies  in  all  arron- 
dissements,  while  the  existing  charities  of  the  kind  were 
placed  on  a  more  legal  basis,  and  entitled  in  future  to 
receive  the  same  amount  of  help  from  the  Communal 
funds  that  they  had  previously  received  as  a  gift. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  establishment  by  law  of  an  authority, 
in  each  of  the  twenty  arrondissements,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  aiding  school  children,  we  should  consider  some- 
what in  detail  the  organisation  of  these  School  Fund 
Societies.  In  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  dismiss 
from  our  purview  a  great  part — indeed,  the  greatest  part 
— of  the  excellent  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  twofold  object  they  were  intended  to  fulfil  was 
to  stimulate  education  and  relieve  the  destitute,  and  the 
administrators  of  these  Societies,  taking  a  wide  and  liberal 
view  of  their  duties  in  these  respects,  have  aimed  at  ful- 
filling them  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  connection  with  the  schools,  they  have  established 
dining  rooms,  called  canteens  ;  but  this  forms  only  a 
small  part  of  their  work.  They  have  created  organisa- 
tions for  distributing  clothing  and  boots,  for  providing 
medicines  to  the  sick,  and  for  taking  care  of  such  children 
as  need  it  at  times  when  the  parents  arc  unable  to  look 
after  them — i.e.,  on  holidays,  and  between  the  termination 
of  afternoon  school  and  the  parents'  return  from  work  ; 
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to  assist  education,  they  have  instituted  holiday  classes 
to  study  the  fine  arts,  natural  science  and  industrial 
works  ;  to  promote  physical  development,  they  have 
formed  battalions  for  drill  ;  to  encourage  application, 
they  have  provided  prizes  and  bursaries,  as  also  school 
excursions,  holiday  trips  and  fetes  ;  to  benefit  the  sick,, 
they  have  founded  homes  in  the  country  ;  to  promote 
welfare  in  after  life,  they  have  organised  classes  for  in- 
struction in  cutting  out  and  making  up  clothing  ;  and  to 
encourage  habits  of  prudence,  they  have  opened  school 
savings  banks. 

Although  our  notice  is  to  be  directed  more  particu- 
larly to  only  one  branch  of  all  this  useful  work — namely, 
the  school  canteens,  it  will  be  well,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  details  of  their  management,  to  consider  somewhat 
the  constitution  of  these  Societies,  which  effect  so  much. 
They  are  not  all  framed  on  exactly  the  same  pattern, 
but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  the  model  to  which 
they  all,  more  or  less,  conform. 

The  Society  of  the  School  Fund,  deriving  its  authority 
from  the  State,  naturally  has  the  official  element  largely 
represented  on  it.    The  members  are  thus  of  two  classes — 

(1)  the  official  ones,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  of  the  arron- 
dissement  and  his  assistants,  the  Municipal  Councillors,  the 
Chief  Inspector,  and  the   Judge  of  the  arrondissement ; 

(2)  the  private  members,  who  are  subscribers  contributing 
a  fixed  amount. 

The  government  ultimately  rests  with  the  Society  as 
convened  in  general  meetings,  but  as  such  meetings 
seldom  take  place  oftener  than  every  six  months,  the 
administrative  power  is  vested  in  an  Executive  Council, 
which  meets  more  frequently — generally  once  a  month. 
This  Council,  elected  by  the  general  meeting,  consists 
of  thirty-one    members,  of  whom    seven    are  members 
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ex  officio,  viz  : — the  Mayor,  the  Assistant  Mayor,  four 
Municipal  Councillors,  and  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  twenty- 
four  are  selected  from  among  the  subscribers,  though  four 
of  these  must  also  be  members  of  the  cantonal  delegation. 
Thus,  in  effect,  there  are  on  the  executive  eleven  members, 
more  or  less  official,  and  twenty  private  members.  They 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  a  fourth  part 
retire  every  six  months,  being,  however,  eligible  for  re- 
election. The  Mayor  is  ex  officio  President  of  this  Council, 
and  he  appoints  the  other  officers  from  among  the  official 
members,  viz.  : — a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Accountant.  In  addition 
to  the  3 1  regular  members,  the  general  meeting  also  elects 
a  body  of  six  assistant  members,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
resignation  or  death  of  one  of  the  full  members,  his  place  is 
at  once  supplied  by  one  of  those  on  the  list  of  assistants. 
The  meetings  of  the  Council  are  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Society,  and,  if  so  invited,  he  may  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Executive 
Council  further  subdivides  itself  into  Committees  appointed 
to  attend  to  various  departments.  These  are  generally  three 
in  number  ;  one  (consisting  of  fourteen  members)  superin- 
tends the  canteens  and  the  classes  for  taking  care  of  children 
out  of  school  hours,  another  (consisting  of  ten  members) 
charges  itself  with  the  supply  of  boots  and  clothing,  and  a 
third  (consisting  of  seven  members)  looks  after  the  homes 
in  the  country,  the  holiday  excursions,  the  distribution  of 
rewards,  the  organisation  of  fetes,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Society.  These  Committees  are  not  merely  consultative 
but  also  executive,  though  they  report  to  the  Council  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Council  reports  to  the  general  meeting. 
The  numbers  of  members  on  the  Committees  are  so  ad- 
justed, it  will  be  noticed,  that  every  member  serves  on 
some  one  of  them,  choosing  which  he  prefers,  except  when 
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more  volunteer  for  a  Committee  than  are  required  on  it,  in 
which  case  the  membership  is  determined  by  ballot.  Any 
member  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues, 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  other  two 
Committees  of  which  he  is  not  a  regular  member. 

It  yet  remains  to  consider  one  further  ramification  of 
the  executive.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  ladies  is  recognised  by  a  plan  for  introducing  them 
into  the  management.  In  the  early  days  of  these  Societies 
ladies  had  no  definite  position  in  regard  to  the  work,  being 
only  sought  out  as  patronesses,  and  requested  to  assist  by 
visiting  the  girls'  schools  or  promoting  collections  in 
churches,  but  they  have  now  been  invited  to  occupy  an 
official  position.  Three  Ladies'  Committees  are  nominated 
by  the  Executive  Council,  corresponding  to  the  three  Com- 
mittees composed  of  its  own  members — one  for  the  canteens, 
consisting  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  dining  centres  ; 
a  second  for  the  clothing  department,  and  a  third  for  the 
country  homes  and  rewards.  Meetings  of  these  Committees 
are  also  held  monthly  at  the  municipal  offices,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  unity  of  action  each  communicates  frequently, 
through  its  secretary,  with  the  corresponding  Committee 
formed  by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  body  charged,  among 
other  duties,  with  that  of  feeding  school  children,  it  may 
now  be  well  to  inquire  from  whence  the  requisite  funds  are 
derived  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Although  occupying  a  legal  position,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  assistance  from  the  municipal  authorities, 
these  Societies  rely,  in  great  part,  for  their  general 
efficiency,  on  voluntary  support,  and  an  examination  of 
their  balance  sheet  shows  that  while  public  bodies  may 
contribute  about  one  half  of  their  gross  receipts,  the  other 
half  is  the  result  of  private  benevolence  in  some  form  or 
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another.  Limiting  our  view,  however,  to  the  work  of 
providing  food,  the  funds  chiefly  come  from  public  sources. 
Carrying  on  as  they  do  a  variety  of  useful  works,  the 
greater  part  of  their  private  resources  is  devoted  to 
purposes  other  than  feeding  children,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  only  ten  of  them — that  is  half — are  able  to  spare 
any  funds  for  the  canteens.  In  the  cases  of  the  other 
ten  arrondissements,  the  support  of  the  school  canteens 
depends  solely  on  the  grant  made  by  the  municipal 
body,  and  a  sum  of  600,000  francs  is  annually  inserted 
in  the  budget  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  to  defray  the 
excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  which  the  Caisses  des 
Ecoles  may  be  unable  to  meet.  A  portion  of  this  money 
is  voted  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society,  but  it  also 
frequently  happens  that  the  grant  made  is  one  to  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  canteen.  The  deficiency  on  this  account  in 
1888,  which  fell  upon  the  Municipality  to  make  good,  was 
460,000  francs,  for,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  482,457 
francs,  only  the  sum  of  22,357  francs  was  contributed  from 
the  private  income  of  these  Societies.  In  order  to  keep  a 
proper  check  upon  these  charities,  the  general  council  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  requires,  each  year,  before 
the  renewal  of  any  grant,  a  return  giving  the  following 
details: — (1)  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  ;  (2)  the  number  of  schools  in  it  ;  (3)  the  number  of 
classes  ;  (4)  the  total  number  of  pupils  ;  (5)  the  number  of 
assisted  pupils  ;  (6;  the  amount  of  such  assistance  ;  (7)  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  charity  ;  (8)  a  balance  sheet 
of  the  last  year's  income  and  expenditure  ;  (9)  the  balance 
in  bank  or  in  hand  ;  and  according  to  the  statistics  thus 
supplied  the  grants  are  apportioned.  The  history  of  the 
movement  shows  that  for  a  time  the  extension  of  the 
canteen  system  caused  the  amount  of  the  required  grants 
to    be    a    constantly    increasing   one.     Thus,    in  1886, 
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301,000  francs  were  distributed  among  the  twenty 
arrondissements  ;  while,  in  1887,  467,500  francs  were 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  ;  but  to  judge  from  the 
figures  supplied,  it  would  seem  that  the  help  given  the 
children  of  the  poor  has  now  about  met  the  need  existing 
for  it,  for,  in  1888,  much  the  same  sum — viz.,  460,100 
francs — was  required.* 

As  a  part,  though  a  small  one,  of  the  canteen  ex- 
penditure is  met  from  the  private  resources  of  the  Caisses 
des  Eco/es,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  of  what  these 
consist.    The  chief  item  in  the  private  income  of  one  of 
these  Societies   is  that   of  subscriptions    received  from 
members,  who  are  benevolent  private   individuals,  sub- 
scribing annually  not  less  than  6  francs  (a  minimum  fixed 
by  the  Municipal  Council),  or  paying  a  life  composition 
of  120  francs.    The  number  of  members  belonging  thus 
to  these  charities  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  size 
and  position  of  the  arrondissements  ;  some  only  have  a 
membership  of  300  or  400,  while  others  have  nearly  2,000 
members.    Then,  besides  subscriptions  from  members,  they 
also  receive  donations  from  non-members,  and  occasionally 
legacies.    A  considerable  sum  is  further  realised  from  the 
practice    of  organising   fetes   and    entertainments,  and 
collections  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  ;  sometimes  these 
take  the  shape  of  concerts,  lectures,  exhibitions  of  works 
of  art,  or  displays  of  skill  in  shooting  or  gymnastics. 
These  benefits  are,  for  the  most  part,  got  up  by  private 
groups  of  members,  but   occasionally  the  Society  itself 
takes  the  matter  in  hand,  and  arranges  a  benefit — as,  for 
instance,  when  it  applies  to  the  Society  of  Artists,  who 
kindly  give  a  day  at  the  Salon,  when  the  receipts  go  to 
the  Caisse  des  Eco/es,  or  a  gala  performance  takes  place  at 
the  opera  for  the  same  object. 

*  For  amounts  contributed  by  the  Municipality  to  canteen  funds,  see 
Appendix,  p.  68. 
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The  next  point  of  importance  that  presents  itself  is  : 
"  To  what  children,  and  under  what  conditions,  is  the 
assistance  of  the  school  canteen  extended  ?  " 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris,  adopted  in  1880,  and  ever  since  in  force,  the 
canteens  are  open  for  the  scholars  in  all  primary  and 
infant  schools  for  a  mid-day  meal  of  hot  and  wholesome 
food,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  affoid  it  paying  for 
these  meals,  and  the  others  being  provided  with  them  free  on 
complying  with  certain  prescribed  conditions.  It  was  not 
without  much  doubt  and  careful  consideration  that  this  result 
was  arrived  at.  The  idea  of  distributing  food  entirely  free 
raised  most  serious  objections.  Without  speaking  of  the  con- 
siderable expense  which  would  thus  be  made  to  fall  upon 
the  municipal  finances,  it  was  urged  that  gratuitous  admission 
to  the  canteens,  applied  without  distinction  or  judgment, 
would  present,  from  a  purely  moral  point  of  view,  great 
inconveniences  which  the  Government  ought  to  consider. 
It  was  felt  that  it  was  not  good  to  relieve  parents  from  all 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  their  children.  They  would 
thus  become  accustomed  to  take  less  interest  in  their 
duties,  to  the  great  injury  of  family  spirit,  and  the  moral 
feeling  of  both  children  and  parents.  The  Municipal 
Council,  having  carefully  weighed  these  considerations, 
decided  that  only  really  needy  children  should  be  admitted 
free  to  the  canteens.  But  to  guard  the  feeling  of  proper 
self-respect  it  was  arranged  that  the  counters  of  admission 
issued  to  all  the  children,  whether  they  paid  or  not,  should 
be  identical,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  no  distinction 
should  be  perceived  between  the  treatment  of  the  two 
classes  of  children  taking  their  meals  together.  The 
delicate  duty  of  determining  who  were  the  needy  children, 
and  which  should  be  admitted  free,  remained.  This  was 
felt  to  be  such  an  important  point  that  the  Municipality 
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at  first  kept  the  power  of  deciding  in  its  own  hands,  or  that 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Societies  ;  but  while  the 
ultimate  decision  in  any  disputed   case  would  still  rest 
with  these  bodies,  the  duty  of  decision  is  now  practically 
delegated    to   the    Committee    which    superintends  the 
canteen  ;  and  by  the  regulation  most  generally  in  force,  a 
request  for  free  meals  must  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
family  to  one  of  the  head  masters  or  mistresses,  who  once 
a  month  forward  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  the  appli- 
cations they  have  received.    Inquiries  are  then  instituted 
into  the  condition  of  the  families  concerned,  by  members 
of  this  Committee,  or  by  other  volunteer  workers  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  delicate  task,  and  the  results  of 
the  inquiries  are  filed  and  preserved  (see  Appendix,  p.  6$). 
Meantime,  in  order  to  prevent  any  privation  to  the  children, 
the  teachers  have  power  to  at  once  admit  them  provision- 
ally to  the  dinners.    The  working  of  the  system,  therefore, 
is  as  follows  : — At  the  beginning  of  each  day's  school  the 
teachers  distribute  identical  copper  counters,  having,  in  the 
cases  of  some  children,  previously  received  from  their  parents 
the  requisite  payment,  and  in  the  cases  of  others  seen  their 
names  appear  on  lists  with  which  they  have  been  provided. 
When  the  dinner  hour  arrives,  the  children  present  these 
counters  and  receive  in  exchange  portions  of  food  corres- 
ponding to  the  value  they  represent.    The  total  value  of 
the  meal  is  1 5  centimes,  and  as  it  consists  of  three  items — 
namely,  soup,  meat  and  vegetables,  each  "  portion  "  is  of  the 
value  of  5  centimes,  and  may  be  had  separately,  provided 
that  not  less  than  two  are  taken.    A  paying  child,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  whole  dinner,  must  be  provided  with 
counters    representing   15   centimes,  or   about   ijd.,  and 
cannot   have    a    meal    at    a  less  cost    than    a    penny ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  children  admitted  without  payment, 
the  child  is  provided,  according  to   the  necessity  of  its 
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case,  with  counters  representing  either  one-third,  two-thirds, 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  meal.  Thus,  if  the  poverty  of  any 
particular  case  was  not  extremely  pressing,  it  might  be  that 
the  child  would  only  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  dinner  free, 
and  to  partake  of  all  three  "portions"  must  be  provided  with 
counters,  previously  bought,  representing  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  Some  of  the  children,  therefore,  have 
an  entirely  free  meal,  and  others  only  an  assisted  one, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee.  It  is  felt 
that  to  vest  in  the  teachers  the  power  of  deciding  wrhich 
children  should  be  admitted  free,  would  be  to  place  them 
in  an  invidious  position  with  regard  to  the  children  and 
their  families  ;  but  while  the  Municipality  and  the  Com- 
mittee retain  this  power  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  customary, 
before  any  decision  is  arrived  at,  for  the  teachers  to  be 
consulted  as  to  their  opinion  in  the  respective  cases.  It 
should  be  added,  that  an  official  is  always  present  at  the 
meals,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  see  that  no  distinction  is 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  of  children;  and 
as  the  result  of  the  precautions  taken,  the  children  them- 
selves do  not  know  which  of  their  number  have  paid,  or 
which  have  been  admitted  free. 

Considering  now  the  machinery  of  administration  by 
which  the  work  of  the  canteens  is  carried  on,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  where  the  meals  are  given,  and  by 
means  of  what  agency  ?  There  is  no  strict  uniformity 
on  these — as  on  many  other — points,  for,  subject  to 
certain  broad  principles,  each  arrondissement  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  in  details  the  organisation  that  suits  it  best. 
The  usual  custom  is  for  the  children  to  take  the  dinner 
at  the  school  which  they  attend,  and  in  a  yard  which 
is  covered  over  for  the  purpose.  It  is  generally  prepared 
in  a  special  kitchen,  forming  part  of  the  school  establish- 
ment ;   but   there  are  also  canteens   distinct   from  the 
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schools,  and  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  Caisse 
des  Ecoles,  forming  centres  from  which  several  schools 
are  supplied,  if  they  are  sufficiently  close  together  to 
admit  of  this  being  done  without  inconvenience.  Over 
each   canteen   is   placed   a   female   official,    called  the 
cantiniere,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Ladies'  Committee, 
and  receives  from  35  to  60  francs  a  month,  according 
to  the  district  and  importance  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  under 
her  are  one  or  more  assistants,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  children.    The  cantinieres  must  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  duties  for  which  they  are  engaged,  but  the 
assistants  are  paid  according  to  the  time  they  are  em- 
ployed.   In   many  arrondissements,  to   superintend  the 
whole  district,  there  is  also    a  lady  inspector,  receiving 
about  100  francs  a  month,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  two 
or  three  schools  each  day,  at  unexpected  times,  and  see 
that  the  officials  are  at  their  posts,  and  doing  their  work 
efficiently.    She  must  also  satisfy  herself  that  the  food  is 
properly  cooked,  that  the  weight  and  quantity  of  the 
portions  are  accurate,  that  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  paying  and  non-paying  children,  and  that  the  trades- 
men are  properly  fulfilling  their  contracts.      With  her 
also  rests  the  provisional  appointment  of  the  officials, 
and  their  promotion  takes  place  on  her  recommendation. 
From  time  to  time  she  makes  reports  on  all  these  points 
to   the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  assists   them  with  her 
advice  at  their  monthly  meetings  of  management.  All 
the  actual  work  of  the  canteen  is  thus  performed  by  a 
paid  staff,  the  only  voluntary  assistance  accepted  being 
that  of  the  lady  delegate,  who  has  supreme  control  over 
each  canteen,  and  is  always  a  member  of  the  Ladies' 
Executive  Committee.     A  general  supervision  is  exer- 
cised by  her,  and  it  is  her  duty  also  to  watch  over  the 
purchases  that  are  made,  to  control  the  details  of  ex- 
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penditure,  to  test  the  quality  of  the  food  by  tasting  it, 
to  reckon,  with  the  help  of  the  teachers,  the  number  of 
portions  issued,  and  to  check  monthly  returns  which  are 
prepared,  giving  a  summary  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  (see  Appendix,  p.  66.). 

A  remaining  point  of  importance  to  consider  is 
the  kind  of  meals  that  are  given. 

Subject  to  certain  variations,  that  will  be  afterwards 
noticed,  the  help  given  the  children  takes  the  form  of 
a  hot  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  directly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  classes. 

As  a  rule  there  are  three  items  on  the  bill  of  fare — 
(i)  soup,  (2)  meat,  (3)  vegetables  ;  and  to  afford  some 
little  variety,  these  are  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  each 
day,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  order  of  diet, 
taken  from  the  regulations  of  one  of  the  canteens  : — 
Monday        ...    Vegetable  Soup. 

Roast  Beef. 

Macaroni  or  Cheese  Cakes. 

Tuesday       ...  Broth. 

Boiled  Beef. 
Lentils. 

Wednesday  ...    Vegetable  Soup. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

Potato  Soup. 
Thursday  . . .  [No  Dinner]. 
Friday         . . .  Broth. 

Boiled  Beef. 

Haricots. 

SATURDAY      ...    Vegetable  Soup. 

Roast  Beef. 
Potato  Soup. 

Bread  is  generally  brought  by  the  children  themselves. 
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On  Thursday,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  no  dinner 
provided,  because  it  is  a  holiday  in  French  schools,  but 
though  the  canteens  are  closed  on  that  day,  provision 
is  made  in  the  infant  schools  and  the  garderies,  or 
places  in  which  children  are  taken  care  of  during  their 
parents'  absence  at  work,  and  in  them  the  diet  is  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  Infant  Schools  ...  Vegetable  Soup. 

Remains  of  Mutton  from 

previous  day. 
Rice  and  Milk. 
In  the  Garderies        ...  Vegetable  Soup. 

Rissoles    of    Beef  with 

Sausage  Meat. 
Green      Vegetables  in 
season. 

The  weight  of  a  "  portion "  of  meat  used  to  be  15 
grammes  ('52  ounce)  for  infants,  and  20  grammes  (70 
ounce)  for  other  children  ;  but  this  being  found  scarcely 
sufficient,  it  has  recently  been  increased  to  20  grammes 
for  the  infants  and  30  grammes  (1  ounce)  for  the  others. 
The  price  of  a  "  portion  "  is  usually  5  centimes,  but  it 
varies  from  that  to  1 5  centimes,  and  the  three  "  portions  " 
together  are  generally  sold  for  15  centimes,  or  from  that 
to  20.  To  guard  against  the  meal  being  too  meagre  an 
one  for  the  children,  it  is  a  strict  rule  that  not  less  than 
two  "  portions  "  can  be  sold  to  any  one  child,  thus  ensur- 
ing a  meal  of  the  minimum  value  of  a  penny  ;  while, 
in  certain  cases,  in  which  a  fuller  meal  is  desirable  than 
is  afforded  by  the  three  "  portions,"  a  child  may,  with 
the  permission  of  the  school  doctor,  receive  one  or  two 
" portions''  in  addition. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  meal  is  taken,  no  knives 
are  provided,  but  only  spoons  and  forks  ;  and  to  avoid  the 
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unseemliness  which  prevailed  at  one  time,  when  the 
children  made  too  free  use  of  their  hands,  the  portions  of 
meat  are  now  cut  up  before  distribution.  Iron  drinking 
cups  are  supplied  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  eight 
children,  and  an  attendant  goes  round  with  water  twice 
during  the  meal. 

The  mid-day  dinner  thus  described  is,  in  general,  the 
only  provision  made  for  feeding  poor  school  children,  but 
each  arrondissement  having  power  to  make  its  own  arrange- 
ments, some  have  gone  a  step  or  two  further  in  the  matter. 
In  some  cases  the  addition  has  been  made  of  gratuitously 
distributing  portions  of  bread  before  the  commencement  of 
school  to  those  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  them 
with  breakfast  before  leaving  home  ;  and,  last  year  (1889), 
the  Caisse  des  Ecoles  of  Montmartre  went  even  further, 
and  made  a  free  distribution  of  hot  soup  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  children  coming  from  homes  of  this 
description. 

The  provisions  for  the  canteen  are  generally  bought  by 
the  official  in  charge  of  it,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistresses,  who  receipt  the  invoices 
of  the  tradesmen,  and  see  that  the  deliveries  are  properly 
made;  but  sometimes  the  Committee,  or  the  directing  lady 
delegate,  undertake  the  duty.  In  some  few  cases  the  food 
is  contracted  for,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  found  more 
satisfactory  to  make  private  arrangements  with  the  trades- 
men. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  what  proportion  of  the 
children  pay  for  their  mid-day  meal,  and  what  number  are, 
after  due  inquiry,  admitted  free.  During  the  last  three 
years,  the  returns  of  which  are  available,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  has  been  any  great  change  in  this  respect,  but 
there  has  been  a  slight  tendency  for  the  numbers  of  the 
free  admissions  to  increase.    Thus  in  1886,  the  percentage 
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of  paying  children  was  63-4,  as  against  36*6  admitted  free  ; 
in  1887  it  was  6r2  as  against  38-8  ;  and  in  1888  the 
children  who  paid  were  56*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the 
free  admissions  43-4.  Whether  this  increase  from  36*6  to  43*4, 
or  nearly  seven  per  cent,  indicates  increased  poverty  or  less 
strictness  in  the  granting  of  free  admission,  must  remain  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  In  the  Appendix,  p.  67,  will  be 
found  a  table  showing  the  relative  number  of  "  portions," 
free  or  paid  for,  distributed  in  certain  years  in  the 
respective  arrondissements. 

As  to  the  cost  of  working  the  canteen,  an  examination 
of  the  balance  sheet  of  one  of  these  Societies — which  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest — shows  that  the  expendi- 
ture might  be  divided  into  the  following  heads  : — The 
provisions  bought  formed  64  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenses,  7  per  cent,  was  expended  on  utensils  and 
furniture,  2  per  cent,  on  fuel  (coal  or  coke),  and  27  per 
cent,  went  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  administration. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  organisation  for  the  service  of 
the  canteens.*  Its  chief  defect,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject,  is  its  want  of 
uniformity,  arising  from  the  discretionary  power  possessed 
by  the  twenty  arrondissements,  to  vary  in  regard  to  details. 
Thus,  in  one  district,  the  price  of  a  "  portion "  is  often 
higher  than  that  established  in  a  neighbouring  one.  In 
one  arrondissement  a  Canteen  Committee,  being  more 
generously  disposed,  or  in  the  possession  of  more  ample 
funds,  grants  free  admissions  much  more  easily  than  in 
another  ;  or  again,  where  the  wholesale  purchases  have 
been  made  on  more  favourable  terms  than  elsewhere, 
the  provisions  can  be  resold  to  the  children  at  a  lower 
rate,  or  they  may  be  of  a  better  quality.  It  is  now  in 
contemplation,  therefore,  to  lay  down  general  rules — by 


*  The  regulations  of  the  canteens  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  69—71. 
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agreement  between  the  Municipal  Council,  the  Caisses 
des  Ecoles  and  the  municipal  administration — which  shall 
apply  to  all  the  arrondissements.  Thus,  the  children  in 
all  parts  would  be  treated  equally,  and  the  management 
being  possibly  more  centralised,  control  would  be 
facilitated  and  economy  promoted. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  that  the  creation  of  these 
school  canteens  in  Paris  has  been  generally  approved 
by  the  population ;  the  danger  of  pauperising  the 
parents  has  been  avoided  by  the  care  exercised  in 
making  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  families  : 
and  the  precautions  taken  for  securing  the  secrecy  of 
free  admission  to  the  meals  prevents  any  feeling  of 
degradation  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  the 
advantage. 

In  regard  to  their  general  effect,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  following  passage  from  an  ofT.cial  report 
recently  made  to  the  Government  by  M.  Duplan, 
Under-Director  of  Primary  Instruction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  : — 

"  As  to  the  results  of  the  Institution,  there  is  no 
"  cne  who  disputes  its  importance,  and  the  reports 
"  of  the  Caisses  des  Ecoles,  and  the  Inspectors,  are 
"  unanimous  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  happy 
"  influence  of  the  school  canteens  on  the  health  of 
"  the  children  and  the  school  attendance.  In  dis- 
"  tributing  substantial  food  to  the  Parisian  children, 
"  too  often  enfeebled  by  the  bad  hygienic  conditions 
"  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  live,  the  canteens 
"  have  not  only  afforded  immediate  and  temporary 
"  relief  to  these  interesting  unfortunates,  but  have 
"  raised  the  level  of  the  public  health,  and  assisted 
"  in  preparing  the  health  of  future  generations.  Thus 
"  it  was  with  truth  that  in  recently  proposing  to  the 
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"  Municipal  Council  to  increase  the  vote  appropriated 
"  for  carrying  on  the  school  canteens,  a  member  of 
"  that  assembly  was  able  to  say  :  ■  The  institution  of 
"  '  the  canteens  is  one  of  the  best  that  the  Council  has 
"  '  created.  The  amounts  spent  on  the  canteens  are 
"  '  called  for  to  diminish  the  still  greater  expenses 
"  '  of  the  hospitals.'  " 
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BELGIUM. 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  law  providing  for  the  feeding 
of  school  children,  but  something  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  private  charitable  effort. 

The  necessity  for  help  of  this  kind  to  the  children 
began  to  be  first  recognised  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Bisschofsheim,  a  well  known  philanthropist, 
initiated  a  fund  for  supplying  a  mid-day  meal  in  the 
schools.  The  experiment,  however,  at  that  time  did  not 
prove  successful,  mainly  in  consequence  of  an  unexpected 
opposition  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who 
thought  they  saw  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  the  food  in  the  classes,  and  owing  to  the 
absence  of  their  full  co-operation,  the  work  was  not  then 
continued  for  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

Quite  recently  another  effort  has  been  made,  with  more 
happy  results.  This  second  movement  grew  out  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  a  charitable  Institution  in  Brussels, 
called  the  "  Asile  a"  Hospitalite"  which,  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  has  been  helping  the  adult  poor.  Two 
years  ago  this  Society,  taking  a  new  departure,  decided  to 
distribute  a  free  meal — consisting  of  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a 
quarter  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises — to 
all  who  might  present  themselves  during  the  winter 
months.  As  many  as  1,200  rations  were  thus  distributed 
each  day,  and  it  occurred  to  some  benevolent  people  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  should  be  done  for  the 
children.  A  Society  was  accordingly  formed,  called 
"  Uceuvre  de  la  Soupe  Scolaire"  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  entirely  free  from  all  official 
control,  and  it  has  now  been  at  work  for  about  two  years. 
Its  operations  are  confined  to  the  winter  months,  from 
about  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  March. 
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The  teachers,  on  this  occasion,  have  cordially  thrown 
themselves  into  the  movement,  and  many  of  the  elementary 
schools — especially  the  infant  schools — enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  meal  thus  provided. 

The  work  of  this  Society  is  not  always  carried  on  rh 
the  same  way.  In  some  cases  the  mid-day  meal  is  served 
in  a  specially  prepared  dining  room  at  the  school,  the  food 
being  either  sent  in  ready  cooked,  or  possibly  it  is  prepared 
on  the  spot  by  the  cook  of  the  matron,  in  which  latter 
case,  £  I  or  £1  2s.  6d.  per  month  is  given  for  this  work. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  children  are  not  fed 
at  the  schools,  but  taken  by  the  masters  and  mistresses 
to  the  refectories  of  the  Economical  Co-operative  Society, 
where  200  or  300  children  at  a  time  are  comfortably 
served  in  well  warmed  and  clean  dining  rooms. 

The  dinner  takes  place  on  every  school  day  except 
Thursday — which  is  a  half-holiday — between  11. 15  and 
12  o'clock,  and  is  always  superintended  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  bill  of  fare  is  somewhat  varied.  On 
Mondays  and  Fridays  it  consists  of  a  thick  soup  with 
boiled  beef,  bread,  potatoes,  rice,  peas  and  celery  ;  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  there  is  provided  a  kind  of  Irish 
stew — "ragout  de  moiiton" — with  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips 
and  celery  ;  and  on  Wednesdays  there  is  a  similar  soup  to 
that  given  on  Mondays,  with  the  exception  that  cabbages 
are  used  instead  of  dried  peas. 

Between  November  4,  1889,  and  February  20,  1890, 
109,909  portions  of  these  dishes  were  distributed  to  the 
children  by  this  Society,  at  an  average  cost  of  -056  of  a 
franc,  or  a  trifle  more  than  Jd.  per  plate. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  really  necessitous  children  and  those  not  quite 
in  the  same  position  the  distribution  is  made  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all,  with  the  reservation  that  the  teachers  are 
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empowered  to  make  selection  and  withhold  the  privilege 
in  cases  where  it  is  clearly  self-evident  that  the  parents 
are  not  in  a  position  of  want. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  work  thus 
carried  on  by  " Uceuvre  de  la  Soupe  Scolaire"  there  are 
established,  in  most  of  the  important  suburbs  of  Brussels, 
Societies  similar  to  those  excellent  ones  existing  in  Paris, 
for  taking  care  of  children  when  not  under  the  protection 
of  their  parents.  The  "  Creche-Ecole  Gardienne"  as  the 
name  implies,  partakes  of  the  double  character  of  a  nursery 
for  infants  and  a  school  for  those  somewhat  older,  and  in 
these  institutions  food  is  provided  for  the  children  during 
their  stay.  These,  too,  are  distinctly  private  Societies, 
established  by  benevolence,  and  mainly  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  The  Commune,  however,  in 
most  cases,  grants  them  a  handsome  subsidy,  and  the 
King,  in  his  private  capacity,  frequently  contributes  to 
their  support. 

The  public  sentiment  of  Brussels  does  not  associate 
any  idea  of  degradation  with  the  help  given  the  children 
by  these  agencies,  and  among  the  working  classes  they  are 
very  popular.  The  testimony  of  one  of  the  school  officials 
is  to  the  effect  that  great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
physique  of  the  children  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
diet,  and  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  is  much 
promoted. 

Help  is  further  given  the  children  in  connection  with 
the  Communal  Schools  of  Brussels,  by  another  kindred 
Society,  called  " Uoeuvre  du  Vetement"  which  has  been 
established  with  the  avowed  end  of  promoting  school 
attendance  by  supplying  suitable  clothes.  The  members 
are  of  two  kinds: — (i)  Patrons,  who  contribute  not  less  than 
20  francs  a  year  ;  and  (2)  effective  members,  giving  not 
less  than  3  francs  a  year  ;  and  all  engage,  as  far  as  possible, 
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to  help  the  purpose  of  the  Society  by  giving  it  all  clothes 
no  longer  required,  and  money  to  buy  others.  This 
Society  has  been  in  operation  since  1879.  It  does  not 
distribute  the  garments  itself,  but  as  frequently  as  the  state 
of  its  funds  admits,  places  itself  in  communication  with 
some  selected  school,  and  requests  the  authorities  of  it  to 
recommend,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
character  of  the  children,  suitable  and  deserving  scholars  ; 
and  in  order  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  self-respect  of 
the  children,  the  distribution  is  made  in  private,  only  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  and  the  lady 
patronesses  being  allowed  to  be  present. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

In  Switzerland  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Government  to  provide  food  for  any  children  attending  the 
Government  Schools,  and  all  initiative  in  the  matter  has 
therefore  been  left  to  private  charity.  In  this  country — in 
which  there  are  twenty-two  Cantons,  and  the  regulations 
in  each  are  different  in  regard  to  most  questions — it  is 
difficult  to  state  any  particular  system  which  is  in  general 
operation  with  regard  to  this  work.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  take  Berne  as  a  fairly  typical  Canton,  and 
here,  as  in  most  others,  we  find  that  there  are  Voluntary 
Associations,  by  which  something  is  done  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  children. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  winter — and  this  work 
has  been  in  operation  now  for  about  eight  years — a 
collection  is  made  in  most  districts,  with  a  view  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  poorest  children  attending  the 
schools,  and  public  accounts  are  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
winter,  showing  the  total  of  the  receipts  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  expenditure  has  been  directed. 

Warm  clothing  is  occasionally  distributed  among  the 
most  needy,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  relief  afforded 
takes  the  shape  of  food.  There  are  no  special  buildings 
in  which  any  distribution  takes  place,  nor  are  the  schools 
grouped  in  any  way  for  this  purpose,  but  the  food  is 
simply  distributed  by  the  teachers  in  the  schoolhouse. 

In  bad  weather  children  of  all  classes  attending  the 
school  are  permitted — on  payment  of  a  small  sum  equal 
to  about  a  penny — to  take  part  in  the  meal,  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  provision  is  made  only  for 
those  who  are  known  to  be  poor,  and  to  them  it  is  gratui- 
tous.   The  food  given  consists  of  bread,  milk,  and  in  many 
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cases  soup.  The  portion  supplied  to  each  child  consists 
of  four  decilitres  of  milk,  which  equal  70428,  or  nearly 
I  of  a  pint,  and  125  grammes  of  bread  equalling  4409, 
or  nearly  42  ounces,  and  the  cost  of  the  milk  thus  given 
is  about  a  halfpenny  per  portion.  When  soup  is  given 
it  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  school  from  outside,  already 
made,  but  the  more  general  practice  is  for  one  of  the 
teachers  to  take  the  children  to  the  District  Soup  Kitchen, 
where  they  are  supplied  with  it.  In  summer  no  meals 
are  provided,  but  it  often  happens  that  sickly  children  are 
then  taken  in  batches  to  the  country  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  weeks. 

The  limitation  of  the  available  funds  for  feeding 
children  does  not  allow  of  help  being  extended  to  all  who 
are  found  in  want  of  it  :  thus,  only  the  poorest  are  selected, 
and  these,  at  present,  form  about  25  per  cent,  of  those 
attending  the  primary  schools.  In  the  case  of  the  District 
School  of  Waben,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berne — which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration — the  number  of 
applicants  amounted  to  47  per  cent,  of  the  school  attend- 
ance. It  would  thus  seem,  in  this  case  at  least,  that 
nearly  half  of  the  necessitous  children  remain  unassisted 
owing  to  want  of  funds.  The  claims  of  the  applicants  are 
examined  into  by  a  Committee  of  the  school  authorities, 
and  the  youngest  belonging  to  the  poorest  families  are 
those  usually  admitted  to  the  privilege.  This  is  so  prized 
by  the  children  that  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  turn 
their  estimation  of  it  into  an  incentive  for  application  to 
their  work,  and  if  they  are  unmanageable,  or  idle,  the 
teachers  have  the  power  of  stopping  their  portion,  either 
in  part  or  altogether,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
offence. 

In  many  Cantons  public  opinion  is  so  strong,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
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feeding  of  school  children,  that  the  help  given  by  these 
private  Associations  does  not  meet  with  the  response  of 
gratitude  which  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  this  is 
not  universally  the  case,  and  in  some  districts  the  greatest 
gratitude  is  evinced  both  by  the  children  and  their  parents 
for  the  assistance  rendered  them.  It  follows  that  in  no 
case  is  acceptance  of  this  help  considered  degrading  to  the 
parent,  and  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children,  it  is  stated  by  a  resident  in 
Berne,  who,  though  occupying  an  official  position,  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  these  school  charities,  "the  good 
results  of  this  diet  were  evidenced  by  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  children  at  the  end  of  the  winter." 
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GERMANY. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  Institutions  or  Societies  which 
have  for  their  sole  object  the  providing  of  free  meals  for 
the  insufficiently  fed  children  attending  the  public  schools 
(Volks-Schule).  When,  therefore,  in  a  few  cases,  necessi- 
tous children  do  receive  help  of  the  kind,  the  gift  is  only  of 
a  private  character,  and  is  not  subject  to  any  public  rules 
or  regulations. 

In  Berlin  there  is  a  Society  for  providing  food  for  the 
poor  generally,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
legacies,  etc.,  and  which,  during  the  winter  months 
especially,  is  very  useful  in  distributing  warm  food — 
generally  soup — to  needy  persons,  but  not  exclusively  to 
children  or  school  children.  One  branch,  however,  of  this 
Society,  gives  attention  to  this  work,  providing  a  free  mid- 
day meal  to  children  attending  the  parish  school,  or 
Gemeinde-Schule,  and  whose  parents  are  known  to  be 
without  means.  For  this  purpose  the  Society  gives  to  the 
Committee  of  each  school  a  small  sum — generally  15  or  20 
marks  (that  is  1 5  shillings  or  one  pound)  a  year,  though 
sometimes  larger  sums  are  allowed — to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  master 
of  each  school.  In  most  cases  the  master  provides  out  of 
this  a  lunch  of  bread  and  milk,  and  in  order  to  guard,  as 
much  as  possible,  against  any  feeling  of  moral  humiliation, 
the  recipients  of  this  charity  take  this  meal  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  master. 
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AUSTRIA. 

In  Austria  there  is  no  law  directing  or  controlling  the 
feeding  of  school  children. 

As  recently,  however,  as  1887,  public  interest  in  the 
question  led  to  the  establishment  in  Vienna  of  a  Society 
called  the  "  Central  Association  for  the  Feeding  of  Poor 
School  Children,"  which,  though  a  private  Society,  was 
organised  with  the  help  and  approval  of  the  Municipality, 
and,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Mayor  of  Vienna  has 
acted  as  the  President  of  the  Association.  For  the 
purposes  of  its  work  the  town  has  been  divided  into  ten 
districts,  and  in  all  of  these  operations  have  been  com- 
menced, though  much  more  has  been  done  in  some 
districts  than  in  others. 

The  object  of  the  Society,  as  defined  in  its  articles  of 
constitution,  is  to  provide  a  free  mid-day  meal  for  poor 
school  children,  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  sought 
in  four  different  ways  : — 

First :  By  building  school  kitchens  in  the  various 
districts,  in  positions  central  to  the  different 
schools. 

Secondly  :  By  giving  away  counters  or  tickets,  which 
entitle  the  children  receiving  them  to  a  meal  in 
the  Volkskiichen,  or  public  People's  Kitchens. 

Thirdly :  By  recommending  children  for  dinners  in 
private  families  that  benevolently  offer  to  give 
them  on  certain  days  to  a  certain  number  of 
children. 

Fourthly  :  By  paying  for  dinners  for  them,  to  be 
provided  by  private  individuals,  innkeepers,  or 
institutions. 
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The  first  plan  of  operations  has  not  yet  been  tho- 
roughly carried  out,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  only  two 
kitchens  having,  at  present,  been  established  in  two  of  the 
districts.  These  are  entirely  separate  from  any  schooj, 
and  are  so  situated  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  several 
schools. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  children  are  fed  at 
the  People's  Kitchens,  where  special  meals  are  provided 
for  them  every  week-day  during  the  winter,  from  November 
to  the  end  of  April. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  that  have 
so  far  been  thus  fed  : — 


District. 

1887  to  1888. 

1888  to  1889. 

I. 

20 

25 

II. 

600 

779 

III. 

300 

238 

IV. 

.  92 

158 

V. 

380 

34o 

VI. 

253 

VII. 

100 

88 

vnr. 

1 00 

96 

IX. 

220 

270 

X. 

666 

634 

Totals. 

2,628 

2,881 

This  is  not  a  large  number  for  so  large  a  town  as 
Vienna,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Society  has 
scarcely  yet  got  into  full  working  order,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  the  help  given  by  it  is  purposely  limited 
to  the  lowest  substratum. 
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The  cost  of  the  meal  given  is  kreutzers,  which  is 
equal  to  about  ijd.  per  head,  and  it  consists  of  bread, 
vegetables,  and  milk  puddings.  The  plan  of  the  Society 
does  not  include  the  provision  of  meals  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  them  entirely  or  in  part.  They  are 
wholly  free. 

The  children  are  brought  to  the  Volkskuche  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  who  remains  to  keep  order, 
and  though  the  kitchen  is  necessarily  a  public  place, 
special  arrangements  are  made,  according  to  which  no 
stranger  is  admitted  into  the  room  during  the  time  the 
children  are  there. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  the  power  of  selection 
in  the  first  instance  is  vested  in  the  school  managers, 
acting  with  the  head  master.  The  latter,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  families,  usually  recom- 
mends the  admission  of  a  child  on  the  ground  of  the 
parents  being,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  unable 
to  give  it  proper  food,  and  the  case  is  then  investigated 
by  one  of  the  Local  Committees  that  are  spread  all  over 
the  town,  and  which  have  the  power  of  calling  in  the 
help  of  volunteer  workers,  who  visit  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  report  on  their  state.  With  this  exception, 
and  that  of  the  members  of  the  Committees,  all  the  work 
of  the  Society  is  done  by  paid  labour. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  somewhat  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Association. 

It  consists  of  four  classes  of  members: — (1)  Honorary 
members,  who  arc  persons  nominated  and  elected  at  a 
general  meeting  on  account  of  their  having  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  Society  in  some  particular  way ; 
(2)  Founders  who  contribute  not  less  than  1,000  florins 
at  their  entrance  ;   (3)  Founders  who,  on  entering,  con- 
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tribute  not  less  than  300  florins  ;  (4)  Ordinary  members 
subscribing  annually  two  florins,  or  paying  down  a  life 
composition  of  50  florins. 

The  business  of  the  Association  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  general  meetings,  one  ordinary  one,  at  least,  being 
held  in  the  year,  at  which  all  members  present  have  an 
equal  power  of  voting.  No  business  can  be  transacted 
unless  fifty  members  arc  present,  but  in  case  of  an  ad- 
journment in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  quorum,  a 
second  meeting  can  forthwith  be  held  with  fourteen  days' 
notice,  at  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  quorum. 
For  the  government  of  the  Association,  the  general  meet- 
ing elects  an  Administrative  Council,  consisting  of  a 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  and  not  less  than  eighteen, 
or  more  than  thirty,  members,  six  of  whom  must  also 
be  town  councillors.  These  hold  office  for  three  years, 
but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  have  the  power  of 
co-operation  in  case  of  vacancies. 

From  the  Council  thus  elected,  six  members  are 
further  selected,  to  form,  with  the  President  and  the  two 
Vice-Presidents,  an  Executive  Committee,  on  which 
devolves  the  chief  work  of  the  Society,  especially  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  Local  Committees  in 
each  district  of  the  town,  and  the  erection  of  the  kitchens 
on  suitable  sites.  Two  members  of  the  Committee  are 
ladies. 

The  funds  of  the  Association  are  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  the  founders  and  members  already 
specified,  increased  by  donations  received  from  the  public, 
and  the  proceeds  of  charity  festivals,  balls,  readings  and 
lotteries,  together  with  some  small  receipts  from  invested 
capital. 

In  the  operations  of  this  Society  the  danger  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  of  doing  moral  injury  to  people  by 
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undermining  the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  improperly 
transferring  parental  responsibilities,  and  it  has  been 
minimised  by  the  rule  of  only  giving  help  to  those 
children  who  may  be  in  extreme  need  and  in  such 
destitution  that  unless  thus  assisted  they  would  probably 
have  to  beg  food  from  chance  charity.  Help  given  to 
such  cases  can  carry  with  it  no  feeling  of  degradation. 

Among  the  good  results  flowing  from  the  work  of 
this  Society,  mention  is  made  in  its  reports  of  the  in- 
creased good  behaviour  of  the  children,  the  incentive 
given  to  application  to  studyr,  and  improved  cleanliness. 
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SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  all  elementary  school  matters  are  directed  on 
the  parochial  system,  and  presided  over  by  the  parish 
priest,  and  while  there  is  no  State  provision  of  food,  there 
are  in  many  parishes  in  Stockholm,  and  sometimes  in 
parts  of  parishes,  agencies  established  by  private  charitable 
persons  for  giving   free   meals  to   the   poorest  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools,  the  only  help  given  by 
the  authorities  being  the  use  of  a  separate  room  adjoin- 
ing the  class-rooms  for  the  purpose,  or  in  some  cases  a 
room  close  by,  disconnected  with  the  school,  which  is  lent 
gratis  by  the  parish.     There  is  one  small  school  at  which 
the  children  pay  a  halfpenny  each  for  their  dinner,  but 
in  all  other  cases,  as  the  relief  is  intended  only  for  those 
in  extremely  necessitous   circumstances,  the    meals  are 
entirely  free.    To  preserve,  however,  the  self-respect  of  the 
children  and  their  parents,  a  system  has  been  established 
which  is  unique  in  connection  with  this  movement.  This 
consists  in  the  children  contributing  to  the  expense  of  the 
dinners  by  giving  a  certain  portion  of  time  each  day,  during 
which  they  do  some  manual  work.    Instructors  are  provided 
for  them  by  the  same  agencies  that  give  the  meal,  and  they 
are  taught  sliced  willow  basket-making,  also  the  repairing 
of  leather  shoes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  the  mending  and 
darning  of  socks  and  stockings.   The  baskets  are  sold  ;  but 
they  only  repair  their  own  or  each  others  clothes.  This 
contribution  of  labour  is  said  to  be  given  very  cheerfully 
by  the  children,  and  they  are  proud  to  help  in  carrying 
wood  and  water  and  sweeping  out  the  rooms.    Five  ot 
the  Societies  in  Stockholm  are  conducted  on  this  principle. 
Decision  as  to  the  eligibility  of  cases  for  admission  is 


exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  though  they 
are  often  assisted  in  the  investigations  they  make  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  families  by  the  "  Diaconessen." 

The  meals  consist  of  dinners  and  suppers — not  break- 
fast, except  in  one  instance — and  are  served  chiefly  by 
volunteers.  Many  of  the  attendants  are  ladies  in  society, 
and  other  attendants  also  work  gratis,  while  the  servants 
are  content  to  take  less  than  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 
No  fixed  number  of  children  are  served  at  once,  but 
usually  not  more  than  80,  while  frequently  there  are  less. 
They  are  seated  on  benches  at  narrow  wooden  tables, 
and  each  child  has  two  plates  ( one  for  soup,  and  one 
for  other  purposes  ),  a  spoon,  a  knife,  and  a  fork. 

The  food  is  purchased  separately  for  each  school,  and 
the  cooking  is  done  in  ordinary  stoves,  the  fuel  used 
being  firwood.  The  cook,  in  most  cases,  is  one  belonging 
to  one  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  charity,  and 
either  serving  without  wages  or  receiving  only  a  trifle  in 
addition. 

The  meal  usually  consists  of  two  dishes,  varying  from 
day  to  day,  with  bread  ad  libitum,  on  five  days  of  the 
week  black  bread,  and  on  one  day  white  bread. 

At  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  Societies, — which  is  one 
of  those  adopting  the  system  of  allowing  the  children  to 
help  with  their  labour — the  fare  for  a  fortnight  is  varied  as 
follows  : — 

Monday  ...  1 

^  r  Meat  Soup.    Rice  Pudding. 

Tuesday  ...  J  r  & 

WEDNESDAY  ]  Fried  Bouilli  and  Potatoes — a  sort 
Thursday     J       of  Porridge. 


Friday 
Saturday 


Black  Puddings  with  Milk  Soup  (in 
same  plate).  Sago  Pudding, 
flavoured  with  fruit. 
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Monday  ...  1 

^  f  Pea  Soup.    Bread  Pudding". 

Tuesday  ...  J 

f  Bacon  with   Black  Beans — a  sort  of 

Wednesday 

^  {        Porridge  (a  different  kind  to  that 

Thursday  5:5  v 

^        mentioned  before). 

FRIDAY     ...  J  Bean   Soup — a  sort  of  bubble  and 

Saturday     [  squeak. 

The  average  cost  of  the  above  dinners  is  1 1  ore  per 
child,  or  3s.  8d.  for  30  children,  which  comes  to  about  i^d. 
per  head.  The  management  of  each  Society  being 
separate,  the  cost  varies  somewhat  in  other  cases,  ranging 
from  10  ore  (lid.)  the  lowest,  to  16  ore  (21-5-d.)  the  highest. 

The  black  bread  given  at  most  of  the  meals  costs  3^d. 
per  kilogram  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  biscuit  rather  than  bread. 

At  the  school  whose  bill  of  fare  is  given  above,  suppers 
are  also  provided  at  a  cost  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny.  These 
also  are  made  to  vary  somewhat,  the  meal  consisting  on 
following  evenings  of  (1)  gruel,  (2)  porridge,  (3)  bean 
soup,  (4)  gruel,  (5)  pearl  barley,  (6)  rice  porridge.  For 
a  very  few  especially  selected  cases,  breakfast  is  also 
provided  at  this  highly-favoured  school  at  a  cost  of  £d.  per 
child. 

The  instance  of  another  school  may  be  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  what  is  being  done.  This  is  what  we  might 
call  (bearing  in  mind  the  noble  work  done  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  a  good  many  years  ago)  a  Ragged  School, 
for  it  is  established  by  a  few  private  persons  to  assist  some 
80  children,  whose  cases  are  those  of  extreme  poverty,  and 
who  are  drafted  to  it  from  many  different  parishes,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  an  exceptional  way.  The 
teachers  are  paid  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  and  so 
much  attention  is  given  the  hitherto  neglected  children, 
who  are  also  provided  with  clothes,  that  they  soon  cease 
to  look  ragged  and  dirty,  and  work  as  well  as  those  in  the 
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regular  elementary  schools.  As  a  part  of  the  scheme, 
meals  are  provided  for  these  scholars.  The  meat  is 
supplied  by  a  benevolent  firm,  who  not  only  sell  it  at  a 
low  price,  but  cook  it  before  sending  it  in,  so  that  it  only 
has  to  be  warmed  up  ;  it  consists  of  stewed  lungs,  waste 
sausage,  and  two  kinds  of  brawn.  Each  child  has  also 
over  a  pint  of  soup  daily,  and  rice  puddings  and  pancakes 
also  figure  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The  usual  black  bread  is 
given  ad  libitum.  The  cost  of  this  meal  (exclusive  of  the 
bread)  is  i+d.  per  head.  The  period  of  the  year  during 
which  meals  are  given  in  Stockholm  is  from  the  beginning 
of  November  to  the  end  of  April,  and  while  the  dinners  are 
provided  on  each  week-day  during  that  time,  in  most  of 
the  schools  the  same  children  only  partake  of  them  every 
other  day,  as  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  give  them  on 
alternate  days  to  the  boys  and  to  the  girls,  thus  keeping 
them  apart. 

The  effect  of  the  meals  on  the  children  is  thus  described, 
by  those  who  have  personally  watched  them,  as  beneficial 
in  several  ways  : — 

"  It  is  good  for  physique  ;  at  first  they  can  eat  but 
"  very  little  ;  after  some  weeks  their  appetite  is 
"  doubled. 

"  It  is  good  for  school  work,  if  combined  with  the 
"  manual  work  taught  by  most  of  the  dinner-giving 
"  agencies  during  the  free  hours.  It  promotes  regular 
"  attendance  very  distinctly.  The  effect  on  the  parents 
"  would  be  pauperising  were  the  meals  given  indis- 
"  criminately,  but  there  are  so  many  safeguards  that 
"  now  it  does  no  harm. 

"It  would  be  considered  degrading  were  not  the 
"  children  carefully  chosen,  and  did  they  not,  in 
"  most  cases,  contribute  to  the  expenses  by  their 
"  handicraft." 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  clothing  is  not  supplied  in 
connection  with  food-provision,  but  is  often  given  the 
children  by  other  agencies.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  two  characteristics  of  the  nation  unite  in 
rendering  successful  the  movement  for  thus  assisting 
school  children  in  Sweden. 

The  first  is  the  absence  of  religious  animosities.  It  is 
recognised  as  the  first  duty  of  every  child  to  learn  the 
Lutheran  Catechism,  and  there  is  no  heart-burning  rivalry 
between  the  Church  and  other  sects.  The  parish  priest,  as 
the  head  of  the  parish  school  organisation,  does  not  give 
rise  to  suspicion  or  ill-will,  but  all  co-operate  in  heartily 
working  together  for  the  good  of  the  children.  The  second 
characteristic  is  the  remarkable  charitableness  of  Swedes 
in  all  classes.  From  this  it  results  that  without  assistance 
from  the  State,  or  from  the  rates — excepting  so  far  as  the 
general  loan  of  rooms  is  concerned,  and,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  a  trifling  subscription  from  the  parochial  boards — 
funds  for  the  meals  and  voluntary  personal  help  are 
readily  forthcoming,  without  any  apparent  effort.  And 
on  the  other  hand  anything  like  imposition  is  successfully 
prevented  by  a  combination  of  great  good  sense  with  the 
charitableness  on  the  part  of  those  who  give,  and  a  feeling 
of  honour  on  the  part  of  those  who  receive.  Any  child 
would,  without  hesitation,  be  turned  away  who  came 
contrary  to  the  rules  by  which  selection  is  made,  and  the 
general  respect  in  which  the  benevolent  workers  of  these 
Societies  are  held  would  prevent  any  attempt  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  their  benefits. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  no  legislation 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  providing 
meals  for  poor  school  children.  The  same  reasons  that 
account  for  the  absence  of  State  interference  in  other 
countries  apply  of  course  equally  here,  but  in  addition  a 
different  reason  exists  which  certainly  cannot  be  adduced 
in  the  case  of  any  European  country.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  American  public  schools  in  the  large 
centres  of  population,  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago,  agree  in  the  statement  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  tJiere  is  no  need  of  any  snch  help  being  afforded. 

Several  causes  contribute  to  bring  about  this  remarkable 
result.  The  most  powerful  factor,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
improved  social  conditions,  for  the  most  part,  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  which  restrict  the  sphere  of  poverty. 
The  field  open  for  energy,  and  the  opportunities  for 
employment  are  so  ample,  that  poverty,  such  as  we  know 
it,  in  the  older  and  more  densely  populated  countries  of 
Europe,  does  not  exist.  Not  that  the  sacred  dictum,  "  the 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  ceases  to  be  true.  As  long 
as  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  remain,  indolence, 
improvidence  and  vice,  will  always  involve  a  certain 
number  in  want  and  suffering,  whatever  may  be  the 
existing  forms  of  government,  or  however  favourable  sur- 
rounding conditions  ;  unavoidable  misfortune  will  also  add 
a  certain  percentage  to  the  list  of  the  destitute.  A  resi- 
duum of  the  population  can  therefore  be  found  in  the 
United  States  suffering  from  unmistakable  poverty,  but 
so  small  in  its  extent  as  not  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
introduction  of  any  system  for  relieving  the  children  con- 
nected with  it. 
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A  further  cause  contributing  to  the  superior  position 
of  the  American  school  children  is  the  absence,  in  most 
States,  of  compulsory  education.  By  this,  of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  necessarily  that  voluntary  education  is  better 
than  compulsory,  but  that  in  the  absence  of  compulsion  the 
poorest  class  of  children  is  not  driven  in  to  the  schools,  and 
that,  therefore,  only  children  of  a  higher  class  are  found  in 
school  attendance,  and  these  do  not  need  a  helping  hand 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  nourishment.  If  the  very  poorest 
class  were  forced  into  the  schools,  in  some  of  the  large 
centres  of  population  there  would  probably  be  some  who 
would  require  help  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  school 
instruction  ;  but  this  is  only  to  speculate  on  what  might  be 
under  conditions  which  do  not  exist. 

One  remaining  consideration  is  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  community  is  already,  happily,  sufficient  to  meet  and 
cope  with  any  wants  of  the  children.  Such  poverty  as 
exists  is  relieved  by  private  charity.  Whenever  the  agents 
of  the  schools — in  those  States  in  which  compulsory 
education  does  exist — or  truant  officers,  as  they  are  called, 
come  across  isolated  cases  of  extreme  destitution  in  which 
parents  are  unable  to  properly  clothe  or  feed  their  children, 
they  draw  the  attention  of  the  charitable  agencies  to  such 
cases,  and  the  machinery  for  enforcing  school  attendance 
is  not  put  into  operation  till  after  relief  has  thus  been 
afforded. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  charities  exist  in  the  United 
States  which  have  for  their  exclusive  object  the  feeding  of 
school  children.  The  benevolent  societies  that  exist  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  generally.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  public  distribution  of  soup  that  takes  place  at  Boston,  at 
the  police-stations,  during  the  winter,  it  is  possible  that 
some  children  may  partake  in  the  benefit,  but  the  agencies 
at  work  were  not  created  for  their  exclusive  advantage. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  INQUIRY  FORM  ( France). 


VILLE    DE  PARIS. 


REPUBLIQUE  FRAN£AISE. 
Caisses  des  E coles  du  Arrondissement, 


CANTINE 


jo 


,  Communale. 
Ecoles  \ 

Maternelle  


Name  

Christian  Name  

Age  

Name  of  Father   

„     „  Mother  

„  „  Responsible  Person 
Nationality  


Occupation  f  of  Father  

and       J    „  Mother  

Earnings    y      Responsible  Person  

Residence  of  Parents  

„  Responsible  Person  

C  Rent  

Expenses  j  Number  0f  Children  under  16  years  of  age. 


Proposed  mode 

of 

dealing  with  case. 


OBSERVATIONS, 
i.  (Free  admission  t®  i  of  meal)  

2  •     (     J  )  J  J  J  5     3     J  J        J  ?  )   

3-  (  »  »       »  whole,,  )  

4.  (With  or  without  Bread)  

Date  of  enrolment  of  name  

Date  and  reasons  of  striking  off  of  name  

Signature  of  Secretary.  Signature  of  Councillors. 
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Form  of  Monthly  Return  made  by  the  School  Canteens 
in  Paris,  giving  a  Summary  of  each  month's  zvork. 


SCHOOL  CANTEENS.  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Section   City  of  Paris. 

Month  1 8   Caisse  des  Ecoles 

of.  Arrondissement. 


Schools  served. 


11 


Expenses  paid  by  the  ") 
Cantiniere  J 


Cash  to  deposit  = 
Reserved  for  Statistical  Dept. 


Materials 

Portions. 

Price. 

Total 
Expense. 

Portions. 

Deficit. 

Excess. 

Signature  of  Lady  Secretary. 


Expenses. 


Bread   

Raw  Vegetables 

Meat   

Dry  Vegetables 

Washing  

Fuel   

Linen 
Apparatus 
Wages   

Total 

Receipts  ... 

Deficit 

Excess 
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LBS   CA/SSES  DES  ECOLES. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  free  or  bought  "  Portions  " 
supplied  by  the  School  Canteens  in  each  arrondissement 
during  the  years  1886,  1887  and  1888. 
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LES   CAISSES  DES  ECOLES. 


Table  showing  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  School  Canteens,  in  certain  years,  by  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  and  the  Caisses  des  Ecoles,  respectively. 
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LES  CAISSES  DES  ECOLES. 


School  Canteens. 


Specimen  of  Regulations. 


1.  According  to   the  resolution  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 

Paris,  approved  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  Caisse 
des  Ecoles  of  the  arrondissement,  is  about 

to  extend  the  organisation  of  the  School  Canteens  to 
all  the  primary  and  infant  schools  of  the  arrondissement, 
to  provide  the  children  with  a  mid-day  meal  of  hot  and 
wholesome  food. 

2.  The  work  of  the  Canteens  is  carried  on  under  the  superintend- 

ance,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Administrative 
Council  and  the  delegated  ladies,  with  the  kind  co- 
operation of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools. 

3.  Each  Canteen  is  kept  by  a  Cantiniere,  who  is  in  the  employ- 

ment of  the  Caisse  des  Ecoles.  The  Council  will  fix 
her  salary,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  Canteen 
at  which  she  serves,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  delegated 
lady. 

4.  The  Council  appoints  and  dismisses  the  Cantinieres  ;  some- 

times, in  a  case  of  urgency,  the  delegated  lady  will 
have  the  right  of  provisionally  suspending  a  Cantiniere, 
and  replacing  her  by  one  of  the  supplementary  Can- 
tinieres, until  the  decision  of  the  Council.  There  will  be, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  work,  one  or  several 
supplementary  Cantinieres,  appointed  or  dismissed  as 
indicated  in  Regulation  3. 
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5.  The  provisions  served  to  the  children  daily  consist  of  Soup, 

Meat  and  Vegetables,  divided  into  portions. 

The  price  of  each  portion  is  fixed  at  5  centimes,  or 
for  the  entire  meal  of  the  day  15  centimes. 

In  no  case  will  one  only  of  the  three  kinds  of  provisions 
be  given  separately. 

6.  The  making  hot  of  provisions  brought  from  without  by  the 

children  is  subordinated  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
cooking  apparatus. 

Permission  for  thus  heating  provisions  is  given  by  the 
delegated  lady. 

The  Cantiniere  is  forbidden  to  cook  raw  provisions 
brought  from  without  by  the  children. 

7.  The  Cantiniere   must  not,  for  any  reason,  or  under  any 

pretext,  take  money  from  the  children. 

8.  Entrance  to  the  Canteen  is  forbidden  to  all  strangers. 

9.  The  provisions  are  supplied  in  exchange  for  counters,  each 

representing  the  value  of  5  centimes. 

The  counters  are  given  out  in  the  morning,  on  entering 
the  classes,  to  the  children  or  their  parents,  by  the  care 
of  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  schools  against  the 
delivery  of  the  money  they  represent. 

Families  that  cannot  buy  the  counters  for  the  feeding 
of  their  children  must  make  request  for  them  by  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Caisse  des  Ecoles. 

Parents  will  be  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

Free  counters  will  be  given  to  the  children  who,  after 
inquiry,  shall  be  admitted  by  the  Municipality  to  enjoy 
free  admission. 

This  distribution  will  be  made  in  a  manner  to  guard, 
in  all  cases,  the  self-respect  of  the  child  assisted. 

10.  The  counters  are  received  by  the  Cantiniere  at  the  time  of 

the  distribution  of  the  provisions. 
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Immediately  after  the  meal  the  Cantinicre  counts  the 
counters  which  she  has  received,  and  retakes  them  each 
day  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school;  the  number 
of  these  counters  is  entered  on  a  special  register,  which 
is  signed  each  day  by  the  master  or  mistress,  as  also 
by  the  Cantiniere. 

11.  The  accountant's  department  of  the  Canteens  is  centred 
at  the  municipal  offices,  where  a  special  office  is  opened  every 
day  of  the  week  from  8.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  and  on  Sunday  from  8  to 
10  o'clock  a.m. 

12.  The  delegated  ladies  will  verify  and  check  to  the  end  of 
each  month  the  accounts  relative  to  the  Canteens  of  their 
district,  adding  to  them  such  observations  as  they  think  useful  to 
make  in  the  interest  of  the  good  working  of  the  service. 

13.  The  present  Regulations  will  be  printed  and  posted  up  in 
each  of  the  schools  provided  with  a  Canteen,  in  such  a  way  that 
every  one  may  be  able  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 


LES 

SOUPES  SCOLAIRES 

PAR 


P.  CESAR. 


SOUP-KITCHENS 


IN 

SCHOOLS. 

BY 

The  rev.  p.  cesar, 

Vicar  of   St.  Imier,  Canton  de  Berne,  Switzerland  ; 
Director  of  St.  Imier  Primary  Schools. 


Translated  by  J.  G.  ANDERSON,  B.A.,  Lond.,  French 
Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 


OBSERVATION  GENERALE. 


Cette  etude  repose  sur  les  renseignements  officiels  qui  m'ont 
ete  envoyes  par : 

1.  M.  le  Dr.  Lardy,  ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  la  Suisse 

aupres  de  la  Republique  francaise  (pour  la  France). 

2.  M.  le  Dr.  Roth,  ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  la  Suisse 

aupres  de  l'empire  d'Allemagne  (pour  l'Allemagne). 

3.  M.  Aeppli,  ministre  plenipotentiaire  de  la  Suisse  aupres 

de  l'empire  austro-hongrois  (pour  l'Autriche). 

4.  M.   Rivier,  consul  general   Suisse   pour  la  Belgique  et 

l'Etat  du  Congo  (pour  la  Belgique). 

5.  M.  le   Dr.   Gobat,  directeur  de  l'education,  a  Berne; 

M.  le  Dr.  Zutt,  directeur  de  l'education,  a  Bale ; 
M.  E.  Richard,  chef  du  departement  de  Instruc- 
tion publique,  a  Geneve ;  M.  P.  Hirzel,  directeur 
des  ecoles,  a  Zurich. 

A  tous  ces  Messieurs,  de  meme  qu'a  M.  N.  Droz,  con- 
seiller  federal  et  a  M.  de  Claparede,  ministre  Suisse  a  Wash- 
ington, j'adresse  mes  plus  sinceres  remerciements. 

P.  C. 

N.B. — Les  passages,  les  chiffres,  les  observations  et  les 
experiences  faites  que  je  cite  au  cours  de  ce  travail,  sont  puises 
textuellement  dans  les  rapports  que  m'ont  adresses  les  personnes, 
hommes  d'Etat  et  diplomates,  indique'es  ci-dessus. 


PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


This  essay  -  is  based  on  the  official  reports  sent  to  me  by 
the  following  gentlemen  for  the  countries  where  they  reside  : — 

1.  Dr.  Lardy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland  to 

the  French  Republic. 

2.  Dr.  Roth,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland  to  the 

Empire  of  Germany. 

3.  Mr.  Aeppli,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland  to 

the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

4.  Mr.  Rivier,  Swiss  Consul-General  for  Belgium  and  the 

Congo  State. 

5.  Dr.  Gobat,  Director  of  Education  in  Berne;  Dr.  Zutt, 

Director  of  Education  in  Bale  ;  Mr.  E.  Richard,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Geneva  ; 
Mr.  P.  Hirzel,  Director  of  Schools  in  Zurich. 

To  all  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  N.  Droz,  Federal 
Councillor,  and  to  Mr.  de  Claparede,  Swiss  Minister  in 
Washington,  I  beg  to  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

P.  C. 

N.B. — The  passages,  statistics,  remarks,  and  experiences 
quoted  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  are  taken  textually  from  the 
reports  sent  to  me  by  the  statesmen  and  diplomatists  above- 
mentioned. 


LES 

SOUPES  SCOLAIRES. 


Sinite  puerulos  venire  ad  me  ! 

{Mar.  10,  14.) 
Par  l'instruction  a  la  liberte. 

{Devise  du  "  GrutlV1  Suisse.) 
Ventre  affame  n'a  pas  d'oreilles. 

{Proverbe  vidgaire.) 

NOUS  dedions  ce  modeste  travail  a  tous  ceux  qu'interesse 
et  qu'apitoie  le  sort  parfois  si  malheureux  des  enfants  du 
pauvre,  de  ces  jeunes  petits  etres  qui,  a  peine  dans  la 
societe  011  ils  entrent  par  la  porte  de  l'ecole,  font  dejd 
connaissance  avec  cette  chose  affreuse  dont  le  nom  devrait 
etre  raye  du  langage  humain  :  La  misere.  Nous  avons 
l'espoir  que  ces  hommes  de  cceur  puiseront,  dans  les  pages 
suivantes,  le  desir  de  continuer  leur  ceuvre,  c'est-a-dire 
d'unir  leurs  forces  et  leurs  superflus,  afin  de  secourir  la 
partie  de  la  generation  qui  s'avance  pour  laquelle  Institu- 
tion des  Soupes  scolaires  a  ete  creee.  L'enfant  est  une 
plante  fragile,  qui  a  besoin  d'air  pur  et  de  soleil,  de 
nourriture  chaude  et  de  soins  intelligents.  II  suffit  que  l'un 
ou  l'autre  de  ces  divers  elements  viennent  a  lui  manquer 
pour  que  son  d^veloppement  s'arrete,  soit  en  tout  cas  tres 
incomplet,  et  pour  que  naisse  le  germe  des  maladies  futures, 
par  consequent  de  la  pauvrete,  de  1'indigence.  En  d'autres 
termes,  si  Ton  veut  pleinement  realiser  le  precepte  antique, 
mens  sana  in  corpore  saiio,  il  faut,  a  cote  des  jeux  et  des 
exercises  gymnastiques,  faire  jouir  l'enfant  d'une  alimen- 
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Sinite  puerulos  venire  ad  me  ! 

{Marc.  X.j  14.) 
Par  l'instruction  a  la  liberte. 

{Motto  of  the  Swiss  "  Grutli.^) 
A  hungry  belly  has  no  ears. 

{Common  Proverb.) 


We  dedicate  this  modest  essay  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  and  sympathise  with  the  lot,  sometimes  a  very  hard  one, 
of  the  poor  man's  children.  On  their  very  entrance  into 
society  over  the  threshold  of  the  school,  these  creatures  of 
tender  years  become  acquainted  with  that  dreadful  thing, 
whose  name  should  be  erased  from  the  language  of  humanity, 
— Destitution.  We  hope  that  the  perusal  of  these  pages  will 
arouse  in  all  philanthropic  hearts  the  desire  to  continue 
their  work,  that  is,  to  unite  their  energy  and  their  excess 
of  riches  in  helping  that  portion  of  the  coming  generation 
for  which  Soup-kitchens  were  instituted  in  schools.  A 
child  is  a  fragile  plant,  has  need  of  pure  air  and  sunshine, 
of  warm  food  and  intelligent  care.  Deprive  it  of  one  or 
other  of  these  divers  elements  and  its  development  ceases 
or  becomes  at  least  very  imperfect,  the  seeds  are  sown  of 
future  diseases  and  consequently  of  poverty  and  want. 
In  other  words,  if  we  wish  to  give  full  effect  to  the  ancient 
precept,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  we  must  not  only  give  the 
child  games  and  gymnastic  exercises,  but  wholesome  and 
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tation  saine  et  abondante,  fortifiant  le  corps  et  permettant 
a  l'esprit  d'acquerir  l'instruction  necessaire  a  la  simple 
pratique  de  la  vie.  Voila  une  tache,  et  une  tache  belle 
et  grande,  tout  a  fait  philanthropique  dans  le  vrai  sens 
du  mot  :  Aussi  n'aurons-nous  pas  inutilement  travaille 
si,  par  cette  etude,  nous  contribuons  a  l'accomplir. 

I. 

Quand  on  n'etudie  que  le  cote  pour  ainsi  dire  exterieur 
de  notre  monde  contemporain,  de  la  societe  actuelle,  on 
est  tout  de  suite  frappe  du  developpement  grandiose  et 
presque  inattendu  qu'ont  pris  les  arts  et  les  sciences, 
l'industrie  et  le  commerce.  Ce  mouvement  tient  du  mer- 
veilleux.  L'homme  ne  connait  bientot  plus  de  limites. 
Son  esprit  entend  parcourir  tous  les  domaines,  se  rendre 
compte  de  tous  les  evenements,  interroger  tous  les 
mysteres  de  la  nature,  qui  semble  se  preter  volontiers  a 
cette  experience.  II  aborde  la  discussion  de  tous  les 
problemes,  ouvre  des  horizons  nouveaux  sur  les  questions 
sociales  et  parait  devoir  rechercher  le  bonheur  terrestre 
dans  le  plein  epanouissement  de  ses  facultes  mises  au 
service  des  plus  grandes  inventions  de  ce  siecle.  Les 
peuples  s'apprecient  de  jour  en  jour  ;  les  frontieres  ne 
sont  plus  des  barrieres  infranchissables  et  la  fraternite, 
cette  belle  chose  que  les  temps  modernes  finiront  bien  par 
consacrer,  commence  a  feconder  les  ceuvres  les  plus 
humanitaires. 

Les  perfectionnements  apportes  dans  l'outillage  des 
machines  ont  permis  de  decupler,  de  centupler  la  pro- 
duction. On  est  emporte  comme  dans  un  tourbillon  et 
Ton  voudrait  s'arreter,  dire  :  nous  n'irons  pas  plus  loin 
qu'on  ne  le  pourrait  plus.  II  faut  marcher  avec  le  temps, 
se  soumettre  a  la  masse  qui  dicte  les  lois  et  s'efforcer  de 
maintenir  l'equilibre  de  sa  personne  et  de  sa  destinee. 
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abundant  food  to  strengthen  the  body  and  fit  the  mind 
for  acquiring  the  instruction  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Here  we  have  a  task,  a  great  and  beautiful 
task,  one  that  is  entirely  philanthropic  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Our  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if 
this  essay  contributes  in  any  way  to  its  accomplishment. 

I. 

If  we  study  merely  the  external  aspect,  so  to  speak, 
of  contemporary  life,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  magni- 
ficent and  almost  unexpected  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  art  and  science,  trade  and  commerce.  There  is 
something  truly  wonderful  in  the  movement.  There  seems 
to  be  now  no  longer  any  limit  to  man's  power.  His 
mind  aims  at  soaring  through  every  domain,  at  investi- 
gating every  event,  at  interrogating  every  mystery  of 
nature,  which  seems  to  lend  itself  willingly  to  his  experi- 
ments. He  enters  into  the  discussion  of  all  problems, 
opens  up  new  horizons  in  social  questions,  and  seems  to 
find  earthly  happiness  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
employing  them  in  the  service  of  the  greatest  inventions 
of  this  century.  Nations  are  beginning  to  appreciate  one 
another  more  and  more.  Frontiers  are  no  longer  insuper- 
able barriers  ;  and  fraternity,  that  beautiful  thing  to  which 
modern  times  will  one  day  give  complete  sanction,  has 
already  given  an  impulse  to  philanthropic  work. 

The  improvements  made  in  mechanical  appliances 
have  increased  products  tenfold,  or  even  a  hundred- 
fold. .We  are  being  swept  along  as  by  a  whirlwind, 
and  if  we  wished  to  stop  and  say — "  We  will  go  no 
further,"  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  do  so. 
We  must  move  with  the  times,  submit  to  be  led  by 
the  masses  who  dictate  the  laws,  and  endeavour 
to   keep   ourselves   and    our    destinies    in  equilibrium. 
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Malheur  aux  faibles  !  criait-on  jadis.  L'egoi'sme  n'est  pas 
eteint,  tant  s'en  faut  ;  cependant,  il  ne  regne  plus  comme 
autrefois  et  deja  s'annonce  comme  une  nouvelle  aurore, 
l'aurore  d'une  societe  plus  juste,  plus  forte,  plus  maitresse 
d'elle-meme,  puisque  les  grands  s'associeront  aux  petits 
pour  resoudre  les  graves  problemes  qui  se  posent  devant 
notre  generation  en  fievre. 

Les  centres  populeux  ont  vu  leurs  habitants  s'aug- 
menter  dans  des  proportions  incroyables.  La  vapeur  et 
l'electricite,  les  deux  plus  puissants  propagateurs  de  la 
civilisation,  avec  la  parole  imprimee,  ont  transforme 
comme  par  un  coup  de  baguette  magique  la  surface  de 
notre  globe.  Les  voies  de  communications  se  multiplient 
a  1'infini.  En  vingt-quatre  heures  on  fait  un  trajet  qu'il 
y  a  un  siecle  on  mettait  dix  jours  a  parcourir.  A 
cinquante  lieues  de  distance,  la  voix  humaine  porte  des 
nouvelles  tristes  ou  gaies,  des  souhaits  de  cceur  ou  des 
combinaisons  d'affaires.  Les  decouvertes  faites  en  chimie 
et  en  mecanique  ont  remplace  les  procedes  anciens  par 
des  methodes  plus  pratiques  et  surtout  plus  lucratives, 
grace  auxquelles  les  produits  les  plus  varies,  les  bons 
comme  les  mauvais,  sont  offerts  a  la  consommation 
generale. 

Avec  ce  changement  a  vue,  qui  a  l'air  d'un  decor 
d'opera  nouveau,  ou  l'homme  est  toujours  l'acteur  principal, 
les  besoins  de  la  creature  sont  devenus  plus  nombreux 
aussi.  II  y  a  certes  plus  de  bien  etre  qu'aux  ages 
enfuis,  ce  qui  ne  veut  du  tout  pas  dire  que  nous  soyons 
plus  heureux  ni  plus  satisfaits.  Notre  nature,  eveillee 
par  les  bruits  du  monde,  de  la  societe  qui  s'agite, 
est  avide  de  jouissances.  On  se  hate  de  travailler  pour 
vivre  plus  vite  a  l'aise,  quitte  a  tomber  en  route,  dans 
un  trou  noir  qui  s'appelle  la  mine.  Beaucoup  partent 
avec  espoir,  des  talents  et  des  moyens  divers  :  plusieurs 
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Woe  to  the  weak  !  people  used  to  exclaim.  Selfishness 
is  not  dead,  far  from  it  ;  yet  it  no  longer  reigns  supreme 
as  in  former  times.  Already  the  signs  of  a  new  dawn 
are  appearing,  the  dawn  of  an  age  that  will  be  juster, 
stronger,  more  self-controlled  ;  for  the  strong  are  joining 
with  the  weak  to  resolve  the  serious  problems  which 
present  themselves  to  this  fever-stricken  generation. 

Populous  centres  have  seen  the  numbers  of  their 
inhabitants  increase  at  an  incredible  rate.  Steam  and 
electricity,  the  two  most  powerful  agents  of  civilisation, 
have,  with  the  aid  of  the  printing-press,  transformed,  as 
if  by  a  magic  wand,  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Means  of 
communication  are  being  greatly  multiplied.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  we  now  perform  a  journey  which  a  century 
ago  required  ten  days.  At  a  distance  of  150  miles  we 
can  hear  the  articulations  of  the  human  voice,  conveying 
sad  or  pleasant  news,  hearty  good  wishes,  or  mere 
matters  of  business.  The  discoveries  made  in  chemistry 
and  in  mechanics  have  replaced  the  processes  of  the 
ancients  by  more  practical,  and  especially  more  lucra- 
tive methods,  thanks  to  which  the  most  varied  products, 
good  as  well  as  bad,  are  offered  for  general  consumption. 

With  these  dioramic  changes,  which  resemble  the 
scenery  of  a  new  opera,  where  man  is  always  the  chief 
actor,  the  wants  of  the  creature  have  likewise  become  more 
numerous.  There  are  now  certainly  more  of  the  comforts 
of  life  than  in  past  ages,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
we  are  happier  or  more  contented.  Our  natures,  aroused 
by  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  world,  by  the  feverish  state 
of  society,  become  eager  for  enjoyments.  People  are 
willing  to  work  at  high  pressure  to  be  able  the  sooner  to 
indulge  in  a  life  of  ease,  notwithstanding  the  risk  of  falling 
exhausted  on  the  way  into  the  dark  ditch  of  ruin.  Many 
set  out  with  hopes,  talents,  and  divers  capacities  ;  several 
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manquent  le  but.  Tels  ccs  vaisseaux  qui  voyagent  pour 
des  contrees  lointaines  ct  qui  vont  se  briser  sur  les 
recifs,  a  fleur  de  mer. 

•La  liberte  d'etablissement  qui  sera  demain  le  principe 
de  tous  les  Etats  civilises  ;  la  liberte  politique,  dont 
chaque  pays  jouit  dans  une  mesure  plus  ou  moins  large  ; 
la  liberte  de  conscience  et  de  parole,  les  deux  privileges 
les  plus  sacres  de  l'humanite,  lorsqu'elle  sait  en  user 
sagement  pour  son  developpement  moral ;  toutes  ces 
libertes,  pour  s'epanouir  ainsi  qu'elles  le  doivent  et  le 
peuvent,  rendent  obligatoire  l'instruction  des  masses 
populaires,  etablissent  la  necessite  d'une  ecole  publique, 
soit  officielle,  soit  privee,  ou  les  enfants  de  tous,  mais  plus 
particulierement  encore  ceux  du  pauvre,  de  l'ouvrier,  de  la 
famille  en  fin  vivant  au  jour  le  jour,  ont  l'occasion  et  la 
facilite  d'enrichir  leur  esprit  des  connaissances  les  plus 
-elementaires  de  la  vie  pratique.  Car  la  lutte  est  vive,  la 
concurrence  formidable  ;  et  si,  aux  ages  anciens,  il  fal- 
lait,  en  tout  premier  lieu,  subir  la  loi  du  plus  fort,  en  nos 
temps  modernes,  malgre  les  guerres  nefastes  qui  desolent 
l'humaine  societe,  il  est  indispensable  de  mettre  en  jeu 
toutes  les  facultes  que  Dieu  nous  a  departies  et  qu'une 
instruction  et  une  education  solides  doivent  absolument 
developper.  Le  celebre  axiome  de  Darwin,  dont,  par 
parenthese,  on  abuse  beaucoup  trop,  principalement  pour 
legitimer  des  actions  que  n'eiit  pas  approuvees  le 
savant  anglais  lorsqu'il  le  formulait,  est  plutot  vrai  sur 
le  terrain  purement  intellectuel  que  sur  celui  de  la  force 
physique,  du  moins  a  notre  epoque  de  transformisme  :  ce 
n'est  plus,  en  effet,  le  plus  fort  qui  triomphe  le  plus 
aisement  des  difficultes  de  toutes  sortes  contre  lesquelles 
nous  allons  buter  souvent,  c'est  le  plus  habile,  le  plus 
richement  et  intelligemment  doue.  Aussi  en  resulte-t- 
il  et  d'une  maniere  certaine,  que  cclui-la  sera  le  premier 
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miss  the  goal.  Such  are  those  ships  which  sail  for  far-off 
shores,  only  to  be  dashed  on  reefs  that  are  scarcely  visible 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Liberty  of  settlement,  which  will  soon  be  a  recognised 
piinciple  in  all  civilised  countries  ;  political  liberty,  which 
every  country  enjoys  more  or  less  ;  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  speech,  the  two  most  sacred  privileges  of  humanity 
when  it  knows  how  to  make  a  wise  use  of  them  for  its 
moral  advancement ;  all  these  liberties,  if  they  are  to 
flourish  as  they  ought  to  do  and  are  capable  of  doing, 
render  the  instruction  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
obligatory  and  necessitate  the  founding  of  a  public  school, 
whether  official  or  private,  where  all  children,  but  more 
especially  those  of  the  poor  man,  of  the  operative,  of  the 
family,  in  short,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  may  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  to  enrich  their  minds  with  the 
most  elementary  attainments  of  practical  life.  For  the 
struggle  is  a  sharp  one,  the  competition  formidable  ;  and 
if,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  in  modern  times,  in  spite  of  the 
horrible  wars  which  devastate  human  society,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  bring  into  action  all  the  faculties  with  which 
God  has  endowed  us,  and  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
developed  by  sound  learning  and  a  sound  education.  The 
celebrated  axiom  of  Darwin — which,  by  the  way,  is  too 
often  twisted  from  its  real  sense,  principally  to  make 
actions  legitimate  which  the  learned  Englishman  would 
not  have  approved  when  he  stated  it — is  true  rather  from 
an  intellectual  than  from  a  physical  point  of  viewr,  at  least 
in  this  age  of  evolution.  It  is  no  longer,  indeed,  the 
strongest  who  triumphs  most  easily  over  the  difficulties 
of  all  kinds  which  beset  our  paths,  it  is  the  cleverest, 
he  whose  intellect  is  most  richly  endowed.  Moreover, 
the  certain  result  of  this    is   that   he    will    stand  first 
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qui,  une  fois  ayant  atteint  l'age  d'homme,  dispose  d'une 
bonne  sante,  fortifiee  par  tous  les  exercices  qu'une  sage 
hygiene  conseille,  et  unie  a  un  esprit  qu'une  instruction 
sommaire  a  rendu  veritablement  superieur  et  libre. 

Mais,  si  tels  sont  les  dehors  de  notre  societe,  de  cette 
civilisation  qui  nous  frappe  et  dont  on  admire  les 
creations  dans  les  expositions  universelles,  la  vie  des 
grandes  villes,  le  luxe  qu'elles  deploient,  dans  le  raffine- 
ment  que  Ton  met  en  ses  plaisirs,  ses  joies  et  meme  en 
ses  opinions  pessimistes  sur  l'existence  d'aujourd'hui  ;  si  ce 
cote  brillant  eclate  a  chaque  instant,  a  propos  d'une 
rejouissance,  d'un  festin  quelconques,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins 
vrai  non  plus  que  ce  n'est  pas  toute  l'humanite,  tout  le 
monde  de  notre  epoque,  si  riche  en  contrastes  tangibles, 
et  que,  bien  au-dessous  des  classes  dirigeantes  et  une 
partie  des  classes  dirigees,  tout  au  bas  de  l'echelle  sociale, 
pres  de  la  machine  qui  souffle  bruyamment,  dans  l'atelier 
souvent  mal  aere,  au  fond  des  logements  sombres  qu'en- 
veloppent  des  espaces  insalubres,  il  existe  des  hommes 
aussi,  des  peres,  des  meres  et  des  enfants,  qui,  a  premiere 
vue,  semblent  constituer  a  eux  seuls  une  corporation 
nouvelle,  la  corporation  des  pauvres,  des  infortunes,  des 
malheureux,  dont  la  veille  a  ete  une  peine,  un  labeur 
fatigant  et  dont  le  lendemain  continuera  le  meme  labeur, 
la  meme  peine,  monotone,  enervante.  C'est  l'ombre  de 
notre  tableau,  la  tache  d'huile  qui  se  repand  sur  une 
etoffe  de  prix,  un  produit  a  rebours  de  la  civilisation. 

Que  si  Ton  descend  dans  ce  monde,  la  cour  des  miracles 
de  l'humanite,  tout  cceur  humain,  s'il  n'est  pas  sature 
d'egoi'sme,  se  sent  pris  d'une  compassion,  d'une  pitie  infinie. 
On  assiste  alors  a  tous  les  ravages  de  la  misere  physique 
et  morale.  Les  salaires  modiques  se  depensent  au  fur  et  a 
mesure  qu'ils  entreat  dans  les  families  ;  deux  ou  trois 
jours  de  maladie  ou  une  semaine  de  chomage  force  vident 
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who,  having  once  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  sound  health,  strengthened  by  a  wise  use  of 
hygienic  bodily  exercises,  and  united  to  a  mind  rendered 
really  superior  and  free  by  a  summary  course  of  instruction. 

But  if  such  is  the  external  aspect  of  society,  of  that 
civilisation  which  strikes  us  with  astonishment,  and  whose 
products  we  admire  in  universal  exhibitions  :  if  such  is 
life  in  our  large  cities,  the  luxury  which  they  display, 
the  refinement  of  their  pleasures  and  joys,  and  even  of 
their  pessimistic  opinions  concerning  modern  existence : 
if  this  brilliant  side  of  life  flashes  out  at  every  moment 
in  connection  with  some  festivity  or  banquet — it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  this  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
humanity,  the  whole  world  of  our  time,  so  rich  in  tangible 
contrasts :  none  the  less  true  that,  far  beneath  the 
governing  classes  and  a  portion  of  the  governed,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  near  the  engine  snorting 
loudly,  in  the  badly-ventilated  work-room,  in  gloomy 
lodgings  with  their  unhealthy  surroundings,  there  also 
exist  human  beings,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  children, 
who  at  first  sight  seem  to  form  a  new  society  apart — the 
society  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  wretched,  whose 
to-day  has  been  a  day  of  toil,  a  fatiguing  labour,  and 
whose  to-morrow  will  continue  the  same  labour,  the  same 
monotonous  everlasting  toil.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  an  oil-stain  on  a  piece  of  valuable  material,  a 
product  in  defiance  of  every  law  of  civilisation. 

Every  humane-hearted  person,  if  not  filled  with  selfish- 
ness, must  feel  seized  with  compassion,  with  infinite  pity, 
on  going  down  into  the  world,  the  scene  of  the  wonders  of 
humanity.  We  then  become  eye-witnesses  of  all  the 
ravages  of  physical  and  moral  misery.  The  modest  earnings 
are  spent  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  family  purse.  Two 
or  three  days'  illness,  or  a  week  of  enforced  idleness,  empties 
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les  buffets  ct  commencent  la  dette  chez  les  fournisseurs, 
laquelle  rarement  s'eteindra,  tant  les  mois  qui  suivent  se 
ressemblent.  Pour  se  distraire,  pour  oublier  tous  les  ecceure- 
ments  d'une  miserable  existence,  il  arrive  souvent  que 
le  pere  et  la  mere  s'adonnent  aux  boissons  alcooliques, 
esperant  trouver,  dans  la  satisfaction  de  ces  passions 
abrutissantes,  la  felicite  revee  qui  ne  se  presente  jamais. 
Et  dans  cette  atmosphere  que  n'illuminent  pas  toujours 
les  honnetes  joies  du  foyer,  les  vi riles  resolutions  de  lutter 
contre  le  mal  envahissant,  les  enfants  sont  procrees  :  ils 
naissent  dans  le  vice  ou,  en  tout  cas,  dans  l'emotion  fugitive 
d'une  ivresse  mauvaise.  On  pourrait  peut-etre  remedier 
encore  a  cet  etat  de  choses,  car  notre  nature  est  merveil- 
leusement  construite,  si,  des  que  ces  petits  etres  sont  sur  la 
terre,  ils  recevaient  une  nourriture  saine  et  abondante ; 
mais,  non  !  ce  n'est  pas  le  cas.  La  situation  pecuniaire 
de  la  famille,  qui  ne  s'ameliore  pas,  bien  que  les  enfants 
augmentent,  eloigne  cette  illusion  :  le  corps  restera  done 
chetif  et  l'esprit,  dans  de  telles  conditions,  loin  de  se 
developper,  suivra  le  sillon  qu'auront  trace  les  parents. 
La  societe  comptera  des  infortunes  de  plus  et  des  hommes 
de  moins. 

On  ne  saurait  ni  n'oserait  le  nier  :  le  pauperisme  est 
la  plaie  la  plus  saignante,  la  plus  hideuse  de  notre  epoque. 
C'est  la  source  de  la  plupart  des  autres  miseres.  II  fournit 
les  artisans  du  crime,  jette  la  jeune  fille,  la  femme  sur  le 
pave,  a  la  quete  du  morceau  de  pain.  II  se  montre  partout 
et  etale  aux  regards  sa  purulence  physique  et  morale. 
Quand  les  ancetres  de  la  generation  de  maintenant 
cultivaient  leur  champ,  autour  de  leur  cabane,  ils  etaient 
pauvres,  mais  pas  beaucoup  a  plaindre  ;  de  nos  jours,  c'est, 
d'une  part,  le  luxe  dans  le  haut  et,  d'autre  part,  le  de- 
nuement  dans  le  bas  de  la  societe  qui  ont  fait  decouvrir 
l'abime  profond  qui  s'ouvre  devant  nous. 
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the  cupboard  and  creates  tradesmen's  debts,  which  are 
rarely  ever  cleared  off,  for  it  is  the  same  story  repeated 
from  month  to  month.  In  order  to  divert  their  thoughts, 
in  order  to  forget  all  the  bitterness  of  a  miserable  existence, 
it  often  happens  that  both  father  and  mother  become  the 
victims  of  strong  drink,  hoping  to  find  in  the  satisfaction 
of  this  brutalising  passion  the  happiness  which  they  have 
dreamt  of,  but  which  never  comes.  And  in  this  atmosphere, 
not  always  lighted  up  by  the  honest  pleasures  of  the  fire- 
side, or  by  the  manly  resolve  to  struggle  against  the  invading 
evil,  children  are  begotten.  They  are  conceived  in  vice, 
or  at  any  rate  in  the  fugitive  moments  of  drunken  excite- 
ment. This  state  of  things  could,  perhaps,  be  remedied, 
for  our  nature  is  wonderfully  fashioned,  if  these  tiny 
creatures  received  a  wholesome  and  abundant  nourishment 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world  ;  but,  alas  !  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  pecuniary  position  of  the  family,  which  does 
not  ameliorate,  although  the  number  of  children  increases, 
is  another  hindrance  to  the  realisation  of  this  illusion.  The 
body  will  therefore  remain  undersized  and  weakly,  and  the 
mind,  far  from  developing  in  such  circumstances,  will  follow 
the  trace  marked  out  by  the  parents.  And  thus  so  many 
unfortunates  more,  so  many  men  less,  are  reckoned  in  the 
rolls  of  society. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  nor  would  anyone  attempt  to  do 
so,  that  pauperism  is  the  most  painful,  the  most  hideous 
plague-spot  of  our  time.  It  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  other 
evils.  It  produces  the  artizans  of  crime,  and  drives  the 
young  girl,  or  even  the  wife,  to  the  streets  in  quest  of  a 
morsel  of  bread.  It  shows  itself  everywhere,  and  displays 
to  every  gaze  its  moral  and  physical  putrefaction.  When 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  generation  cultivated  their 
fields  around  their  humble  homesteads,  they  were  poor, 
but  not  greatly  to  be  pitied  ;  in  our  time,  it  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  luxury  of  the  upper  classes,  and  on  the  other,  the 
destitution  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  which  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  abyss  which  lies  at  our  feet. 
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Les  causes  du  pauperisme — et  nous  entendons  par  ce 
mot  :  la  misere — sont  nombreuses  et  variees.  Un  auteur 
les  classe  sous  deux  denominations.  Les  causes  internes 
et  les  causes  externes  :  parmi  les  premieres,  citons  la 
paresse,  l'inconduite  et  l'alcoolisme  ;  dans  les  secondes 
nous  placons  l'ignorance,  l'organisation  du  travail,  les 
crises  diverses,  les  accidents,  la  maladie,  la  vieillesse  et  la 
mort.  Des  que  l'arTreuse  gangrene  attaque  le  corps,  lame, 
la  meilleure  partie  de  notre  personnalite,  ne  resiste  plus  que 
malaisement.  On  sacrifie  tout  a  ses  pires  instincts  ;  une 
vie  d'expedients  remplace  une  existence  de  labeurs 
honnetes  et,  lorsqu'un  pere  et  une  mere  en  sont  arrives  a 
ce  degre  d'abaissement,  la  demoralisation  est  complete  et 
fleurit  au  foyer  ou  il  eut  ete  cependant  possible  de  vivre 
d'une  maniere  convenable,  sinon  heureuse,  avec  quelque 
prevoyance,  une  volonte  plus  ferme,  une  education  et  une 
instruction  suffisantes. 

Ce  n'est  pas  dans  le  but  que  poursuit  cette  etude  de 
nous  etendre  davantage  sur  ce  probleme  social  qui  resume 
tous  les  autres,  sur  cette  grave  question,  dont  la  solution 
toujours  cherchee  n'est  pas  prete  sans  doute  a  etre  formulee. 
Disons  seulement,  et  en  passant,  que  deux  grands  principes 
sont  vivement  discutes :  le  socialisme  par  l'Etat  et  le 
socialisme  par  Pindividu  ou  par  la  corporation.  La 
premiere  conception,  l'Etat  faisant  tout,  distribuant  le 
travail  et  assurant  le  pain,  oui,  je  voudrais  qu'elle  put 
se  realiser;  mais  jc  crains  que  ce  ne  soit  qu'une  .  .  .  . 
genereuse  utopie.  Quant  a  la  seconde,  elle  susciterait 
certainement  de  sublimes  devouements,  de  beaux  sacri- 
fices, mais  nous  la  croyons  aussi  impuissante  a  satisfaire 
a  la  necessite  qui  s'impose  de  lutter  contre  les  ravages 
de  la  misere. 

Loin  de  nous  l'orgueil  de  penscr  que  nous  possedons 
la  clef  qui  ouvre  toutes  les  portes  et  que  nous  sommes 
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The  causes  of  pauperism — and  by  this  word  we  mean 
extreme  destitution — are  numerous  and  various.  A  writer 
has  classified  them  under  two  heads :  internal  causes 
and  external  causes.  Among  the  first  we  may  place 
misconduct  and  strong  drink  ;  among  the  second  we  may 
mention  ignorance,  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  financial 
crises  of  all  kinds,  accidents,  sickness,  old  age,  and  death. 
As  soon  as  the  dreadful  canker  attacks  the  body,  the  mind, 
the  better  part  of  our  being,  offers  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
Everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  worst  instincts  ;  a  life  of 
makeshifts  replaces  one  of  honest  work,  and  when  a  father 
and  mother  have  fallen  to  this  point  of  abjectness,  demor- 
alisation soon  becomes  complete,  and  flourishes  around  the 
fireside,  where  it  might  have  been  possible  to  live  becom- 
ingly, nay,  even  happily,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  foresight,  a 
stronger  will,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  education  and 
instruction. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  not  to  make  a 
lengthened  inquiry  into  this  social  problem,  which  includes 
all  others,  into  this  grave  question,  which,  though  con- 
stantly investigated,  is,  doubtless,  not  yet  ripe  for  solution. 
We  may  merely  notice  in  passing,  that  two  great  principles 
are  being  vigorously  discussed  :  State  Socialism  and 
Individual  or  Corporate  Socialism.  The  first  conception — 
that  of  the  State  doing  everything,  distributing  work, 
and  guaranteeing  to  each  individual  his  daily  bread — we 
should  like  very  much  to  see  realised  ;  but  we  are  very 
much  afraid  it  is  only  a  generous  Utopian  idea.  As  for 
the  other,  it  would  certainly  call  forth  sublime  acts  of 
devotion,  splendid  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  but  we  believe  it 
is  likewise  of  no  avail  in  carrying  out  the  obligation  which 
devolves  upon  us  to  struggle  against  the  ravages  of  poverty. 

Far  from  us  the  presumption  to  think  that  we 
possess  the  key  which  opens  every  door,  or  that  we  can 
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a  meme  d'indiquer  la  recette  qui  guerit  tous  les  maux. 
Toutefois,  il  nous  scmble  qu'il  y  aurait  un  terrain 
d'entente,  ou  tous  les  hommes  de  coeur,  le  grand  nombre, 
esperons-nous,  pourraient  se  rencontrer,  se  tendre  la 
main  et  tenter  la  bataille  supreme.  L'Etat  ne  doit 
naturellement  pas  se  desinteresser  d'une  aussi  formidable 
entreprisc,  il  doit  exercer  toute  sa  legitime  influence, 
cooperer  a  cette  ceuvre,  le  bien-etre  de  tous,  qui  est 
bien  l'un  de  ses  principaux  devoirs.  Alors,  de  cette 
facon,  en  unissant  les  efforts  individuels  et  ceux  des 
gouvernements,  par  une  organisation  generale  et  parfaite 
des  caisses  de  secours,  d'assurance  en  cas  de  maladie  et 
d'accidents,  des  caisses  pour  la  vieillesse  et  en  cas  de 
mort  ;  par  une  plus  equitable  repartition  des  salaires, 
l'etablissement  de  tarifs  concordataires  pour  les  memes 
industries  ;  par  la  reglementation  severe  du  travail  des 
femmes  et  des  enfants  dans  les  fabriques,  la  cessation 
des  guerres  qui  sont,  pour  les  uns,  la  source  d'une 
misere  epouvantable,  d'une  mine  complete,  pour  les 
autres,  d'une  richesse  trop  grande  et  quelquefois  tres 
louche,  done  d'inegalites  sociales  ;  et,  surtout  aussi  par 
des  idees  plus  saines,  plus  justes,  plus  raisonnablement 
chretiennes  et  humaines,  par  une  notion  plus  nette  et 
plus  ferine  des  droits  et  des  devoirs  de  l'individu  comme 
membre  de  la  societe,  une  instruction  universellement 
et  plus  liberalement  repandue  ;  si  toutes  ces  reformes 
aboutissaient,  grace  aux  genereuses  initiatives  que  chaque 
jour  enfante,  on  verrait  a  coup  sur  la  misere  non  pas 
disparaitre  entierement,  mais  tellement  diminuee  qu'elle 
n'oserait  plus  s'etaler  en  pleine  lumiere  et  qu'il  serait 
plus  facile  encore  de  la  poursuivre  jusque  dans  ses 
derniers  retranchements. 

Car  elle  existe,  cette  pieuvre  aux  puissantes  tentacu- 
les  :  la  faim,  qui  est  sa  compagne,  qu'elle  associe  a  son 
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give  a  prescription  to  cure  every  malady.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  might  be  a  common  ground,  on 
which  all  kind-hearted  persons  (the  majority,  let  us  hope) 
could  meet  and  join  hands  in  a  supreme  effort  to  prosecute 
the  fight.  Naturally,  the  State  must  not  be  a  disinterested 
party  in  such  a  formidable  enterprise  ;  it  must  exercise  its 
entire  legitimate  influence  and  co-operate  in  the  work,  the 
well-being  of  all,  which  is  indeed  one  of  its  principal  duties. 
Then,  in  this  way,  by  uniting  individual  effort  to  that  of 
the  State ;  by  a  general  and  complete  organisation  of 
mutual  aid  societies  and  insurance  societies  in  case  of 
sickness  and  accidents,  of  funds  for  old  age  and  in  case  of 
death  ;  by  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wages,  the 
institution  of  a  fixed  system  of  tariff  for  each  trade  or 
occupation  ;  by  strictly  regulating  the  work  of  women  and 
children  in  factories  ;  by  the  discontinuance  of  wars,  which 
are  for  some  a  source  of  dreadful  misery  and  complete 
ruin,  for  others,  of  too  great  riches,  often  doubtfully 
acquired,  and  consequently  of  social  inequalities  ;  and 
especially  by  healthier,  juster,  more  reasonably  christian 
and  humane  ideas,  by  a  clearer  and  more  decided  notion 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of 
society,  by  education  universally  and  more  liberally 
diffused  ;  by  means  of  all  these  reforms,  if  successfully 
carried  out  under  the  generous  auspices  which  are  every- 
day brought  to  light,  we  should  certainly  see  poverty  not 
disappear  entirely,  but  so  weakened  that  it  could  no  longer 
show  itself  in  open  day,  and  that  it  would  be  still  easier  to 
pursue  it  into  its  last  entrenchments. 

For  this  devil-fish  with  its  powerful  tentacles  exists. 
Hunger,    its    companion,    which    it    calls    in    to  help 
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ceuvre  de  destruction  physique  et  morale,  la  faim  crie 
ses  souffrances  a  notre  siecle  d'une  voix  lamentable, 
dechiree  de  sanglots  qui  ont  l'accent  du  dernier  rale. 
Ne  lisais-je  pas,  dans  les  feuilles  publiques  de  cette 
semaine,  qua  Paris  et  dans  l'espace  de  quelques 
heures,  on  avait  constate  six  deces  dont  l'unique  cause 
etait  la  faim :  quatre  suicides  et  deux  morts  dans  les 
rues?  N'est-ce  pas  horrible,  ce  brutal  et  poignant  fait 
divers,  entre  la  description  d'une  fete  brillante,  d'un 
repas  somptueux  et  une  nouvelle  mode  de  haut  luxe? 

Et  ce  ne  sont  malheureusement  pas  des  histoires  in- 
ventees  a  plaisir.  Mais,  est-ce  a  dire  que  Ton  n'ait  jamais 
essaye  de  combattre  la  misere  ?  Non  pas !  Au  con- 
traire,  il  nous  parait  a  peu  pres  .certain  que  des  les 
premiers  siecles  de  l'ere  humaine,  aussitot  que  deux 
hommes  ont  ete  lies  par  une  sympathie  reciproque,  l'un 
a  aide  a  l'autre.  C'est  d'ailleurs  tres  naturel.  Malgre  la 
rudesse  des  mceurs,  la  grossierete  de  l'enveloppe  primi- 
tive, il  y  avait  au  fond  de  tous  les  etres,  comme  il  y  a 
et  il  y  aura  toujours,  un  sentiment  bon,  genereux,  qu'il 
suffit  d'eveiller  pour  le  voir  s'epanouir,  souvent  d'une 
maniere  imprevue,  mais  qui,  une  fois  en  vie,  en  activite, 
cherche  a  se  satisfaire  en  soulageant  le  prochain. 

L'antiquite  l'a  aussi  connue,  cette  vertu  que  le  chris- 
tianisme  allait  enseigner  a  tous  les  peuples,  qui  est  la 
base,  l'essence  et  la  couronne  de  la  doctrine  nouvelle : 
nous  avons  nomme  la  charite.  Si  le  mot  est  plus  recent, 
l'idee  est  ancienne :  nous  voulons  croire  qu'elle  a  l'age 
du  monde.  L'histoire  d'Israel — et  si  je  cite  cette  nation  ce 
n'est  que  pour  y  prendre  mon  exemple — nous  raconte  le 
joli  poeme  de  Ruth  et  de  Booz,  de  la  glaneuse,  qui  trouvait 
plus  d'epis  que  les  moissonneurs  n'en  laissent  ordinaire- 
ment  apres  eux.  Oui,  nous  le  reconnaissons  :  ce  sentiment 
etait  moins  repandu,  moins  general  qu'il  ne  Test  a  present; 
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in  its  work  of  moral  and  physical  destruction,  hunger 
proclaims  its  sufferings  to  the  world  in  a  loud  and  lament- 
able voice,  mingled  with  sobs,  which  sound  like  a  last 
death-rattle.  Have  we  not  read,  in  the  public  newspapers 
of  this  week,  that  in  Paris,  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
six  deaths,  four  of  which  were  suicides,  had  been  reported 
as  having  been  due  to  starvation  alone  ?  How  horrible, 
brutal,  and  heartrending  it  is  to  find  such  a  piece  of  news 
coming  after  the  description  of  a  brilliant  fete,  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  or  a  new  fashion  in  high  life. 

These  are  not,  unfortunately,  examples  lightly  invented. 
Can  it  be  said,  however,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  fight  against  poverty?  Certainly  not.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  us  almost  certain  that,  from  the  very 
first  ages  of  the  human  era,  wrhenever  two  men  were  bound 
together  by  mutual  sympathy,  the  one  helped  the  other. 
Moreover,  this  is  quite  natural.  In  spite  of  the  unpolished 
nature  of  their  manners  and  customs  and  the  coarseness  of 
their  primitive  exterior,  there  was,  deep  down  in  the  heart 
of  every  human  being,  as  there  still  is  and  always  will  be, 
a  good  and  generous  feeling,  which  requires  to  be  awakened 
to  blossom  out  in  some  unexpected  way,  but  which,  once 
alive  and  active,  endeavours  to  find  satisfaction  in  comfort- 
ing a  fellow  creature. 

This  virtue,  which  Christianity  was  to  teach  all  nations, 
and  which  is  the  basis,  essence,  and  crown  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, was  also  known  to  antiquity  ;  we  mean  the  virtue  of 
Charity.  The  word  may  be  somewhat  recent,  but  the  idea  is 
an  old  one  ;  we  like  to  believe  it  as  old  as  the  world.  The 
history  of  the  Israelites — and  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
example  that  we  quote  this  nation — contains  the  pretty 
poem  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  of  the  gleaner  who  found  more  ears 
than  reapers  generally  leave  behind  them.  Yes,  we  admit  this 
feeling  was  less  diffused,  less  general,  than  it  is  now,  but 
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mais,  il  palpitait  deja,  tout  en  ayant  aussi  de  nombreuses 
occasions  de  se  manifester. 

L'homme  aura  toujours  des  pauvres  avec  soi,  a  dit  le 
Nazareen.  Nous  ne  le  voyons  que  trop  bien,  plus  de 
dix-huit  siecles  apres  l'epoque  ou  la  nouvelle  lumiere  a 
ebloui  le  monde  antique.  A  travers  tous  les  ages  de  la 
chretiente,  fideles  aux  paroles  du  Maitre,  des  cceurs  haut 
places  ont  accepte  comme  une  tache  sacree  de  secourir  les 
infortunes  de  toutes  sortes.  Diverses  societes  se  sont 
fondees  dans  ce  but  ;  des  ordres  religieux  ont  considere  ce 
devoir  comme  leur  regie  premiere  ;  et,  quand  le  monastere 
s'est  eleve,  dans  l'honnetete  et  la  saintete  de  son  origine, 
il  a  ouvert  ses  portes  tres  larges  aux  miseres  humaines. 
Les  rois  partaient  en  guerre  les  uns  contre  les  autres ; 
1'eglise  officielle  organisait  les  croisades  et  les  disputes 
theologiques  ;  a  cote,  et  presque  dans  l'ombre,  quelques 
pauvres  moines  defrichaient  la  terre,  les  corporations 
assuraient  le  travail  et  le  bien-etre  a  leurs  membres  et  la 
commune,  en  s'etablissant,  prenait  la  charge  de  veiller  a  la 
bonne  administration  de  la  cite.  Les  malheureux  etaient-ils 
alors  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  maintenant,  toute  propor- 
tion gardee  ?  II  ne  nous  est  guere  possible  de  repondre  a 
cette  question,  car,  pour  ces  temps  envoles,  nous  n'avons 
pas  la  statistique  a  notre  disposition,  dont  les  chirTres  seront, 
dans  l'avenir,  une  puissant  moyen  d'organisation. 

Peu  a  peu,  et  comme  une  consequence  logique  des 
progres  realises  pas  a  pas,  la  societe  se  transforme  :  l'idee 
religieuse  qui  reside  au  debut  dans  la  fraternite  des  peuples, 
cede  la  place  a  une  opinion  plus  humaine.  La  R^forme,  la 
decouverte  de  l'imprimerie,  puis  les  diverses  revolutions  qui 
se  succedent,  rompent  les  barrieres  etroites  entre  lesquelles 
les  nations  se  sont  agglomerees.  Un  esprit  philosophique 
et  philanthropique,  large  et  vraiment  social,  nait,  pose  ses 
premisses  et  tire  ses  conclusions  :  L'homme  est  le  frere  de 
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it  had  already  throbbed  into  life,  while  having  also 
numerous  opportunities  of  manifesting  itself. 

"  The  poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  said  the 
Nazarene.  The  truth  of  this  is  only  too  apparent,  now 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  since  the  time  when  the  new 
light  first  dazzled  the  ancient  world.  Down  through  all 
the  ages  of  Christianity,  noble  hearts,  faithful  to  the 
Master's  words,  have  accepted  as  a  sacred  task  that  of 
helping  the  unfortunate  of  every  kind.  Divers  societies 
have  been  formed  for  this  purpose  ;  religious  orders  have 
considered  this  duty  as  their  first  rule  ;  and  when  a 
monastery  has  been  raised,  mindful  of  its  benevolent  and 
holy  origin,  it  has  opened  its  gates  wide  to  all  human 
misery.  Kings  used  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  ;  the 
official  churches  organised  crusades  and  theological 
disputes,  whilst  close  by,  and  almost  hidden  in  the  shade, 
a  few  poor  monks  tilled  the  ground.  The  guilds 
guaranteed  work  and  well-being  to  their  members,  and 
the  Commune,  at  its  foundation,  undertook  to  watch  over 
the  good  government  of  the  city.  Were  the  unfortunate 
then  proportionately  in  greater  numbers  than  now  ?  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  answer  the  question,  because, 
in  dealing  with  such  far-off  times,  we  have  not  at  our 
disposal  those  statistics  which  in  the  future  will  be  a 
powerful  help  in  organisation. 

As  a  logical  consequence  of  progress  made  step  by 
step,  society  is  gradually  transformed  ;  the  religious  idea, 
which  at  the  outset  resides  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations, 
yields  place  to  a  more  humane  notion.  The  Reformation, 
the  invention  of  printing,  then  the  different  revolutions, 
break  down  the  narrow  barriers  between  which  nations 
have  become  crowded  together.  A  philosophic  and  philan- 
thropic, a  broad  and  truly  social  spirit  arises,  lays  down  its 
premisses,  and  draws  conclusions  such  as  these  : — Man  is 
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l'homme,  il  doit  done  le  secourir,  non  pas  seulement  parce 
qu'on  a  enseigne,  preche  cette  verite,  mais  parce  que  e'est 
le  devoir  d'un  etre  raisonnable  de  faire  le  bien  pour  le  bien 
lui-meme.  On  se  preoccupe  deja  de  la  misere  qui  ronge, 
du  pauperisme  qui  deploie  ses  effets  ;  des  systemes  sont 
proposes,  puis  rejetes  comme  inefficaces.  La  charite  privee 
soulage  autant  qu'elle  peut  les  infortunes  qu'elle  decouvre  ; 
des  institutions  s'etablissent  qui  s'efforcent  d'enrayer  le 
mal,  d'atteindre  le  noble  but ;  le  riche,  dans  un  elan  de 
generosite,  sacrifie  sa  fortune  pour  des  ceuvres  d'utilite 
publique.  On  n'est  plus  des  etrangers  les  uns  pour  les 
autres  :  bien  que  Ton  parle  un  langage  different,  que  Ton 
n'aille  pas  dans  le  meme  temple  ;  bien  que  Ton  soit  de  race 
anglo-saxonne,  latine  ou  slave,  on  comprend  qu'un  lien 
mysterieux  unit  les  hommes,  lien  bien  plus  fort  encore  que  le 
sentiment  religieux,  puisque  chez  ceux  qui  ne  croient  plus 
la  compassion,  la  pitie  n'est  pas  eteinte.  Aussi  est-on  fier 
de  redire  apres  le  grand  apotre  Paul,  dont  les  paroles  sont 
profondement  humaines  :  Si  je  n'ai  pas  la  charite,  je  n'ai 
rien.  De  meme,  pour  etre  juste,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier 
qu'avant  lui  le  poete  latin  Terence  avait  deja  ecrit  cette 
autre  belle  pensee  :  Nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto. 

II. 

"  Permettez-moi,  dit  le  rapporteur  d'un  arrondissement 
"  de  Paris,  de  vous  rappeler  un  exemple  de  cette  misere 
"  froide,  navrante,  silencieuse,  subissant  son  sort  sans  se 
"  plaindre,  s'epuisant  dans  une  lutte  incessante,  travail- 
"  lant  quand  meme  pour  deguiser  ce  qu'elle  a  d'excessif : 

"  Un  enfant  de  nos  colonies  scolaires  appartenant  a 
"  une  nombreuse  famille,  etait  arrive  jusqu'alors  sans 
"  avoir  mange  une  bouchee  de  viande.  II  regardait  tout 
"  ebahi  ses  petits  camarades  mettre  leur  serviette  et 
"  s'asseoir  pour  manger  ;  il  n'avait  jamais  vu  cela,  et  com- 
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man's  brother,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  help  him,  not 
simply  because  this  truth  has  been  taught  and  preached, 
but  because  it  is  the  duty  of  a  reasonable  being  to  do  good 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  itself.  Public  attention  has  already 
been  drawn  to  the  destitution  which  preys  upon  the  vitals 
of  society,  and  to  the  effects  which  follow  in  the  wake  of 
pauperism.  Methods  are  proposed,  then  rejected  as 
useless.  Private  charity  alleviates  as  much  as  possible 
whatever  misfortunes  it  meets  with  ;  institutions  are 
founded  which  endeavour  to  check  the  evil,  to  reach  the 
noble  goal  ;  and  the  rich  man,  in  a  moment  of  generous 
impulse,  sacrifices  his  fortune  for  the  sake  of  works  of 
public  utility.  People  are  no  longer  strangers  to  each 
other  ;  although  we  may  not  have  the  same  manner  of 
speech,  or  worship  in  the  same  temple  ;  although  we  may 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  or  Slavonic  race,  we 
feel  that  a  mysterious  tie  binds  men  together,  a  tie  still 
stronger  than  religious  feeling,  because  pity  is  not  extinct 
in  those  who  no  longer  believe  in  compassion.  Therefore, 
we  are  proud  to  say,  with  the  great  apostle  Paul,  whose 
words  are  so  profoundly  humane  : — "  If  I  have  not  charity, 
I  am  nothing."  Again,  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to 
the  Latin  poet  Terence,  who,  before  him,  had  written  this 
other  beautiful  thought  :  "NiJiil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto" 

II. 

"  Allow  me,  says  the  writer  of  a  report  for  one  of  the 
"  Paris  districts,  to  remind  you  of  an  example  of  that  cold, 
"  heartrending,  silent  wretchedness,  which  submits  to  its 
"  fate  without  complaining,  which  exhausts  itself  in  an 
"  incessant  struggle,  and  which  works  in  spite  of  everything, 
"  in  order  to  disguise  its  extreme  misery  : — 

"  A  child  in  one  of  our  school  districts,  one  of  a 
"  numerous  family,  had  never,  until  then,  eaten  a  piece  of 
"  meat.  He  stared  in  utter  amazement  at  his  little 
"  companions  taking  their  napkins  and  sitting  down 
"  to  table.    He  had  never  seen  such  a  thing,  and  when 
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"  me  on  l'interrogeait,  il  repondit  :  Je  n'ai  jamais  mange 
"  que  du  pain  sec,  comme  ceci,  sur  le  pouce  !  Quelquefois 
"  on  me  donnait  un  oignon  cru  avec  mon  pain.  II  lui 
"  fallut  un  certain  temps  pour  s'habituer  a  manger  comme 
"  les  autres." 

"  Eh  bien,  c'est  pour  ces  miseres-la,  ecrit  le  rappor- 
"  teur,  que  je  viens  vous  solliciter,  et  qui  de  vous  n'eut 
<:  pas  senti  son  cceur  se  serrer  en  entendant  ces  paroles 
"  dites  naturellement  comme  des  choses  tout  ordinaires  ? 
'c  Qui  de  vous  eut  refuse  son  obole  ? " 

"  Tout  le  crime  de  ces  enfants  a  ete  de  naitre,  et  cepen- 
"  dant,  ils  sont  plus  maltraites  que  de  veritables  criminels. 
"  Les  vrais  criminels  ont  dans  leur  prison  une  nourriture 
"  suffisante  assuree.  Ils  emeuvent  l'opinion  publique,  on 
"  fait  grand  tapage  autour  de  leur  nom  ;  ils  sont  le  sujet 
"  de  toutes  les  conversations.  C'est  a  qui  cherchera  a 
"  les  voir,  s'inquietera  de  leur  sante.  Ils  coutent  plus 
"  cher  a  la  societe  que  les  honnetes  gens.  C'est  que, 
"  lorsque  la  societe  a  des  reproches  a  faire,  elle  est 
"  heureuse  d'etre  impitoyable,  mais  elle  n'aime  pas  ce  qui 
"  lui  rappelle  ses  devoirs,  et  le  devoir  de  tous  est  de 
"  secourir  ceux  qui  souffrent  injustement." 

"  Nous  vous  disons  done  :    Venez  a  notre  aide  !  " 

"  Vous  qui  etes  riches,  ne  laissez  pas  1'enfant  du 
"  pauvre  avoir  faim,  car  il  grandira,  il  se  souviendra  et  ne 
"  croira  plus  a  la  justice  humaine,  si  Ton  ne  fait  rien 
"  pour  lui." 

Ces  paroles  meritaient  d'etre  cites :  l'homme  fort, 
riche  ou  meme  jouissant  d'une  modeste  aisance,  doit 
s'occuper  de  l'enfance  abandonnee,  pauvre  ou  indigente. 

C'est  aussi  la  raison  pour  laquelle  il  a  cree  l'institution 
des  Sonpes  ou  Cuisines  scolaires. 

On  aura  remarque,  dans  le  rapide  tableau  esquisse  au 
premier  chapitre,  que  nous  n'avons  parle  des  pauvres  que 
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"  he  was  questioned,  he  replied  :  ' I  have  never  eaten  any- 
"  thing  except  a  snack  of  dry  bread  like  this.  Sometimes  I 
"  have  had  a  raw  onion  with  my  bread.'  It  was  some  time 
"  before  he  could  accustom  himself  to  eat  like  the  others. 

"  Well/'  continues  the  writer,  "  it  is  for  this  wretched- 
"  ness  that  I  come  to  ask  your  aid  ;  and  who  among 
"  you  would  not  have  felt  a  pang  on  hearing  these 
"  words,  spoken  naturally  as  things  of  every  day  occur- 
"  rence  ?    Which  of  you  would  have  refused  his  mite  ? 

"  The  only  crime  these  children  have  committed  is  the 
"  crime  of  being  born,  and  yet  they  are  treated  worse 
"  than  real  criminals.  The  latter  are  sure  of  a  sufficient 
"  amount  of  food  in  their  prison.  They  can  arouse 
"  public  opinion  ;  their  names  excite  a  storm  of  discus- 
"  sion  ;  they  are  the  subject  of  every  conversation.  We 
"  vie  with  each  other  in  visiting  them,  in  looking  after  their 
"  health.  They  cost  society  more  than  honest  people. 
"  The  truth  is  that  society,  when  it  has  fault  to  find,  delights 
"  in  being  pitiless,  but  it  does  not  like  anything  which 
"  reminds  it  of  its  own  duty  ;  and  the  duty  of  every  man  is 
"  to  help  those  who  suffer  unjustly. 

"  We  therefore  say  to  you  :  '  Come  and  help  us  ! ' 

"  You  who  are  rich,  do  not  allow  the  poor  man's 
"  child  to  be  hungry,  for  he  will  grow  up,  he  will  remember, 
"  and  will  refuse  to  believe  in  human  justice  if  nothing 
"  is  done  for  him." 

These  words  deserved  to  be  quoted.  The  man  who  is 
strong,  rich,  or  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  modest  income, 
ought  to  take  an  active  interest  in  neglected,  poor,  or  needy 
children. 

It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  the  institution  of  Soup- 
kitchens  has  been  introduced  into  schools. 

It  may  have  been  noticed,  in  the  picture  rapidly 
sketched  in  the  first  chapter,  that  we  spoke  of  the  poor  only 
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d'une  maniere  generale,  que  nous  les  avons  envisages 
dans  leur  ensemble,  formant,  ainsi  que  nous  l'avons  dit, 
comme  une  societe  dans  la  grande  societe  humaine. 
Mais,  l'objet  de  cet  etude,  ce  n'est  qu'une  partie  de  ce 
monde.  En  d'autres  termes,  parmi  tous  ces  malheureux, 
ces  infortunes,  ces  desherites  de  toutes  sortes,  nous 
devons  faire  un  choix,  prendre  les  plus  interessants  :  ee 
sont  les  enfants  pauvres  qui  frequentent,  librement  ou 
obligatoirement,  l'ecole  creee  pour  eux,  pour  la  jeunesse  de 
notre  siecle,  car  cette  ecole,  telle  qu'elle  existe  maintenant, 
n'a  pas  cent  ans  d'existence.  Les  Soupes  scolaires,  de 
fondation  toute  recente,  n'ont  pas  d'autre  cause  :  on  a 
voulu  soulager  ces  petits,  ces  ecoliers  qui,  souvent,  ne 
trouve  a  la  maison  qu'une  nourriture  insuffisante. 

II  existe  une  opinion  qu'on  repete  volontiers  dans 
certains  milieux  :  Puisque  l'Etat,  dit-on,  a  declare  l'instruc- 
tion  obligatoire,  il  doit  aussi  fournir  a  l'enfant  tout  ce  qui  lui 
est  necessaire,de  meme  qu'il  fournit  au  soldat  toutes  les  choses 
dont  ce  dernier  a  besoin  pour  exercer  le  metier  des  armes. 
L'analogie  est  assez  exacte  ;  toutefois,  il  est  permis  de 
douter  qu'une  telle  organisation  de  l'ecole  populaire  soit 
jamais  decretee.  Que  Ton  arrive  peut-etre  un  jour  a  donner 
gratuitement  aux  pauvres  tout  le  materiel  scolaire  et  les 
aliments,  cela,  rien  de  mieux  !  C'est  dans  la  mesure  du 
possible  et  je  suis  persuade  que  l'ecolier  s'en  trouvera 
infiniment  mieux.  Neanmoins,  il  ne  faut  pas  perdre  de 
vue  que  la  famille  est  le  lieu  naturel  ou  doit  vivre  l'enfant, 
objet  de  nos  affections  et  de  nos  soucis.  Au  surplus,  bien 
que  notre  epoque  ait  des  tendances  a  tout  unifier,  ou,  si 
Ton  veut,  a  centraliser,  elle  reconnait  cependant  que 
l'influence  de  la  famille  doit  pouvoir  s'exercer  plus  ou  moins 
librement,  en  dehors  des  restrictions  que  pose  l'Etat. 

En  nous  placant  sur  le  terrain  de  la  pedagogie,  nous 
estimons  que  l'enfant  est  entrave  dans  son  developpement 
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in  a  general  way,  and  that  we  treated  them  as  a  whole, 
forming,  as  we  have  said,  a  community  within  the  great 
human  community.  But  the  present  sketch  deals  only 
with  a  portion  of  these.  In  other  words,  among  all  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  these  outcasts  of  all  kinds,  we  must 
make  a  choice.  Take  the  most  interesting  ;  these  are  the 
poor  children  that  attend  willingly,  or  under  compulsion, 
the  schools  founded  for  them,  for  the  youth  of  our  century, 
because  these  schools,  such  as  they  are  now,  have  not  existed 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  Soup-kitchens,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  of  quite  recent  date,  have  no  other  object 
than  this — to  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  little  school 
children  that  often  do  not  find  sufficient  food  at  home. 

There  exists  an  opinion  which  is  very  freely  expressed 
in  certain  circles.  Since  the  State,  it  is  said,  has  made 
education  compulsory,  it  ought  to  provide  the  children 
with  everything  they  require,  just  as  it  furnishes  the  soldier 
with  everything  the  latter  requires  in  exercising  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  The  analogy  is  fairly  exact,  but  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  an  organisation  of  popular  schools 
will  ever  be  instituted.  If,  at  some  future  time,  it  should 
be  thought  advisable  to  furnish  the  poor  gratis  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  school  instruction,  as  well  as  their  food, 
nothing  could  be  better.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  scholar  would  be 
infinitely  the  better  for  it.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  family  is  the  natural  place  to  live 
in  for  the  child,  the  object  of  our  affection  and  care. 
Besides,  although  the  tendency  of  our  epoch  is  to  amalga- 
mate everything — or,  if  you  will,  to  centralise — yet  it  is 
recognised  that  the  family  influence  ought  to  have  free 
scope  for  its  exercise,  untrammelled  by  any  State  restrictions. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  scholastic  point 
of  view,  we   are   of  opinion    that   the   child's  regular 
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harmonieux,  s'il  prend  l'habitude  de  se  detacher,  par  des 
absences  trop  longues  et  trop  frequentes,  du  foyer  qui  l'a 
vu  naitre.  L'experience  que  nous  avons  de  l'ecole  et  du 
monde  qui  nous  entoure  et  avec  lequel  nous  vivons  depuis 
plusieurs  annees,  nous  fortifie  dans  cette  idee.  On  voit 
immediatement,  dans  toutes  les  ecoles  publiques — il  y  a 
des  exceptions,  mais  rares — quels  sont  les  enfants  dont  les 
parents  s'occupent,  qui  trouvent,  en  un  mot,  quand  ils 
rentrent  chez  eux,  un  pere  et  une  mere  digne  de  ces  beaux 
noms.  Aussi  voudrions-nous  et  de  grand  cceur  que 
l'institution  des  Soupes  scolaires  ne  fut  pas  necessaire  et 
que  chaque  enfant,  apres  avoir  passe  deux  ou  trois  heures 
sur  les  bancs  de  l'ecole,  fut  assure  d'avoir,  en  arrivant  a  la 
maison,  le  vivre  et  l'habit,  le  livre  et  le  cahier.  Mais,  ce 
n'est  pas  possible  pour  le  moment  et  nous  pensons  qu'il  en 
sera  longtemps  encore  de  meme. 

Rien  n'est  plus  interessant,  rien  ne  contribue  mieux  a 
elever  la  generation  qui  vient,  que  la  vie  de  famille  lorsque 
celle-ci  est  honnete,  toute  consacree  a  l'accomplissement  de 
la  loi  du  devoir  et  du  travail.  Et  qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  beau 
que  la  table  ou  s'asseoient  le  pere  et  la  mere,  les  freres  et 
les  sceurs,  si,  sur  cette  table,  on  sert  une  nourriture  saine  et 
suffisamment  abondante  ?  II  faut  admirer  ce  tableau,  a 
mon  humble  avis.  Les  liens  deviennent  plus  etroits,  plus 
sinceres  et  plus  durables,  quand  on  a  rompu  le  meme  pain 
durant  de  nombreuses  annees  de  suite.  C'est  d'ailleurs 
et  dans  beaucoup  de  menages  d'ouvriers,  le  seul  instant  de 
la  journee,  pendant  toute  la  semaine  d'ouvrage,  ou  la 
famille  est  reunie  au  grand  complet.  Car,  le  matin,  souvent 
le  pere  s'en  va  des  l'aube  au  travail  ;  les  enfants  dorment 
encore  et,  le  soir,  a  sa  rentree,  les  petits  sont  deja  couches. 
Far  consequent,  il  est  desirable  qu'une  heure  vienne, 
laquelle  nous  ne  saluerons  peut-etre  jamais,  ou  le  salaire 
de  l'artisan,  de  l'ouvrier  de  fabrique,  du  simple  manoeuvre 
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development  is  impeded  if  he  is  accustomed  to  be 
separated  by  too  long  and  frequent  absences  from  the  home 
of  his  birth.  The  experience  I  have  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  society  in  the  midst  of  which  I  have  been  living  for 
some  years,  strengthens  me  in  this  opinion.  In  all  public 
schools  (there  are  a  few  exceptions)  it  is  very  easy  to 
point  out  the  children  who  are  looked  after  by  their 
parents,  who  find,  in  short,  when  they  return  home,  a 
father  and  mother  worthy  of  the  name.  Consequently,  I 
should  be  heartily  glad  if  the  institution  of  Soup-kitchens 
were  not  found  necessary  ;  if  every  child,  after  having  spent 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  school-desk  were  certain  to  find 
at  his  own  home  food,  clothing,  and  everything  necessary 
for  his  work  in  school.  But  at  the  present  time  this  is 
not  possible,  and  I  think  it  will  be  long  before  it  is  so. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting,  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  than  home  life, 
when  it  is  one  of  virtue  and  entirely  consecrated  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  duty  and  work.  And  what  more 
delightful  picture  can  be  witnessed  than  a  table  at  which 
are  seated  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  if  that 
table  is  provided  with  a  wholesome  and  sufficiently 
abundant  food  ?  In  my  humble  opinion  this  picture  is 
one  to  be  admired.  Ties  become  closer,  more  sincere,  more 
lasting,  when  the  same  bread  has  been  broken  during 
many  successive  years.  Moreover,  it  is,  in  many  work- 
men's households,  the  only  moment  of  the  day  during 
the  entire  week's  work  when  the  family  circle  is  complete. 
For  in  the  morning  the  father  often  goes  away  to  his  work 
at  daybreak,  when  the  children  are  still  asleep,  and  in  the 
evening  when  he  returns  the  little  ones  have  already  gone  to 
bed.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come, 
a  time  which  we  shall  probably  never  see,  when  the  wages 
of  the  artisan,  of  the  factory  hand,  of  the  simple  labourer, 
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sera  assez  large  pour  leur  permettre  d'entretenir  la  nichee, 
surtout  si  la  future  organisation  sociale  leur  assurent  a  tous 
le  couvert  journalier,  en  cas  d'accidents,  de  maladie  et  de 
crise  economique  momentanee. 

Nous  avons  toutefois  toujours  entendu  dire  qu'en 
esperant  le  mieux  et  en  travaillant  de  toutes  ses  forces  pour 
l'obtenir,  il  faut  faire  le  bien  chaque  fois  qu'on  le  peut  et 
etre  assez  philosophe  pour  prendre  le  monde  tel  qu'il  est  et 
ne  pas  demander  l'impossible.  Voila  pourquoi  nous 
sommes  de  l'avis  que  l'institution  des  Soupes  scolaires  est 
arrivee  en  son  temps  et  pourquoi  aussi  nous  la  considerons 
comme  l'une  des  plus  heureuses  creations  de  notre  epoque, 
dans  le  domaine  de  la  philanthropic  Ici,  le  besoin  naturel 
de  compatir  aux  souffrances,  aux  miseres  d'autrui  s'afferme, 
s'exerce  en  pleine  liberte  et  avec  la  conviction  que  l'ceuvre 
genereuse  s'adresse  a  un  jeune  monde  digne  de  toute  notre 
sympathie,  qui  merite  tout  notre  interet.  II  n'en  est  pas 
ainsi  a  l'egard  de  la  population  adulte.  Si  Ton  a,  on  donne 
volontiers  pour  subvenir  a  une  necessite  pressante.  Mais, 
combien  plus  volontiers  encore  donnerait-on  si  Ton  etait 
sur  que  son  obole  fut  bien  placee,  qu'elle  est  reellement 
utile  et  que  la  personne  qui  la  recoit  en  fait  un  emploi 
convenable.  Les  tristes  observations  que  nous  faisons 
tous  les  jours  justifient  cette  remarque.  Tantot  c'est  un 
pere  ou  une  mere  qui  gaspillent  d'une  facon  coupable,  ou 
seulement  legere  les  secours  qu'ils  viennent  d'obtenir  pour 
leurs  enfants  ;  tantot  c'est  un  incorrigible  buveur  qui  jette 
en  aliment  a  sa  passion  la  modique  somme  qu'un  bureau 
de  bienfaisance  lui  a  remise. 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout.  La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  tombent 
a  la  charge  de  la  charite  publique  sont  plus  ou  moins 
responsables  de  leur  miserable  situation.  Et  s'i]  est'  vrai 
de  dire  que  tout  homme  est  le  propre  artisan  de  son 
bonheur  ou  de  sa  destinee,  il  est  tout  aussi  vrai  de  preten- 
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will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  their  families, 
especially  if  the  social  organisation  of  the  future  guarantees 
their  daily  bread  in  case  of  accident,  illness,  or  temporary 
economic  crises. 

We  have,  however,  always  heard  it  said  that,  while 
hoping  for  the  better  and  working  with  all  our  strength 
to  obtain  it,  we  must  do  good  as  often  as  we  can,  and  be 
philosophic  enough  to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  not  asking 
for  the  impossible.  That  is  why  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  institution  of  Soup-kitchens  has  come  at  the  proper 
time,  and  why  we  consider  it  one  of  the  happiest  ideas  of 
our  time  in  the  field  of  philanthropic  effort.  Here  the 
natural  inclination  to  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  of  others  is  strengthened,  is  exercised  in  full 
liberty  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  generous  work  is 
done  on  behalf  of  a  rising  generation  worthy  of  all  our 
sympathy,  deserving  of  all  our  interest.  It  is  not  so  as 
far  as  the  adult  population  is  concerned.  If  we  have,  we 
give  willingly  to  provide  for  some  crying  need.  But  how 
much  more  willingly  would  we  give  if  we  were  sure  that 
our  mite  would  be  well  invested  ;  that  it  would  be  really 
useful,  and  that  the  person  receiving  it  would  employ  it  in 
a  proper  manner?  The  sad  cases  that  come  under  our 
notice  every  day  justify  this  remark.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
father  or  mother  squandering  in  a  culpable  or  merely 
thoughtless  way  the  alms  obtained  for  their  children  ; 
sometimes  it  is  an  incorrigible  drunkard,  who  throws  away, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  passion,  the  small  sum  given 
him  by  some  Charity  Society. 

This  is  not  all.  The  most  of  those  who  become  a  burden 
to  public  charity  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  their  own 
wretched  condition.  And  if  it  is  true  to  say  that  every  man 
is  the  author  of  his  own  happiness  or  destiny, it  is  equally  true 
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dre  que  nous  sommes  neuf  fois  sur  dix  les  auteurs  de  notre 
pauvrete,  de  notre  misere.  On  vit  de  la  maniere  la  plus 
insousciante  ;  quand  le  travail  abonde,  on  ne  veut  renoncer 
a  aucun  de  ses  besoins.  Au  contraire,  on  en  augmente 
encore  le  nombre,  tant  la  folie  de  vivre  rapidement  et 
beaucoup  s'empare  de  toutes  les  classes.  Ces  besoins, 
a  la  longue,  deviennent  des  habitudes.  Comme  on  est 
assez  leger  pour  ne  pas  songer  a  l'avenir,  on  ne  fait  aucune 
^conomie.  A  quoi  bon  ?  On  jouit  d'une  robuste  sante, 
on  ne  sera  jamais  malade,  les  enfants  grandissent :  lorsque 
la  neige  de  la  vieillesse  couvrira  les  fronts  rides,  ce  sont 
eux,  nos  enfants,  qui  nous  aideront.  Et  voila!  On  marche  son 
bonhomme  de  chemin  :  va  comme  je  te  pousse  !  Le  garcon 
ou  la  fille,  en  age  de  s'etablir,  ont  vu  le  pere  et  la  mere 
vivre  ainsi  ;  ils  vivront  done  de  meme.  lis  se  marient, 
les  vieux  sont  abandonnes,  parce  que  le  jeune  menage,  des 
la  premiere  naissance,  a  du  fil  a  retordre  pour  soi.  Une 
maladie,  une  crise  qu'on  n'avait  pas  prevues  et  la  faim 
sonne  son  lugubre  carillon.  II  faut  nourrir  les  petits,  les 
parents  ne  le  pouvant  plus,  ou  du  moins  pas  convenable- 
ment.  Des  citoyens  genereux  s'entendent  et  creent  les 
Cuisines  scolaires. 

Nous  l'avons  dit  plus  haut  :  Cette  institution  renfer- 
me  un  danger  tout  comme  l'ecole  populaire.  II  n'y  a  pas 
de  medaille  sans  revers.  C'est  d'enlever  l'enfant  a  la 
famille.  Je  voudrais  posseder  une  plus  grande  connais- 
sance  du  cceur  humain  et  du  mecanisme  de  la  societe  pour 
peindre  1'influence  de  la  famille  sur  le  developpement 
moral  de  l'homme,  sur  son  caractere  plus  que  sur  son  intelli- 
gence. II  y  a  effectivement  deux  faces  a  considerer  dans 
ce  probleme.  Si  nous  sommes  partisan  convaincu 
de  1'instruction  obligatoire,  c'est  que,  d'experience,  nous 
savons  que  beaucoup  de  peres  de  famille — nous  ecrivons 
le  mot  :    beaucoup — ne  s'occuperaient   pas  autrement  de 
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to  assert  that  we  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of 
our  own  poverty  and  misery.  We  live  in  the  most  improvi- 
dent and  careless  manner  possible.  When  work  is  plentiful, 
we  refuse  to  sacrifice  any  of  our  requirements.  On  the 
contrary,  we  increase  their  number,  so  strongly  has  the  folly 
of  living  fast  and  intemperately  taken  possession  of  all 
classes  of  society.  These  requirements,  in  the  long  run, 
become  habits.  As  we  are  improvident  enough  not  to 
think  of  the  future,  we  have  no  savings.  WThat  is  the  use  ? 
we  enjoy  robust  health,  we  will  never  be  ill,  our  children 
are  growing  up  ;  when  our  wrinkled  foreheads  are  covered 
by  the  hoary  hairs  of  old  age,  our  children  will  help  us. 
Consequently,  we  jog  along  in  our  usual  happy-go-lucky  sort 
of  way.  Boys  and  girls  old  enough  to  begin  life  on  their 
own  account  have  seen  their  fathers  and  mothers  live  in 
this  fashion,  and  naturally  they  will  do  likewise.  They  get 
married  and  the  old  folks  are  left  uncared  for,  because  the 
young  household,  when  the  first-born  comes  into  the  world, 
has  got  plenty  of  worry  of  its  own.  An  unforeseen  illness, 
or  a  financial  crisis  comes,  and  hunger  rings  its  doleful 
chimes.  It  is  necessary  to  feed  the  little  ones,  and  the 
parents  being  able  to  do  so  no  longer,  or  at  least  in- 
sufficiently, generous  citizens  come  forward  and  make 
arrangements  for  founding  Soup-kitchens. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  is  a  danger  connected 
with  this  institution,  just  as  there  is  with  the  schools  for  the 
people — the  danger  of  taking  the  child  away  from  the  family 
circle.  I  should  like  to  possess  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  the  organisation  of  society,  to  be  able 
to  describe  the  influence  of  the  family  on  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  man,  on  his  disposition,  rather  than  on  his  intellect 
There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  two  sides  to  be  considered  in  this 
problem.  If  the  writer  is  a  convinced  partisan  of  compulsory 
education,  the  reason  is  that  he  knows  from  experience  that 
many,  very  many,  fathers  of  families  would  only  care  for  their 
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leurs  enfants  que  pour  les  preparer  le  plus  tot  possible  a 
gagner  non  pas  aisement  leur  vie,  mais  seulement  quelques 
sous,  un  salaire  enfin  qui  resterait  d'autant  plus  bas  que 
ce  futur  ouvrier  n'aura  jamais  pu  developper  toutes  ses 
facultes.  Et,  cependant,  aujourd'hui  davantage  que  par 
le  passe,  ce  sont  justement  ses  enfants-la,  dont  on  veut 
faire  des  travailleurs  a  peine  sortis  du  berceau,  qui  ont  le 
plus  besoin  d'une  instruction  solide,  parce  qu'ils  seront, 
plus  que  d'autres,  aux  prises  avec  plus  de  difficultes 
pendant  leur  existence. 

Et  que  voyons-nous  encore  ?  Souvent  il  arrive  que 
des  parents,  d'une  intelligence  presque  au-dessous  de 
la  moyenne,  du  moins  elle  parait  telle,  n'ayant  peut-etre 
pas  l'occasion  precieuse  de  s'affermer,  de  faire  jaillir  l'etin- 
celle  sacree,  ont  des  enfants  superieurement  bien  doues,  qui, 
forces  qu'ils  sont  de  frequenter  l'ecole,  ouvrent  en  tres 
peu  de  temps  leur  esprit  a  de  nouveaux  horizons  et  de- 
viennent  parfois  de  ces  hommes  que  Ton  entoure  d'admi- 
ration,  de  respect  et  de  genie.  La  societe  n'est  plus  ce 
qu'elle  etait  avant  le  dix-neuvieme  siecle.  Maintenant 
tous  les  postes  lucratifs  ou  honorifiques,  qu'ils  soient  pris 
dans  la  politique,  1'administration,  l'industrie  ou  le  com- 
merce, sont  accessibles  a  chacun  :  pour  vaincre  les  obstacles, 
il  suffit  d'etre  vaillant,  d'un  caractere  droit  et  souple  et 
d'une  intelligence  large  et  claire.  Ces  hommes  de  talent, 
ou  de  genie,  dont  nous  parlions  tout  a  l'heure,  sont  bien 
les  fils  de  leurs  propres  ceuvres  et  c'est  grace,  en  partie, 
a  cette  necessite  de  les  envoyer  a  l'ecole  que  de  pauvres 
families  ont  eu  et  ont  toujours  le  bonheur  de  triompher 
avec  eux.  Que  seraient-ils  devenus,  s'ils  avaient  ete  dans 
la  dependance  absolue  d'un  pere  et  d'une  mere  negligents, 
dont  l'unique  souci  eut  ete  de  profiter  de  leurs  enfants  ? 
Des  malheureux  aussi,  du  moins  plusieurs.  C'est  encore 
une   des   raisons   qui  justifient    l'instruction  obligatoire, 
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children's  education  in  so  far  as  it  prepares  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  not  for  earning  sufficient  money  to  live  com- 
fortably, but  only  a  few  coppers,  wages  which  must  neces- 
sarily remain  very  low,  since  this  future  artisan  will  never 
have  been  able  to  develop  all  his  faculties.  And  yet, 
nowadays,  more  than  ever,  it  is  just  children  like  these, 
obliged  to  work  almost  from  their  very  cradle,  who 
have  the  most  need  of  a  careful  and  solid  education, 
because  they  will  have  more  difficulties  than  others  to 
contend  with  during  their  existence. 

Again,  we  often  see  it  happen  that  parents  of  an  in- 
telligence almost  below  the  average — at  least,  it  appears  so 
— not  having  had,  perhaps,  the  precious  opportunity  to 
develop  their  powers,  to  make  the  sacred  spark  flash  out, 
have  children  endowed  with  superior  gifts,  who,  obliged  as 
they  are  to  go  to  school,  soon  have  their  minds  opened  up 
to  new  horizons,  and  sometimes  become  of  the  number  of 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  admiration,  respect  and 
genius.  Society  is  no  longer  what  it  was  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  All  lucrative  and  honorary  posts, 
whether  in  politics,  in  the  civil  service,  in  trade,  or  in 
commerce,  are  now  opened  to  everyone.  To  overcome 
obstacles  it  is  sufficient  to  be  brave,  to  have  an  upright  and 
tractable  character,  a  broad  and  clear  intellect.  The  men 
of  talent  or  genius,  whom  we  have  spoken  of  above,  are 
really  self-made  men,  and  it  is  due  in  part  to  this  necessity 
of  sending  them  to  school  that  poor  families  have  been 
able,  and  still  are  able,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  is  derived 
from  the  success  of  one's  children.  What  would  have 
become  of  them  if  they  had  been  in  absolute  dependence 
on  a  negligent  father  or  mother,  whose  only  thought  would 
have  been  to  turn  their  children's  capacities  to  account  ? 
Unfortunates  also — at  least,  some  of  them.  This  is 
another  of  the  reasons  which  justify  compulsory  education. 
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dont  nous  ne  nions  pas  certain  desavantage — c'est-a-dire 
l'expression  meme,  cette  violence  exercee  sur  le  chef  de 
la  famille — lequel  desavantage,  neanmoins,  est  bien  in- 
ferieure  aux  avantages  qu'elle  offre  a  tous,  principalement 
aux  classes  laborieuses  qui  resteraient  la  plupart  dans 
l'ignorance,  sans  cette  loi  sociale.  Or,  puisque  ces  parents 
n'ont  peut-etre  pas  meme  les  moyens  de  bien  nourrir 
leurs  enfants,  il  est  bon  que  les  Soupes  scolaires  le  fassent. 

Avant  de  passer  a  un  autre  ordre  d'idees  et  pour  donner 
une  meilleure  preuve  encore  de  la  necessite  de  l'ecole 
obligatoire,  rappelons  que  le  monde  ouvrier,  loin  d'y  etre 
defavorable,  comme  on  pourrait  le  croire,  la  considere 
comme  une  des  plus  belles  conquetes  des  temps  modernes. 
II  en  apprecie  hautement  le  cote  moral  et  pratique.  Dans 
toutes  ses  reunions,  dans  ses  grands  congres,  il  reclame 
l'instruction  a  tous  les  degres,  gratuite  et  organisee  par 
l'Etat.  Car  il  a  bien  compris  qu'avec  elle,  il  est  mieux  a 
meme  d'executer  son  travail,  de  jouir  honnetement  du 
bien-etre  que  ses  forces  lui  procurent  et  que,  par  con- 
sequent, c'est  un  devoir  pour  lui  de  favoriser  toutes  les 
ceuvres  qui  contribuent  au  fonctionnement  regulier  de 
cette  ecole  obligatoire.  Les  Soupes  scolaires  en  sont  une 
et  non  des  moindres. 

La  premiere  condition  physique  pour  assurer  l'avenir 
de  la  famille,  quand  la  fortune  n'est  pas  le  lot  de  chacun, 
c'est  la  sante.  II  semble  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  autrement 
necessaire  d'insister  sur  cette  verite  et,  pourtant,  il  y  a  de 
ces  choses  qu'on  ne  saurait  jamais  trop  repeter.  Celle-ci  en 
est  une  des  principales.  C'est  meme  la  plus  importante. 
Est-ce  que  la  sante  n'est  pas  ce  que  Ton  recherche  le  plus 
avidement  ?  Et  en  apprecions-nous  tout  le  prix  lorsque 
nous  nous  portons  bien  ?  Non  !  C'est  seulement  quand 
la  maladie  nous  frappe,  que  nous  sommes  condamnes  a 
vivre  tristement  nos  jours  dans  la  solitude  de  notre  chambre, 


We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  dis- 
advantage connected  with  it,  suggested  by  the  word  itself 
— namely,  the  compulsion  brought  to  bear  on  the  head 
of  the  family — a  disadvantage  which,  nevertheless,  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to  all, 
and  chiefly  to  the  working  classes,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
would  remain  ignorant,  were  it  not  for  this  social  law. 
Now,  since  these  parents  have  not,  perhaps,  even  the  means 
to  feed  their  children  properly,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  done  by  means  of  Soup-kitchens. 

Before  passing  to  another  train  of  ideas,  and  in  order 
to  give  a  still  better  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
pulsory school,  let  us  remember  that  the  working  classes, 
far  from  being  unfavourable  to  it,  as  might  be  supposed, 
consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  conquests  of  modern  times. 
They  highly  appreciate  its  moral  and  practical  side.  In  all 
their  meetings,  in  all  their  large  congresses,  they  ask  for 
instruction  in  all  its  grades — free  and  under  State  control. 
For  they  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  idea  that  with  the 
State's  assistance  they  are  better  fitted  for  doing  their  work, 
and  for  the  honest  enjoyment  of  the  comfort  which  they  have 
procured  for  themselves,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  their 
duty  to  favour  every  means  which  contributes  to  the  regular 
working  of  the  compulsory  school.  The  Soup-kitchen  is 
one  of  these,  and  not  the  least  important. 

The  first  physical  condition  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
future  of  the  family,  since  riches  do  not  fall  to  everyone's 
lot,  is  health.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  necessary 
to  insist  on  this  truth,  and  yet  there  are  things  of  this  kind 
that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  it  is  even  the  most  important.  Is  health  not  that 
which  is  most  eagerly  sought  after  ?  And  do  we  entirely 
appreciate  its  value  when  we  are  in  good  health  ?  No  !  It 
is  only  when  disease  lays  hold  of  us,  when  we  are  condemned 
to  spend  our  time  sadly  in  the  solitude  of  our  chamber, 
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que  nous  scntons  combien  imprudents  nous  avons  ete  en 
ne  soignant  pas  un  bien  si  indispensable.  Mors  miseriae 
mater !  Le  commencement,  la  source  capitale  de  la 
misere,  le  voila  !  La  maladie,  la  mort  conduisent  la 
famille,  surtout  la  famille  de  l'ouvrier,  du  travailleur  dans 
la  plus  profonde  infortune.  La  mort  ?  Nous  ne  pouvons 
pas  l'eviter,  soit  !  il  importe  toutefois  qu'elle  nous  preoccupe 
a  cause  de  nos  enfants,  que  nous  cherchions  a  en  attenuer 
les  effets  souvent  desastreux  sur  notre  situation  pecuniaire. 
La  maladie  ?  C'est  autre  chose  !  II  est  vrai  qu'elle  nous 
surprend  quelquefois  sans  que  nous  en  soyons  responsables. 
Mais,  tres  frequemment,  c'est  nous-memes  qui  en  deposons 
le  germe  dans  notre  nature  ou  dans  celle  de  nos  enfants, 
par  des  exces  d'abord,  ou  bien  par  le  trop  peu  de  soins 
dont  nous  les  entourons,  ou  enfm  par  une  alimentation 
insuffisante.  Et,  cependant,  il  ne  faut  pas  beaucoup  a 
l'homme  pour  sustenter  sa  vie.  Pourvu  que  la  nourriture 
soit  bonne,  tout  en  restant  simple,  il  n'a  besoin  ni  du 
superflu  ni  de  l'extraordinaire.  Eh  bien  !  ce  bon,  ce  simple, 
il  fait  defaut  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  menages  et  par- 
ticulierement  la  ou  la  constitution  physique  des  enfants 
l'exige,  ou  le  logement  etroit.  prive  d'air,  l'impose.  Les 
aliments,  trop  peu  abondants,  de  mauvaise  qualite  parfois, 
sont  encore  mal  cuits,  ou  brulants  ou  froids,  la  mere 
revenant  de  l'atelier  ou  de  la  fabrique  pour  preparer  a  la 
hate  un  maigre  repas  pris  tout  aussi  rapidement.  En 
outre,  la  pitance  est  petite,  la  ration  servie  a  dose.presque 
homeopathique :  on  en  mangerait  deux,  trois  fois  plus, 
car  le  corps  pousse,  les  levres  ont  faim,  mais,  c'est  impossible, 
puisqu'il  n'y  a  que  cela.  Aussi  pour  ces  malheureux,  les 
Soupes  scolaires  remplacent  avantageusement  l'insuffisance 
de  la  famille. 

Mais,  objecte-t-on,  rarement,  a  vrai  dire,  la  societe 
ne  peut  pas  se  charger  de  nourrir  tous  les  enfants  du 
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that  we  feel  how  imprudent  we  have  been  in  taking  so 
little  care  of  such  an  indispensable  blessing.  Mors  miseriae 
mater.  This  is  the  beginning,  the  chief  source  of  misery. 
Sickness  and  death  bring  the  family,  especially  that  of 
the  operative,  of  the  hardworking  man,  into  the  deepest 
misfortune.  Death  ?  We  cannot  avoid  it.  Granted !  It 
behoves  us,  however,  to  look  at  the  matter  seriously,  on 
account  of  our  children,  to  try  and  lessen  its  often  dis- 
astrous effects  on  our  pecuniary  circumstances.  Sickness  ? 
That  is  another  matter.  It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  takes 
us  unawares  without  our  being  responsible.  But  very 
frequently  we  ourselves  scatter  the  seed  in  our  own  con- 
stitution, or  in  that  of  our  children,  by  excesses  first  of  all 
or  by  the  great  want  of  care  we  show  towards  them,  or 
finally  by  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishment.  And  yet 
man  does  not  require  much  to  sustain  life.  Provided  the 
food  is  good,  though  simple,  he  requires  nothing  super- 
fluous or  extraordinary.  Well,  this  good  and  simple  food 
is  wanting  in  a  large  number  of  homes,  particularly  where 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  children  requires  it,  and 
where  small,  badly  ventilated  lodgings  imperatively 
demand  it.  The  food,  deficient  in  quantity  and  sometimes 
of  bad  quality,  is,  moreover,  badly  cooked,  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  the  mother  coming  home  from  the  workshop 
or  factory  in  order  to  prepare  hurriedly  a  scanty  meal, 
which  is  eaten  quite  as  hurriedly.  Besides,  the  pittance  is 
small,  and  the  rations  are  served  out  in  almost  homoeopathic 
quantities  :  they  could  eat  twice,  three  times  as  much,  for 
the  body  is  growing,  the  lips  are  hungry  ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  seeing  that  the  allowance  is  limited.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  these  unfortunate  people  are  concerned,  Soup- 
kitchens  advantageously  take  the  place  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  family  table. 

But  someone  may  object  (rarely,  it  is  true)  that  society 
cannot  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  feeding  all  the  children  of 
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pauvre.  Pourquoi  pas,  si  elle  est  en  mesure  de  le  faire? 
II  faut  agir  suivant  ses  propres  forces.  D'ailleurs,  la 
question  n'est  pas  si  vaste.  L'institution  qui  nous  occupe 
est  plus  modeste.  Comme  la  violette,  elle  exhale  son 
parfum  dans  un  tout  petit  coin  de  notre  vie  sociale. 
Elle  a  ses  limites,  bien  determinees  par  Pecole  elle- 
meme  et  le  petit  monde  qui  frequente  ces  repas.  Et 
puis,  etait-ce  bien  sage  de  la  part  de  la  societe,  de 
negliger  l'enfant,  de  ne  voir  que  l'homme  ?  Non,  abso- 
lument  point !  Son  devoir  etait,  est  et  sera  toujours 
de  prevoir  plus  ou  moins  Pavenir.  Une  generation  nourrie 
d'aliments  sains  devient  necessairement  plus  forte.  La 
meme  societe,  en  outre,  a  une  mission  a  remplir  envers 
ses  plus  jeunes  membres.  Elle  ne  peut  ni  ne  doit  les 
abandonner.  Au  contraire,  c'est  en  leur  vouant  une 
sollicitude  plus  intelligente  qu'elle  pose  la  base  serieuse 
du  bien-etre  futur.  Ceci  est  si  vrai  et  si  universellement 
admis  qu'en  tout  endroit  ou  les  Soupes  scolaires  s'etab- 
lissent,  il  ne  regne  qu'une  opinion  a  leur  egard :  c'est 
que  cette  ceuvre,  tout  en  repondant  a  un  besoin  qui 
se  faisait  sentir  de  plus  en  plus,  a  rallie  autour  d'elle 
toutes  les  generosites,  Punanimite  enfin  de  populations 
entieres. 

Depuis  le  commencement  de  ce  siecle,  la  vie  indus- 
trielle  s'est  extraordinairement  developpee.  Partout  a 
present  se  dressent  les  immenses  cheminees  des  fabriques. 
Ces  grandes  agglomerations  d'ouvriers,  hommes  et 
femmes,  sont  une  consequence  ineluctable  du  perfec- 
tionnement  apporte  dans  la  machine,  dans  Poutillage  des 
usines.  Vivant  dans  cet  air  qui  n'est  rien  moins  que 
salubre,  mais  ou  il  est  encore  heureux  de  vivre,  le 
travailleur  n'y  puise  certainement  pas  les  elements 
d'une  sante"  bien  vigoureuse.  11  est  done  d'autant  plus 
indispensable   que   la   nourriture  vienne  remedier,  chez 
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the  poor.  Why  not,  if  it  is  capable  of  doing  so  ?  We  must 
act  according  to  our  power.  Moreover,  the  question  is  not 
such  a ,  vast  one.  The  institution  of  which  we  are  now 
treating  is  of  a  modest  kind.  Like  the  violet,  it  gives  out 
its  perfume  in  a  very  small  corner  of  our  social  life.  It  has 
its  limits  clearly  defined  by  the  school  itself,  and  by  the 
little  community  which  comes  to  these  meals  ;  and  then, 
was  it  a  very  wise  thing  on  the  part  of  society  to  neglect 
the  child  and  to  take  only  the  man  into  account  ?  No, 
certainly  not.  Its  duty  was,  and  will  always  be,  to  make 
more  or  less  provision  for  the  future.  A  generation  brought 
up  on  wholesome  food  necessarily  becomes  stronger.  The 
same  society,  moreover,  has  a  duty  to  fulfil  towards  its 
youngest  members  ;  it  cannot  and  must  not  abandon 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  having  for  them  a  more 
intelligent  solicitude  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  future 
happiness.  This  is  so  true  and  so  universally  admitted, 
that  in  any  school  where  Soup-kitchens  have  been  in- 
troduced there  reigns  but  one  opinion  concerning 
them  ;  this  is,  that  the  work,  while  responding  to  a  need 
that  was  more  and  more  making  itself  felt,  has  rallied 
around  it  all  the  generosity,  the  unanimity,  in  short,  of 
whole  populations. 

Industrial  life  has  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  We  now  see  enormous 
factory  chimneys  towering  up  everywhere.  Those  districts, 
which  are  densely  populated  with  operatives  of  both 
sexes,  are  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  machinery  and  plant  of  factories. 
Living  in  this  atmosphere,  which  is  anything  but  healthy, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  he  lives  contentedly,  the  workman 
does  not  certainly  obtain  from  it  the  elements  of  very 
vigorous  health.  It  is,  therefore,  so  much  the  more 
necessary   that    the   food,   in   the   child's   case,  should 
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l'enfant,  a  ce  que  le  genre  de  vie  des  parents  peut  avoir 
engendre  de  trop  faible.  Sous  ce  point  de  vue-la  aussi, 
les  Soupes  scolaires  sont  appelees  a  faire  un  grand 
bien,  car  il  est  hors  de  doute,  et  tous  les  medecins 
s'accordent  a  le  reconnaitre,  que  si  un  enfant  jouit, 
durant  chaque  hiver  de  toute  sa  jeunesse,  d'une  excellente 
alimentation,  cela  ne  manquera  pas  d'avoir  une  salutaire 
influence  sur  sa  nature  meme. 


D'apres  les  renseignements  qui  me  sont  parvenus  au 
sujet  des  Soupes  scolaires,  la  date  de  leur  fondation, 
dans  les  differents  pays  ou  elles  existent,  n'est  pas  bien 
eloignee  de  nous.  Un  fait  indubitablement  certain,  c'est 
qu'elles  ont  pris  naissance,  en  France,  il  y  a  quelque 
douze  ans,  en  Suisse,  voici  sept  ou  huit  ans,  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Autriche  et  en  Belgique,  egalement  ces 
dernieres  annees.  Nous  croyons  pouvoir  affirmer  que 
c'est  en  Suisse  qu'elles  sont  le  plus  generalement 
repandues,  car  on  les  trouve  dans  toutes  les  grandes 
villes  et  meme  dans  des  endroits  de  tres  petite  import- 
ance, des  villages  et  des%  bourgs  de  mille  a  deux  mille 
ames. 

Chose  curieuse  et  cependant  tres  naturelle :  partout 
les  principes  qui  ont  pousse  a  leur  etablissement  sont  a 
peu  pres  les  memes.  Voici  les  trois  principaux,  ex- 
primes  d'une  maniere  sommaire :  Secourir  les  enfants 
pauvres  que  recueille  l'ecole  et  qui  n'ont  point,  au 
domicile  de  leurs  parents,  une  nourriture  en  quantite  et 
en  qualite  suffisantes  ;  obtenir,  par  ce  moyen,  une  fre- 
quentation  de  la  dite  ecole  plus  reguliere,  tres  suivie, 
afin  que  l'enseignement  puisse  produire  tous  ses  effets 
chez  ceux  qui  en  ont  le  plus  besoin  ;    enfin,  developper 
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make  up  for  any  inherited  weakness  which  may  have  been 
the  result  of  his  parent's  manner  of  life.  From  this  point 
of  view,  also,  Soup-kitchens  are  destined  to  do  a  great 
good,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt,  and  all  doctors  are  agreed  in 
admitting  this,  that  if  a  child  obtains  every  winter  during 
its  youth  an  excellent  nourishment,  this  cannot  but  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  its  whole  constitution. 


According  to  the  information  which  has  reached  me, 
the  foundation  of  Soup-kitchens,  in  the  different  countries 
where  they  exist,  is  of  very  recent  date.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  they  first  came  into  existence  in  France 
some  twelve  years  ago  ;  in  Switzerland  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  ;  and  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  likewise 
within  the  last  few  years.  We  think  we  are  right  in 
stating  that  they  are  most  common  in  Switzerland,  for 
they  are  found  in  all  large  towns,  and  even  in  places  of 
very  little  importance,  in  villages  and  towns  of  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  souls. 

A  curious  but  very  natural  fact  connected  with  this 
is,  that  the  principles  which  led  to  their  establishment  are 
nearly  the  same  everywhere.  The  following  are  the  three 
chief  ones  expressed  in  a  summary  manner  : — ist.  To  help 
the  poor  children,  brought  together  by  the  school,  who 
have  not  at  their  own  homes  food  in  sufficient  quantity 
or  of  sufficient  quality.  2nd.  To  obtain,  by  this  means, 
a  more  regular  uninterrupted  attendance  at  the  said  school, 
in  order  that  the  teaching  may  produce  its  full  effect  on 
those  who  have  most  need  of  it.    Finally,  to  ameliorate 
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la  sante  publique,  done  former  une  generation  mieux 
preparee  pour  la  tache  laborieuse  que  la  societe  actuelle 
nous  impose. — II  y  a  encore  un  autre  principe,  lequel 
concerne  l'organisation  des  Soupes  scolaires  et  que  nous 
trouvons  applique  presque  dans  toutes  les  villes  suisses 
ou  fonctionne  cette  ceuvre :  e'est  que  celle-ci  repose 
plutot  sur  la  charite  privee,  individuelle  que  sur  l'appui 
de  l'Etat.  Tout  le  monde  y  contribue  volontairement. 
Aussi  l'institution  prospere-t-elle  admirablement  bien. 
Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire,  toutefois,  que  dans  les  localites, 
petites  et  grandes,  qui  ont  introduit  les  Soupes  scolaires 
d'une  fac^on  officielle,  en  inscrivant  dans  leurs  budget, 
des  sommes  plus  ou  moins  considerables  pour  ce  service, 
elles  ne  soient  pas  installees  sur  un  bon  pied.  Temoin 
la  ville  de  Paris  qui,  pour  chacune  de  ces  dernieres 
annees,  a  depense  plus  de  cinq  cent  mille  francs  en 
faveur  de  cette  belle  ceuvre. 

L'idee,  par  consequent,  etait  en  tous  points  excellente 
et  est  arrivee  a  son  heure,  e'est-a-dire  au  moment  ou, 
dans  plusieurs  pays,  on  procede  a  la  reorganisation 
scolaire,  soit  en  modifiant  sensiblement  ce  qui  existe,  soit 
en  creant  tout  un  nouveau  systeme  d'instruction,  comme 
c'a  ete  le  cas  pour  la  France  par  l'adoption  des  lois  du 
ministere  Ferry.  Desormais,  dans  tous  les  centres  populeux, 
cette  institution  deviendra  de  plus  en  plus  une  mesure 
generale  qu'approuveront,  cela  ne  fait  aucun  doute,  toutes 
les  autorites  municipales  et  scolaires  et  qui  eveillera  tou- 
jours  un  visible  interet  parmi  la  population  aisee,  de  telle 
sorte  meme  que  dans  un  avenir  tres  peu  eloigne,  nous 
estimons  qu'on  ne  pourra  plus  supprimer  les  Soupes 
scolaires  la  ou  elles  seront  etablies. 

On  a  de  suite  reconnu  qu'elles  seraient  d'une  reelle 
utilite  :  II  suffit  d'en  parler  pour  qu'aussitot  elles  rencon- 
trent  une  adhesion  unanime.    C'est  la  chose  publique,  le 
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the  condition  of  the  public  health,  and  consequently  to 
bring  up  a  generation  better  fitted  for  the  laborious  task 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  actual  state  of  society.  There  is 
still  another  principle  which  concerns  the  organisation  of 
Soup-kitchens,  and  which  we  find  applied  to  almost  all 
Swiss  towns  where  the  work  is  going  on  ;  it  is  that  the 
latter  should  depend  on  private  individual  charity,  rather 
than  on  State  support.  Everybody  contributes  to  it 
willingly,  consequently,  the  institution  is  progressing  re- 
markably well.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Soup- 
kitchens  are  not  placed  on  a  sound  footing  in  those  dis- 
tricts, large  or  small,  which  have  introduced  them  in  an 
official  way,  by  setting  apart  out  of  their  budgets  more  or 
less  considerable  sums  for  the  purpose  ;  witness  the  city  of 
Paris,  which,  in  each  of  the  last  three  years,  has  spent 
more  than  500,000  francs  (^20,000)  in  support  of  this 
good  work. 

The  idea  was  therefore  excellent  in  every  way,  and 
came  at  the  right  moment,  that  is,  when  the  system  of 
education  was  being  reorganised  in  several  countries, 
whether  by  a  considerable  modification  of  the  existing  one, 
or  by  creating  an  entirely  new  system  of  instruction, 
as  was  done  in  France  when  the  Education  Bill  of  the 
Ferry  administration  became  law.  Henceforth,  in  all 
popular  centres,  this  institution  will  be  more  and  more 
generally  adopted  and  approved  by  all  municipal  and 
educational  authorities,  and  will  always  awaken  an  evident 
interest  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  so  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  we  think  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  suppress  the  Soup-kitchens,  wherever  they  have  been 
established. 

People  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  that  they  would 
be  of  great  utility.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  them  to  secure 
unanimous  approval.   It  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
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journal  local  en  dit  beaucoup  de  bien  ;  dans  les  grandes 
cites,  c'est  une  affaire  de  quartier  ou  simplement  d'organi- 
sation  scolaire.  Le  gros  public  y  reste  presque  indiffe- 
rent. A  notre  avis,  il  faut  bien  tenir  compte  d'un  fait 
absolument  evident  :  plus  la  ville  revet  un  caracetre 
universel,  cosmopolite,  plus  il  est  difficile  de  fonder  une 
ceuvre  en  faisant  seulement  appel  a  la  generosite  indivi- 
duelle.  Si  telle  ou  telle  personne  veut  donner  quelque 
chose,  elle  charge  le  Conseil  municipal  d'en  etre  le  dis- 
tributee. Cela  est  dans  la  logique  meme  des  relations 
sociales. 

Mais,  pourquoi,  demandera-t-on,  le  besoin  d'avoir  des 
Soupes  scolaires  est-il  plus  general,  plus  vrai  et  plus 
apparent  dans  des  cites  comme  Londres,  Vienne,  Paris 
et  Berlin,  que  dans  les  petites  villes  de  province  ?  C'est 
que  la  il  existe  un  luxe  plus  brillant,  qui  s'etale  plus 
violemment,  comme  aussi  une  misere  plus  affreuse 
qui  n'ose  souvent  se  faire  voir,  tant  elle  a  peur  d'elle- 
meme.  Les  conditions  de  l'existence  y  sont  egalement 
plus  nombreuses  et  plus  dures,  car  la  classe  pauvre  s'y 
procure  avec  peine  une  nourriture  saine  et  fortifiante. 
Les  aliments  y  sont  tres  cher  et  on  en  controle  encore 
moins  facilement  la  provenance  souvent  suspecte,  surtout 
en  nos  jours  ou  la  falsification  s'attaque  a  toutes  les 
branches  de  l'alimentation  humaine. 

Aussi  disons-nous,  a  la  fin  de  chapitre  : 

Les  Soupes  scolaires  sont  pour  plusieurs  localites,  pour 
toutes  les  grandes  villes  et  les  centres  industriels,  une 
imperieuse  necessite  :  C'est  un  devoir  social  de  les  etablir. 
"  Car  les  sommes  depensees  ainsi  sont  applees  a  degrever 
"  de  sommes  plus  considerables  les  budgets  de  l'assistance  " 
— sans  parler  des  considerations  morales,  de  sante  publique 
et  d'instruction  generate  qui  sont  deja  consignees  dans 
les  pages  precedentes. 
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The  local  newspaper  is  profuse  in  its  praises.  In  large 
cities  it  is  only  a  matter  of  local  importance,  or  simply  of 
school  organisation.  The  general  public  remains  almost 
indifferent  to  it.  In  my  opinion,  we  must  take  into 
account  one  fact  which  is  quite  evident ;  the  more  a  town 
assumes  an  universal  or  cosmopolitan  character,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  found  an  institution  through  merely  making 
an  appeal  to  private  generosity.  If  such  or  such  a  person 
wishes  to  give  anything,  he  entrusts  the  distribution  of  it 
to  the  municipal  authority.  It  is  in  the  very  logic  of  social 
relations  that  this  should  be  so. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  a  more  general, 
truer,  and  more  apparent  need  of  Soup-kitchens  in  cities 
like  London,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  than  in  small  pro- 
vincial towns  ?  The  reason  is  that  there  exists  in  the 
former  a  more  dazzling  luxury,  which  shows  itself  more 
glaringly,  as  well  as  a  more  horrible  destitution,  which 
often  does  not  dare  to  show  its  face,  so  afraid  is  it  of  its 
very  self.  The  conditions  of  existence  are  there  likewise 
more  numerous  and  more  difficult,  for  the  poorer  classes  are 
scarcely  able  to  provide  themselves  with  a  wholesome  and 
strengthening  nourishment.  Food  is  dearer,  and  it  is  still 
less  easy  to  control  the  manufacture,  which  is  often  of  a 
questionable  character,  especially  in  these  days,  when  every 
article  of  human  diet  is  liable  to  adulteration. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  the  chapter  with  the  following 
observation  : — 

Soup-kitchens  are,  in  many  localities,  in  large  towns 
and  centres  of  industry,  an  imperative  necessity.  It  is  a 
social  duty  to  establish  them.  "  For  the  sums  thus 
"  spent  are  certain  to  reduce  considerably  the  budgets 
"  of  public  charities,"  not  to  speak  of  considerations  of 
morality,  of  public  health,  and  of  general  education,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  the    preceding  pages. 
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III. 

Dans  ce  troisieme  chapitre,  nous  avons  a  nous  occuper 
de  l'organisation  speciale  des  Cuisines  on  Soupes  scolaires 
dans  divers  pays.  Des  renseignements  nous  sont  arrives 
de  plus  de  quinze  grandes  localities  ;  a  part  quelques 
exceptions,  tous  concordent  plus  ou  moins  exactement  ; 
en  tout  cas,  cette  institution  repose  sur  des  principes  a 
peu  pres  analogues.  Aussi  sommes-nous  porte  a  croire 
que  par  l'ouverture  d'un  concours,  la  personne  genereuse 
qui  en  a  eu  l'idee,  avait  non  seulement  en  vue  le  mode 
d'installation  des  Soupes  scolaires  dans  differents  centres 
de  population  ;  mais  que,  par  la,  on  a  plutot  cherche  a 
eveiller  le  zele  des  hommes  de  cceur  et  des  autorites 
autour  d'une  des  plus  belles  ceuvres  de  cette  fin  de  siecle. 
C'est  pourquoi,  si  quelques-uns  de  nos  renseignements 
sont  incomplets,  ce  n'est  pas  sur  nous  seul  que  la  faute 
en  retombe  ou  sur  les  representants  accredited  aupres  des 
Etats  auxquels  nous  nous  sommes  adresse.  Quelques 
municipality,  interrogees  dans  ce  but,  ont  dedaigne  de 
repondre,  soit  par  oubli,  soit  par  indifference,  ce  qui  ne 
doit  pas  trop  nous  surprendre,  d'autant  plus  que  Institu- 
tion des  Soupes  scolaires  n'est  pas  encore  repandue  par- 
tout  comme  elle  merite  de  l'etre.  Aussi  bien  est-ce  pour 
en  propager  l'application  que  nous  donnons,  dans  le 
deuxieme  chapitre,  les  raisons  qui  militent  en  faveur  de 
leur  etablissement  et  que  nous  indiquerons,  a  la  fin  de 
ce  travail,  les  conclusions  qui  nous  paraissent  le  plus 
facilement  et  pratiquement  realisables. 

1.  Le  monde  scolaire,  pour  lequel  les  Soupes  ont  ete 
creees,  est  un  monde  a  part.  II  a  ses  besoins  particuliers, 
ses  plaisirs  et  ses  chagrins.     Bien  que  plus  gai  que  triste 
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III. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  treat  of  the  special  organ- 
isation of  school  Soup-kitchens  in  different  countries.  We 
have  had  reports  from  more  than  fifteen  important  localities. 
With  a  few  exceptions  these  reports  agree  more  or  less 
exactly ;  at  all  events  they  show  that  these  institutions  are 
based  on  somewhat  analogous  principles.  So  that  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  generous  person  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  opening  a  competition,  had  not  only  in  view  the 
method  of  organising  Soup-kitchens  in  different  centres  of 
population,  but  that  by  this  means  it  was  rather  intended 
to  awaken  the  zeal  of  kind-hearted  men,  and  of  public 
authorities,  for  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  this  latter  part 
of  the  century.  For  this  reason,  if  any  part  of  our  informa- 
tion is  incomplete,  it  is  not  on  us  alone  that  the  blame 
falls,  or  on  the  accredited  representatives  residing  in  the 
countries  from  which  we  asked  information.  Some  muni- 
cipal bodies  have  not  thought  good  to  reply  to  our 
interrogatories,  either  through  forgetfulness  or  through 
indifference,  a  fact  which  must  not  surprise  us  too  much, 
especially  as  the  institution  of  Soup-kitchens  is  not  yet  so 
well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  to  obtain  a 
wider  application  of  them  that  we  have  given,  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  reasons  which  militate  in  favour  of  their  estab- 
lishment, and  that  we  shall  indicate  at  the  end  of  this  essay 
the  conclusions  which  seem  to  us  the  most  easy  and 
practicable  to  realise. 

I.  The  school  world,  for  which  Soup-kitchens  have  been 
created,  is  a  world  apart.  It  has  its  own  particular  needs, 
pleasures  and  sorrows.      Although  gay  rather  than  sad, 
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confiant  qu'indecis,  il  lui  faut  une  existence  speciale  que 
ne  comprennent  pas  toujours  ceux  qui  vivent  pres  de  lui, 
parents  et  instituteurs.  Les  travaux  de  l'ecole,  en  outre, 
sont  un  nouveau  lien  qui  unit  tous  les  enfants,  du  moins 
les  plus  intelligents.  lis  en  parlent  volontiers  et  chaque 
fois  que  j'ai  observe  nos  ecoliers,  j'ai  trouve  qu'ils  valaient 
infiniment  mieux  que  ce  qu'on  en  dit  souvent 

Au  surplus,  de  la  maniere  dont  nous  envisageons  les 
Soupes  scolaires,  elles  ne  peuvent  exister  reellement  qu'a 
la  condition  d'etre  exclusivement  pour  les  enfants.  Nous  ne 
voyons  ni  l'avantage  educatif  ni  l'avantage  instructif  qu'on 
en  retirerait,  si  a  la  table  ou  prennent  place  les  enfants  de 
nos  classes,  venait  s'asseoir  aussi  un  autre  public,  hommes 
et  femmes.  II  est  vrai  que  rien  n'empeche,  dans  les 
localites  ou  la  chose  est  possible,  de  leur  donner  a  manger 
dans  un  etablissement  ouvert  a  tout  le  monde.  Chacun 
sait,  en  effet,  que  les  Cuisines  populaires  commencent  a 
devenir  de  plus  en  plus  nombreuses  et  qu'elles  sont  bien 
vues  des  populations.  Mais,  tout  berger  doit  garder  son 
propre  troupeau,  ou  bien  il  court  le  risque  d'en  negliger 
Pun  ou  l'autre,  sinon  les  deux. 

Et  puis,  serait-ce  un  si  grand  bien  de  servir  ces  repas  dans 
une  salle  publique,  loin  du  batiment  scolaire  ?  Nous  ne 
le  pensons  pas,  quoique,  a  la  rigueur,  il  soit  encore  pre- 
ferable que  les  enfants  trouvent  a  manger  dans  un  local 
quelconque,  frequente  par  un  gros  public,  que  de  n'avoir 
qu'une  mauvaise  nourriture.  Dans  certaines  villes  cepen- 
dant,  on  organise,  durant  l'hiver,  des  Soupes  distributes 
gratuitement  aux  enfants  pauvres  et  contre  cinq  ou  dix 
centimes  aux  adultes  qui  en  font  la  demande.  Toutefois 
les  distributions  pour  les  classes  n'ont  pas  lieu  dans  la 
maison  ou  se  prepare  la  Soupe  ;  on  porte  celle-ci,  a  l'aide 
de  bidons  en  fer  blanc,  dans  les  ecoles  des  differents 
quartiers,  afin  de  ne  pas  mettre  le  monde  scolaire,  toujours 
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sanguine  rather  than  irresolute,  it  requires  a  special  kind 
of  existence,  not  always  understood  by  those,  whether 
parents  or  teachers,  who  are  in  close  contact  with  it 
Besides,  school  work  is  a  new  tie  which  unites  all  children 
together,  at  least  the  most  intelligent.  They  are  anxious 
to  talk  about  it.  By  closely  observing  our  school-boys,  I 
have  always  found  that  they  are  infinitely  better  than 
they  get  credit  for. 

Furthermore,  from  our  point  of  view,  Soup-kitchens  in 
schools  can  only  have  a  real  existence  on  condition  that 
they  are  exclusively  used  for  children-.  We  do  not  see  what 
advantage  would  be  reaped,  either  from  the  point  of  view 
of  education  or  learning,  if  at  the  same  table  where  the 
children  in  our  schools  take  their  seats,  there  were  placed 
another  public  of  grown-up  men  and  women.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  in  localities  where  the 
thing  is  possible,  their  being  fed  in  an  establishment  open 
to  everybody.  Everyone  knows,  in  fact,  that  Soup-kitchens 
for  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  more  numerous, 
and  that  they  are  looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by 
the  general  community.  But  every  shepherd  must  watch 
his  own  flock,  or  else  there  is  a  risk  that  one  or  other 
might  be  neglected,  if  not  both. 

And  then,  would  it  be  such  a  great  good  to  give  these 
meals  in  a  public  building  far  from  the  school  ?  We  do 
not  think  it  would,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  would  be 
still  better  that  the  children  should  get  food  in  a  place 
frequented  by  the  common  public,  than  that  they  should 
have  only  food  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  In  certain  towns, 
however,  Soup-kitchens  are  organised  in  winter  for  the 
distribution  of  soup  gratuitously  to  poor  children,  and  for 
the  sum  of  one  halfpenny  or  one  penny  to  any  adults  who 
wish  for  it.  However,  the  distribution  to  children  does 
not  take  place  in  the  building  where  the  soup  is  made. 
It  is  carried  in  tin  vessels  to  the  schools  in  the  different 
districts,  in  order  not  to  bring  the  school  world,  always 
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si  impressionnable  et  expose  a  de  nombreux  dangers,  en 
contact  avec  un  autre  monde  que  parfois  on  ne  connait 
meme  pas. 

C'est  bien  aussi  de  cette  facon  que  l'a  compris  la  gene- 
rality des  pays  qui  ont  introduit  les  Soupes  scolaires.  Seuls 
les  enfants  y  sont  admis.  Les  choses  se  passent  ainsi  en 
Suisse,  en  France,  en  Autriche,  en  Allemagne  et  autres 
lieux.  Nous  n'avons  recu  aucun  renseignement  qui  puisse 
nous  faire  supposer  qu'une  autre  classe  de  la  population 
soit  appelee  a  prendre  part  a  ces  repas,  qui  ne  sont  en 
realite  prepares  que  pour  des  enfants.  C'a  ete  leur  origine, 
leur  raison  d'etre  ;  il  faut  les  laisser  poursuivre  et  atteindre 
leur  but. 

Voila  done  un  fait  acquis  :  les  Soupes  scolaires  doivent 
s'etablir,  comme  leur  nom  l'indique,  pour  les  enfants  des 
ecoles.  Nous  regretterions  profondement  qu'il  en  fut  autre- 
ment.  Organisees  sur  une  autre  base,  elles  devieraient  de 
leur  voie  naturelle.  Car  il  n'y  a  pas  seulement  que  le  cote 
pedagogique  a  considerer,  il  est  bon  de  tenir  compte,  de 
meme,  des  fonds  dont  Ton  dispose  et  de  l'ceuvre  a  accom- 
plir.  Ces  fonds  sont  limites  ;  ils  sont  donnes  pour  procurer 
a  l'enfant  la  nourriture  fortifiante  qu'il  ne  trouve  pas 
toujours  a  la  maison.  Accueillir  d'autres  personnes,  cela 
agrandirait  singulierement  le  champ  d'activite  des  Cuisines 
scolaires,  et  elles  ne  seraient  plus  ce  qu'elles  doivent  rester, 
une  salle  a  manger  pour  les  pauvres  petits  que  la  misere 
du  foyer  ne  permet  point  d'entourer  de  tous  les  soins 
indispensables. 

Le  but,  d'ailleurs,  est  double  :  On  espere  obtenir  une 
meilleure  frequentation  de  l'ecole.  Cette  frequentation  plus 
reguliere  aura  certainement  un  excellent  resultat.  Nous  en 
dirons  encore  quelques  mots  plus  loin.  Ajoutons  pourtant, 
qu'en  manquant  tres  peu  la  classe,  l'enfant  augmente  ses 
connaissances,  son  instruction  devient  plus  rapide  et  plus 
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so  easily  impressed  and  exposed  to  numerous  dangers,  into 
contact  with  another  world  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
not  even  acquainted. 

And  this  is,  indeed,  how  most  countries  where 
Soup-kitchens  have  been  introduced,  have  understood  the 
question.  Children  alone  are  admitted  to  them.  This  is 
the  arrangement  in  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  other  places.  We  have  not  received  any  information 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  any  other  class  of  the 
population  is  invited  to  share  in  these  meals,  which  are  in 
reality  only  prepared  for  children.  This  was  their  origin, 
their  very  aim  ;  we  must  allow  them  to  continue  their  course 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

It  is  therefore  an  established  fact — school  Soup-kitchens 
should  be  established,  as  their  name  indicates,  for  children 
in  schools.  We  should  deeply  regret  any  other  arrangement. 
If  organised  on  any  other  basis,  they  would  be  deviating 
from  their  natural  path.  For  there  is  not  only  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  question  to  be  considered  ;  it  is  also  right 
to  take  into  account  the  funds  at  our  disposal  and  the  work 
to  be  accomplished.  These  funds  are  limited.  They  are 
given  to  procure  for  the  child  the  strengthening  food  he 
cannot  obtain  at  home.  To  welcome  other  persons  would 
singularly  widen  the  field  of  activity  of  the  Soup-kitchens, 
and  they  would  no  longer  be  what  they  must  continue  to  be, 
dining  rooms  for  poor  little  creatures  who  cannot  obtain, 
in  the  destitution  of  their  own  homes,  that  indispensable 
care  and  attention  they  require. 

The  object,  moreover,  is  twofold.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
better  attendance  at  school  will  be  obtained.  This  regular 
attendance  cannot  but  have  an  excellent  result.  Of  this  we 
shall  presently  say  a  few  words.  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that 
by  being  seldom  absent  from  his  lessons  the  child  increases 
his  knowledge  and  more  rapidly  acquires  a  sound  education. 
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solide.  On  n'a  qu'a  s'enquerir  aupres  du  corps  enseignant : 
il  sera  unamine  pour  confirmer  cette  observation. 

Nous  avons  dit  plus  haut  que  de  tous  les  pays  d'ou 
nous  avons  pu  avoir  des  renseignements  concernant  les 
Soupes  scolaires,  ces  derniers  etablissent  que  les  enfants 
seuls  y  participent  a  quelques  exceptions  pres,  que  c'est 
exclusivement  pour  eux  qu'elles  ont  ete  fondees  et  que 
Ton  en  fonde  encore  chaque  annee.  Voici  effectivement 
ce  que  nous  lisons  dans  les  rapports  et  les  reglements  que 
Ton  nous  a  envoyes. 

A  Bale,  la  Commission  des  Soupes  scolaires  adres- 
sait,  cet  hiver,  une  circulaire  a  la  population  de  cette  ville, 
dans  laquelle  nous  trouvons  le  passage  suivant : 

"  L'institution  des  Soupes  scolaires,  organisee  dans  le 
"  but  de  donner  une  meilleure  nourriture,  une  excellente 
"  soupe,  aux  enfants  des  ecoles  primaires,  a  deja  fait  ses 
"  preuves,  aussi  bien  pour  la  sante  physique  que  pour 
"  la  sante  morale.  C'est  pourquoi  la  commission  chargee 
"  de  cette  ceuvre  a  decide  de  la  continuer." 

Le  Directeur  de  l'Education  du  Canton  de  Berne 
nous  ecrit  que  dans  la  capitale  de  la  Confederation,  c'est 
aussi  pour  les  enfants  seuls  que  les  Soupes  scolaires  ont  ete 
installees. 

A  Zurich,  il  en  est  de  meme.  Toutefois,  ici,  comme 
dans  quelques  villes  allemandes  ou  autrichiennes,  on 
envoie  les  enfants  dans  les  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  ou, 
par  les  soins  de  ceux-ci  et  sur  la  presentation  de 
jetons  donnes  gratuitement,  ils  recoivent  alors  la  nour- 
riture dont  ils  ont  besoin,  de  la  soupe  et  du  pain,  parfois, 
du  pain  seulement,  ou  bien  encore,  du  lait  cuit  et  chaud 
et  du  pain.  Le  reglement  de  la  ville  de  Zurich  prevoit 
a  son  article  53  que  la  commission  de  surveillance  des 
classes  doit  se  charger  de  nourrir  les  enfants  pauvres 
mal  traites  a  la  maison. 
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We  have  only  to  inquire  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  obtain  an  unanimous  confirmation  of  this 
statement. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  reports  respecting  Soup- 
kitchens,  in  all  countries  from  which  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  information,  show  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
children  alone  take  part  in  them,  and  that  it  is  exclusively 
for  them  that  these  have  been  founded,  and  are  being 
founded  every  year.  That  is,  in  point  of  fact,  what  we 
find  in  the  reports  and  regulations  which  have  been  sent 
to  us. 

In  Bale,  last  winter,  the  Soup-kitchen  committee 
issued  a  circular  to  the  population  of  that  town,  in  which 
we  find  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  institution  of  Soup-kitchens  in  schools,  organised 
"  with  the  object  of  giving  better  food,  an  excellent  soup, 
"  to  children  in  primary  schools,  has  already  been  tested 
"  and  found  satisfactory  with  regard  to  a  healthy,  moral, 
"  and  physical  condition.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
"  committee  entrusted  with  the  work  have  decided  to 
"  continue  it." 

The  Director  of  Education  for  the  Canton  of  Berne, 
writes  that,  in  the  capital  of  the  Confederation,  it  is  for 
children  alone  that  Soup-kitchens  have  been  founded. 

So  in  Zurich.  Here,  however,  as  in  some  German 
and  Austrian  towns,  children  are  sent  to  the  offices  of  a 
Charity  Society,  where,  on  presenting  a  ticket  or  counter, 
they  are  gratuitously  provided  with  the  food  they  require, 
soup  and  bread,  sometimes  bread  only,  or  else  warm 
boiled  milk  and  bread.  Section  53  of  the  regulations  for 
the  town  of  Zurich  prescribes  that  the  Schools  Supervision 
Committee  shall  give  food  to  those  poor  children  who  are 
badly  treated  at  home 
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Le  Conscil  municipal  de  Paris  en  favorise  l'introduc- 
tion  dans  toutes  les  ecoles  de  ses  vingt  arrondissements. 

II  n'entend  pas,  dit  son  rapporteur,  menager  ses  deniers 
"  pour  l'education  et  l'entretien  de  l'enfance,  il  ne 
"  demande  qu'une  gestion  severe." 

Dans  un  autre  rapport,  nous  trouvons  ces  mots  toujours 
a  propos  des  Cantines  ou  Cuisines  scolaires  : — "  II  nous 
"  appartient  avant  tout  (au  Conseil)  de  songer  aux 
"  interets  des  enfants  de  nos  ecoles." 

M.  Duplan,  deja  cite,  ajoute  encore  dans  l'admirable 
recueil  de  documents  qu'il  a  consacre  a  l'organisation 
des  ecoles  primaires  du  departement  de  la  Seine  : 

"  Creees  (les  Cantines)  dans  le  but  de  distribuer  des 
"  aliments  sains  et  chauds  aux  enfants  pauvres  des  ecoles. . .  . 
"  Aussi  la  ville  de  Paris  avait-elle  songe,  depuis  longtemps, 
"  a  mettre  a  la  disposition  des  enfants  et  dans  l'ecole 
"  meme,  le  dejeuner  du  matin."  (En  France,  le  repas 
de  1 1  heures  ou  midi.) 

Les  distributions  des  Cantines,  a  Paris,  si  elles  ne 
se  font  pas  toutes  d'une  maniere  gratuite,  ont  neanmoins 
pour  but  seul  les  enfants  des  ecoles,  et  des  ecoles 
primaires,  maternelles  et  enfantines. 

Voulons-nous  poursuivre  l'investigation  ? 

A  Bordeaux,  pas  d'organisation  speciale.  Mais,  ce 
qui  se  fait  par  les  concierges  est  aussi  pour  l'enfant 
exclusivement  Le  patronage  des  Ecoles  lai'ques  cherche 
a  developper  l'institution. 

Deja  quelques  cantines  fonctionnent  a  Marseille  ; 
toutefois,  de  meme  que  dans  les  endroits  ci-dessus  designes, 
aussi  pour  les  enfants  seuls. 

C'est  egalement  le  cas  pour  Vienne,  Prague,  Berlin, 
Barmen  et  plusieurs  autre  localites  de  l'Allemagne  et  de 
l'Autriche.  La  ville  de  Bruxelles,  en  Belgique,  a  egalement 
introduit  les  Soupes  scolaires  par  P initiative  privee,  en 
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The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  favours  their  introduc- 
tion into  all  the  schools  of  its  twenty  arrondissements. 
"  There  is  no  intention/'  says  the  writer  of  the  report, 
"  to  be  sparing  of  the  funds  for  the  education  and  main- 
"  tenance  of  the  young,  it  is  merely  required  that  these 
"  should  be  strictly  administered." 

In  another  report  we  find  these  words,  again,  in  con- 
nection with  school  canteens  or  Soup-kitchens  : — "  It  is  the 
"  first  duty  of  the  Council  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our 
"  school  children." 

In  the  admirable  collection  of  essays  which  M.  Duplan 
[already  quoted]  has  contributed  to  the  organisation  of 
primary  schools  in  the  Seine  Department,  speaking  of  the 
canteens,  he  says  : — 

"  Created  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  wholesome 
"  and  warm  food  to  poor  children  in  schools.  .  .  .  Con- 
"  sequently,  the  town  of  Paris  had  long  been  contemplating 
"  the  advisability  of  providing  the  children  with  their 
."  morning  breakfast  inside  the  school  building  itself."  (In 
France,  the  meal  is  taken  from  1 1  o'clock  till  mid-day.) 

Although  the  distributions  in  the  Paris  canteens  are 
not  all  gratuitous,  they  are  solely  intended  for  the  children 
of  primary  "  baby,"  and  infant  schools. 

Is  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  investigation  further? 

In  Bordeaux  there  is  no  special  organisation  ;  but 
what  is  done  by  the  hall-porter  is  exclusively  done  for  the 
children.  The  patrons  of  lay  schools  are  endeavouring  to 
develop  the  institution. 

There  are,  already,  a  few  canteens  in  operation  at 
Marseilles  ;  and  these,  as  in  the  places  above  mentioned,, 
are  also  for  children  alone. 

This  is  likewise  the  case  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin, 
Barmen,  and  several  other  localities  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
In    1888,    Soup-kitchens   were    introduced    in  Brussels, 
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1888.  L'ceuvre  en  est  a  son  debut.  Nous  en  parlerons 
plus  loin. 

Comme  on  le  voir.,  tous  nos  renseignements  disent 
que  les  cuisines,  les  Soupes  scolaires  ont  ete  etablies 
pour  donner  des  aliments  sains,  chauds  et  abondants 
aux  enfants  des  ecoles.  II  n'en  pouvait  pas,  il  n'en  peut 
etre  autrcment.  Ces  Soupes  scolaires  se  completeront 
encore,  plus  tard,  par  le  vestiaire  et  le  lavabo.  On  fait 
deja  beaucoup  pour  l'habillement  de  l'enfant  ;  quant 
a  la  proprete,  on  ne  s'en  interesse  pas  comme  on  le  devrait. 

2.  Nous  arrivons  au  point  capital  de  l'organisation  des 
Soupes  scolaires,  le  point  le  plus  difficile  peut-etre  a 
resoudre  et  celui  qui  a  souleve  le  plus  d'objections 
contre  leur  installation.  Dans  la  premiere  partie  de 
cette  etude,  nous  avons  deja  touche  le  sujet  :  Puisque 
les  Soupes,  ainsi  que  nous  venons  de  le  prouver,  ont  ete 
creees  pour  les  enfants,  quels  sont  ceux  qui  osent,  peuveut 
et  doivent  les  frequenter,  y  prendre  part  ?  En  outre,  a 
quelle  classe  d'ecoliers  sont-elles  distributes?  Est-ce 
aux  eleves  de  l'ecole  elementaire,  populaire  ou  primaire, 
ou  bien  y  admet-on  les  eleves  de  tous  les  etablissements 
publics  d'instruction? 

Plusieurs  questions  sont  done  posees  qui  demandent 
une  solution.  Bien  que  nous  ayons  deja  consacre 
quelques  lignes  a  ce  probleme,  il  importe,  toutefois,  de 
mieux  le  preciser,  de  l'elucider  autant  que  possible,  car 
e'est  bien  a  cette  occasion  que  Ton  fait  les  plus  serieuses 
objections.  On  n'a  pas,  en  effet,  a  s'occuper  ni  du  local 
ni  des  depenses  ;  une  fois  que  la  salle  et  les  fonds  sont 
trouves,  le  reste  va  de  soi.  La  cuisine  scolaire  fonctionne 
bientot.  Mais,  a  quel  monde  ouvrir  les  portes  ?  Nous 
avons  dit  que  e'etait  aux  enfants !  Lesquels  ?  Les 
riches,   les   pauvres    ou   tous   ensemble?     Les  ecoliers 
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through  private  initiative.  The  work  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
We  shall  speak  of  it  further  on. 

As  may  be  seen,  all  our  information  shows  that  Soup- 
kitchens  have  been  founded  to  give  wholesome,  warm  and 
abundant  food  to  school  children.  It  could  not,  it  cannot, 
be  otherwise.  At  some  future  date,  as  a  complement  to 
the  Soup-kitchens,  we  shall  have  the  cloak-room  and  the 
lavatory.  A  great  deal  is  now  being  done  to  clothe 
children  properly  ;  as  for  cleanliness,  there  is  not  so  much 
interest  taken  in  it  as  there  ought  to  be. 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  capital  point  in  the  organisation 
of  Soup-kitchens,  the  most  difficult  point,  perhaps,  to  settle, 
and  the  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the  largest  number 
of  objections  to  their  establishment.  We  have  already 
touched  upon  the  subject  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay. 
Since  Soup-kitchens,  as  we  have  just  shown,  have  been 
formed  for  children,  who  are  they  who  may,  can,  and  should 
frequent  them  and  share  in  them  ?  Then,  for  what  class  of 
scholars  are  they  intended  ?  For  the  pupils  of  elementary, 
popular,  or  primary  schools  ?  Or,  are  the  pupils  of  all 
public  institutions  of  learning  to  be  admitted? 

Several  questions,  therefore,  are  put,  which  require  a 
solution.  Although  we  have  already  consecrated  a  few 
sentences  to  this  problem,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  importance 
to  state  it  as  fully  as  possible,  to  elucidate  it  as  much  as 
possible  ;  for  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  most  serious 
objections  hinge.  We  have  not,  indeed,  to  concern  our- 
selves with  either  the  place  or  the  expenses.  The  building 
and  the  funds  once  found,  everything  else  moves  along 
without  difficulty.  The  school  kitchen  is  soon  in  opera- 
tion. But  to  whom  are  we  to  open  the  doors  ?  We 
have  said  to  children.  To  which?  To  the  rich  or 
to   the   poor,   or   to   both   together  ?      To   the  pupils 
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primaires,  les  ecoliers  secondaires,  les  eleves  des  lycees, 
des  colleges? 

A  notre  avis,  il  ne  peut  d'abord  etre  question  que  des 
enfants  de  I'ecole  populaire  ou  ecole  elementaire.  Nous 
dirions  volontiers  :  de  I'ecole  obligatoire.  C'est  I'ecole 
frequentee  par  le  grand  nombre,  par  les  plus  pauvres,  par 
ceux  qui  ont  le  plus  besoin  de  secours.  A  cet  age,  de  cinq 
a  treize  ou  quatorze  ans,  la  sante  est  encore  delicate  ;  il 
faut  done  beaucoup  de  soins,  une  nourriture  abondante  et 
saine. 

Les  eleves  des  autres  etablissements  d'instruction,  des 
lycees,  des  gymnases  et  des  ecoles  secondaires,  ne  se 
trouvent  absolument  pas  dans  la  meme  situation.  La 
plupart,  la  presque  totalite,  appartiennent  a  des  families 
aisees,  qui  tiennent  a  satisfaire  a  toutes  leurs  obligations 
sociales  et  qui,  pour  rien  au  monde,  ne  voudraient  laisser 
leurs  enfants  prendre  part  a  des  soupes  preparees  pour  les 
necessiteux,  les  indigents.  En  outre,  ces  ecoliers  sont 
aussi  plus  forts,  deja  beaucoup  plus  robustes.  Leur  corps 
peut  braver,  et  il  le  faut,  les  intemperies  de  la  mauvaise 
saison.  C'est  pourquoi,  pour  ceux-ci,  Faeces  aux  cantines 
scolaires  ne  se  justifierait  que  si  le  domicile  de  leurs 
parents  etait  decidement  trop  eloigne"  du  batiment  de  I'ecole. 
Dans  ce  cas,  1'institution  rendrait  certainement  quelques 
services  ;  mais,  si  Tun  ou  l'autre  de  ces  ecoliers  desirent 
recevoir  ses  diners  aux  Soupes  scolaires,  il  n'aura  qu'a  en 
exprimer  la  demande  au  comite,  qui  s'empressera  sans 
doute  de  l'accueillir. 

Je  dois  faire  ici  une  remarque  importante,  qui  eut  ete 
tout  aussi  bien  a  sa  place  dans  le  second  chapitre  :  c'est  que 
le  jeune  homme  ou  la  jeune  fille,  une  fois  entres  dans  une 
ecole  superieure,  ne  s'assoient  plus  volontiers  a  la  meme 
table  que  les  petits  et  qu'il  est  par  consequent  plus  logique 
qu'iis  s'en    retournent  a  la   maison,  car,  d'ordinaire,  les 
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of  national  and  middle  class  schools  of  Government  and 
municipal  colleges  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  question  can  only  concern  the 
children  in  popular  or  elementary  schools.  I  should  like 
to  say,  compulsory  schools.  They  are  the  schools  at- 
tended by  the  greatest  number,  by  the  poorest,  by  those 
who  have  the  most  need  of  help.  At  this  age,  from  five 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  children  are  still  in  delicate 
health  ;  they  require  much  care  and  an  abundant  and 
wholesome  diet. 

The  pupils  in  other  institutions  of  learning — Govern- 
ment colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  middle  class  schools — 
are  not  exactly  in  the  same  position.  The  most  of  them, 
almost  the  whole  of  them,  are  the  children  of  parents 
in  good  circumstances,  who  are  anxious  to  fulfil  all 
their  social  obligations,  and  who,  on  no  account,  would 
allow  their  children  to  share  in  meals  provided  for  those 
in  needy  or  indigent  circumstances.  Besides,  these  pupils 
are  also  stronger  and  much  more  robust.  Their  bodies 
are  capable  of  braving,  and  must  brave,  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  For  these  reasons  their  admission  to 
the  school  canteens  could  only  be  justified  in  cases 
where  their  homes  are  decidedly  too  far  away  from  the 
school  buildings.  In  this  case  the  institution  would 
certainly  be  of  some  service,  and  if  any  of  these  pupils 
wish  to  have  their  dinners  from  the  Soup-kitchen,  the 
committee  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  accede  to  their 
request. 

I  have  here  to  make  an  important  remark,  which 
would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  in  the  second 
chapter  :  boys  and  girls,  when  once  they  enter  the  high 
school,  are  no  longer  willing  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  the  little  ones,  and  it  is,  consequently,  more 
logical   for   them    to    return    home,    for,    generally,  the 
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families  de  ces  enfants  sont  dans  une  certaine  aisance, 
commc  nous  l'avons  fait  observer,  puisqu'ils  ont  lc  moyen 
de  payer  les  depenses  de  plus  hautes  etudes.  Chez  nous,  a 
Saint  Imier,  une  localite  de  pres  de  huit  mille  ames,  aucun 
eleve  des  deux  cent  trente  que  comptent  nos  deux  ecoles 
secondaires  ne  s'est  jamais  annonce  pour  les  distributions 
de  soupe.  M.  le  Directeur  de  l'Education  de  Bale  (ville) 
m'ecrit  que  chez  eux  on  va  commencer  par  en  donner  aussi 
aux  enfants  de  leurs  ecoles  superieures  qui  en  feront  la 
demande.    C'est  un  cas  assez  rare  pour  etre  cite. 

Voila  un  nouveau  fait  etabli,  qu'est  venue  d'ailleurs 
confirmer  pleinement  Penquete  que  nous  avons  ordonnee 
sur  le  monde  des  Soupes  scolaires  :  c'est  pour  les  enfants  de 
Pecole  populaire  qu'elles  ont  ete  institutes.  II  s'agit  main- 
tenant  de  proceder  a  un  choix,  car  la  cuisine  scolaire  n'est 
pas  en  mesure  de  nourrir  tons  ces  enfants.  La  chose  est 
bien  simple,  du  moins  d'une  facon  generate  :  on  a  fonde 
les  Soupes  pour  les  enfants  pauvres  seulement,  pour  les 
necessiteux,  pour  ceux  qui  ne  recoivent  pas  une  nourriture 
suffisante  chez  leurs  parents.  Nous  posons  la  regie  ;  elle 
souffre  quelques  exceptions.  Mais  le  principe  est  formel,  il 
est  bon,  il  est  humain  et  fort  juste :  les  enfants  pauvres  doivent 
etre  et  rester  les  premiers  convives,  les  premiers  invites. 

Nous  avons  expose  plus  haut  les  motifs  de  notre  opinion, 
les  raisons  qui  nous  semblent  justifier  cette  maniere  de  voir, 
nous  ne  voulons  plus  y  revcnir.  D'ailleurs,  la  plupart  des 
personnes  et  des  comites  places  a  la  tete  de  cette  institution 
sont  d'accord  en  ce  point,  du  moins  nous  pouvons  nous  en 
convaincre  aisement  par  les  renseignements  que  nous 
avons  recueillis. 

L'article  premier  des  statuts  de  la  Societe  centrale  des 
Soupes  scolaires  de  Vienne  ( Autriche),  ne  laisse  aucun  doute 
a  cet  egard.  Nous  le  reproduisons  textuellement,  tel  qu'on 
le  trouvera  dans  l'appendice. 
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families  to  which  these  children  belong  are  more  or  less 
well-to-do,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  since  they  are 
able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  higher  education.  With  us, 
at  St.  Imier,  a  place  of  nearly  8,000  souls,  no  pupil  of  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty  in  our  two  high  schools  has  ever 
asked  to  participate  in  the  soup  distributions.  The  Director 
of  Education  in  the  town  of  Bale  writes  to  me  that  they 
intend  in  future  to  provide  dinners  also  for  those  children 
in  high  schools  who  desire  to  have  them.  This  is  an 
instance  rare  enough  to  be  quoted. 

We  have  thus  established  another  point,  which  has, 
moreover,  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  investigations  we 
have  been  making  concerning  Soup-kitchens  in  schools — 
they  have  been  founded  for  the  children  of  popular  schools. 
In  the  next  place,  we  must  make  a  choice,  for  the  school 
kitchen  is  not  capable  of  providing  for  all  these  children. 
The  thing  is  very  easily  done,  at  least,  in  a  general  way. 
Soup-kitchens  have  been  instituted  for  poor  children  only, 
for  the  needy,  for  those  who  do  not  receive  sufficient  food 
at  home.  We  have  laid  down  the  rule  ;  it  admits  of  some 
exceptions.  But  the  principle  is  a  formal  one  ;  it  is  good, 
humane,  and  very  just.  Poor  children  must  be,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  first  guests,  the  first  invited. 

We  have  given  above  the  reasons  for  our  opinion,  the 
reasons  which  appear  to  us  to  justify  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter,  and  we  shall  not  advert  to  it  again.  Besides, 
the  most  of  those  persons  and  committees,  placed  at  the 
head  of  these  institutions,  are  agreed  on  this  point.  We 
can  at  least  easily  convince  ourselves  of  this  from  the 
information  which  we  have  collected. 

The  first  section  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Vienna  Soup-kitchens  Central  Society  leaves  no  doubt 
about  this.  The  reader  will  find  them  reproduced  textually 
in  the  appendix. 
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"  La  societe  porte  le  nom  dc :  Societe  centrale  des 
"  Soupes  scolaires  et  a  son  siege  a  Vienne. 

"  Le  but  de  la  societe  est  de  donner  un  diner  aux 
"  enfants  pauvres  qui  sont  prives  de  la  nourriture  necessaire." 

Dans  la  meme  ville,  il  existe  une  autre  societe,  fondee 
par  des  membres  de  la  confession  reformee,  laquelle  pour- 
suit  aussi  le  meme  but :  OfTrir  aux  enfants  pauvres  des 
ecoles  evangeliques  des  aliments  sains  en  quantite  suffisante. 

Dans  les  pays  de  l'Europe,  ou  l'ecole  a  pris  un  grand 
developpcment  ces  dernieres  annees,  on  a  compris  de  suite 
qu'il  fallait  soulager  ces  petits  ecoliers,  dont  les  mines  pales 
eveillent  la  pitie.  En  Allemagne,  en  Belgique,  de  semblables 
secours  sont  donnes  a  la  jeunesse  indigente  ;  toutefois, 
l'organisation  est  loin  d'etre  aussi  avancee  que  dans 
certaines  villes  suisses  ou  fonctionnent  les  Soupes  scolaires, 
faisant  peu  de  bruit,  mais  beaucoup  de  bien. 

De  Genere,  le  directeur  de  l'enseignement  primaire 
m'ecrit  a  ce  sujet. 

"  Nous  prenons  d'abord  les  enfants  pauvres  et  ensuite 
"  tous  ceux  dont  les  parents  en  font  la  demande."  Cepen- 
dant,  ceux  qui  le  peuvent,  paient  une  modeste  finance  par 
repas,  ainsi  que  nous  le  verrons  plus  loin.  II  en  est  de 
meme  a  Paris. 

On  nous  a  fait  observer,  de  Marseille,  "  Qu'on  a  joint  a 
"  quelques  classes  de  filles  et  de  garcons  de  l'ecole  primaire 
"  des  cantines  pour  nourrir  les  enfants  dont  les  parents 
"  generalement  pauvres  sont  obliges  de  s'absenter  a  l'heure 
"  de  midi  ou  qui  habitent  a  une  assez  grande  distance  de  la 
"  maison  d'ecole  ; "  ces  enfants,  s'ils  en  ont  le  moyen,  payent 
alors  le  prix  de  leur  repas.  Nous  tiendrons  compte  de  cette 
circonstances  dans  nos  conclusions,  car  nous  estimons  qu'a 
cote  de  la  pauvrete,  de  l'indigence,  cet  eloignement  du 
domicile  des  enfants  du  batiment  scolaire  justifie  l'admission 
de  ceux-ci  dans  les  cantines. 
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"  This  society  shall  be  called  the  '  Soup-kitchens 
"  Central  Society,'  and  shall  have  its  offices  in  Vienna. 

"  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  dinners  to  those 
"  poor  children  who  are  unable  to  have  sufficient  food 
"  elsewhere." 

In  the  same  town  there  exists  another  society,  founded 
by  members  of  the  reformed  faith,  which  has  also  the  same 
object  in  view — to  provide  the  poor  children  in  evangelical 
schools  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food. 

In  those  countries  of  Europe  where  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  educational  matters  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  condition  of  those 
little  scholars,  whose  pale  faces  awaken  pity,  was  at  once 
freely  admitted.  In  Germany  and  Belgium  similar  help 
is  given  to  indigent  youth,  yet  the  organisation  is  far  from 
being  as  advanced  as  in  certain  Swiss  towns  where  Soup- 
kitchens  are  in  operation,  making  little  show,  but  doing 
much  good. 

From  Geneva  the  Director  of  Primary  Schools  writes 
to  me  on  this  subject  as  follows  : — 

"  We  first  take  in  the  poor  children,  and  afterwards  all 
"  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  admitted."  How- 
ever, those  who  can,  pay  a  small  sum  for  each  meal,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on.    It  is  the  same  in  Paris. 

In  the  report  from  Marseilles,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
"  that  canteens  have  been  added  to  some  of  the  classes  in 
"  the  primary  school  in  order  to  feed  those  children,  both 
"  boys  and  girls,  whose  parents,  generally  poor,  are  obliged 
"  to  be  absent  at  noon,  or  live  at  a  considerable  distance 
"  from  the  schoolhouse."  These  children,  if  they  have  the 
means  to  do  so,  pay  for  their  meals.  We  shall  take  this 
circumstance  into  account  in  our  conclusions,  for  we  con- 
sider that,  side  by  side  with  the  question  of  poverty 
and  want,  this  distance  of  the  children's  home  from  the 
school  buildings  justifies  their  admission  to  the  canteens. 
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Ce  n'est,  cn  efTet,  pas  agreable  du  tout,  ni  tres  favorable 
a  la  sante,  pour  des  ecoliers  de  s'en  retourner,  apres  deux 
ou  trois  heures  de  classe,  dans  un  quartier  excentrique, 
trajet  trop  grand  pour  le  peu  de  temps  qu'on  doit  mettre 
a  le  faire.  Dans  les  contrees  montagneuses  surtout,  ou 
l'ecole  est  frequentee  par  des  enfants  qui  restent  a  une 
demi-lieue,  voire  meme  a  une  lieue  de  chemin,  une  dis- 
tribution de  soupe  chaude  serait  toujours  la  bienvenue. 
Mais  la,  souvent,  les  fonds  manquent,  l'instituteur  ne  peut 
guere  se  charger  de  ce  travail,  et  l'eleve  n'a  plus  a.  sa  dis- 
position que  le  moyen  primitif  de  rechauffer  sur  le  fourneau 
de  la  classe  le  maigre  diner  qu'il  apporte  avec  lui ! 

Nous  admettons  done  ces  deux  principes  : 

Les  Soupes  se  distribuent  de  preference  aux  enfants  de 
l'ecole  populaire  ;  parmi  ceux-ci,  on  choisit  d'abord  les 
pauvres.  Les  enfants  dont  les  parents  sont  eloignes  du 
batiment  scolaire  ou  bien  qui  en  font  la  demande,  sont 
acceptes,  a  la  condition  cependant  de  payer  une  finance 
qui  n'est  en  tout  cas  jamais  superieure  au  prix  reel  du  repas. 

Tl  y  a,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  dire,  des  cantines 
scolaires  ou  les  pauvres  seuls  ont  acces.  Alors,  qui  les 
designe  ?  Ici,  on  peut  se  heurter  a  quelque  difficulte,  sinon 
commettre  involontairement  des  injustices.  Neanmoins, 
il  faut  savoir  s'en  consoler,  car  les  jugements  de  l'homme 
ne  sont  pas  parfaits,  ni  ses  arrets,  particulierement  en  ces 
matieres,  irrevocables.  Les  personnes  qui  s'occupent  des 
Soupes  scolaires  ont  assez  de  cceur  pour  reparer  les  erreurs 
commises  des  qu'elles  s'en  apercoivent.  Au  surplus,  les 
interesses  eux-memes  se  chargent  deja  bien  de  faire  valoir 
leurs  droits — e'est  du  moins  ce  qui  nous  est  arrive  il  y  a 
un  an.  Ayant  renvoye  quelques  enfants,  parce  que  nous 
estimions  que  leurs  families  pouvaient  les  nourrir,  le 
lendemain,  une  dame  charitable,  avertie  de  notre  decision 
par  le  pere,  se  hatait  de  venir  nous  renseigner  et,  grace  a 
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It  is,  indeed,  not  at  all  agreeable,  nor  very  favourable 
to  health,  if  scholars  are  obliged  to  return,  after  spending 
two  or  three  hours  in  school,  to  a  remote  neighbourhood, 
situated  at  too  great  a  distance  for  the  time  in  which  they 
have  to  do  it.  In  mountainous  districts  especially,  when 
the  school  is  attended  by  children  who  live  at  a  distance 
of  half-a-league,  or  even  a  whole  league,  a  distribution  of 
warm  soup  would  always  be  welcome.  But  often,  in  these 
cases,  there  are  no  funds.  The  teacher  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  undertake  this  work ;  and  the  only  resource  left 
to  the  pupils  is  the  primitive  method  of  warming  on  the 
school  stove  the  meagre  dinner  he  has  brought  with  him. 

We  therefore  admit  these  two  principles  : — 

In  the  Soup-kitchens  preference  is  given  to  children  of 
the  popular  schools,  and  among  these  the  poorest  are  first 
chosen.  The  children  of  parents  who  live  far  from  the 
school,  or  of  those  who  apply  for  it,  are  admitted  on  con- 
dition that  they  pay  a  sum  which  is  in  no  case  ever  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  meal. 

There  are,  as  we  have  just  said,  school  canteens  to  which 
the  poor  alone  have  access.  The  question  then  arises — 
Who  is  to  choose  them  ?  It  is  here  that  we  may  encounter 
some  difficulty,  if  not  involuntarily  do  some  injustice. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  man's  judgments  are  not  perfect,  and  that  his 
decisions,  particularly  in  such  matters,  are  not  irrevocable. 
The  persons  who  take  a  practical  interest  in  Soup-kitchens 
have  heart  enough  to  make  amends  for  the  mistakes  made 
as  soon  as  they  are  aware  of  them.  Moreover,  the  in- 
terested parties  themselves  are  now  not  slow  to  insist  upon 
their  rights.  At  least,  such  was  our  experience  in  a  case 
which  happened  a  year  ago.  Having  sent  some  children 
away  because  we  thought  their  families  were  able  to 
provide  them  with  food,  on  the  following  day,  a 
charitable  lady,  informed  of  our  decision  by  the  father, 
came    and    gave    us    full   particulars,   and,   thanks  to 
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son  intervention,  il  nous  fut  possible  de  soulager  des 
enfants  qui  avaient  reellement  besoin  d'une  nourriture  plus 
fortifiante  que  celle  qu'ils  trouvaient  a  la  maison.  Mais,  ces 
cas  sont  rares,  quand  on  veut  mettre  quelque  soin  dans  ses 
choix. 

A  Berne,  Bale,  Geneve  et  dans  d'autres  villes  suisses, 
c'est  le  corps  enseignant  qui  etablit  les  listes  des  petits 
pensionnaires.  Le  comite  des  Soupes  scolaires,  les  com- 
missions d'ecole  y  pretent  leur  concours  et  leur  connaissance 
plus  ou  moins  generale  des  habitants  du  quartier.  Ou  ks 
bureaux  de  bienfaisance  sont  organises  officiellement,  ils 
peuvent  rendre  d'excellents  services.  Cependant,  d'apres  la 
plupart  des  renseignements  dont  nous  disposons,  cette 
tache  est  laissee  aux  instituteurs  et  institutrices,  directeurs  et 
directrices  des  ecoles  publiques,  qui  sont,  on  en  conviendra 
facilement,  les  mieux  qualifies  pour  la  remplir  equitable- 
ment.  II  ne  faut  pas  un  temps  bien  long  a  une  maitresse 
ou  a  un  maitre  intelligents  pour  apprendre  a  connakre 
ses  eleves.  Au  bout  de  quelques  semaines  de  frequentation, 
il  lui  est  deja  possible,  sauf  en  tres  peu  d'exceptions,  de  fixer 
approximativement  la  situation  pecuniaire  des  parents.  On 
le  voit  sur  la  figure  des  petits,  leurs  vetements,  leur  tenue  et 
jusque  dans  les  traits  plus  ou  moins  attristes  de  leur  pales 
visages.  Se  tromper  ?  Certes,  cela  arrive,  mais  pas  aussi 
souvent  qu'on  le  pense,  quand  il  ne  s'agit  que  de  dire  si 
tel  ou  tel  enfant  est  pauvre,  ou  necessiteux. 

II  y  a,  et  nous  en  avons  fait  l'experience,  une  question 
plus  delicate  a  resoudre,  lorsque  le  nombre  des  pension- 
naires qui  auraient  veritablement  besoin  d'une  nourriture 
plus  abondante,  devient  trop  grand.  Mais,  ainsi  que  nous 
l'ecrivions  tout  a  l'heure,  on  parviendra  deja  bien  a  discerner 
les  vraies  infortunes  si  Ton  s'entoure  de  plus  d'un  ren- 
seignement  et  quand  on  ne  doit  plus  s'occuper  que  de  Tun 
ou  l'autre  cas  isole.    Le  desagrement  commence  done  des 
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her  intervention,  we  were  able  to  give  assistance  to  children 
who  really  required  more  strengthening  food  than  they 
found  at  home.  But  such  cases  are  rare  when  much  care 
is  exercised  in  selecting. 

In  Berne,  Bale,  Geneva,  and  other  Swiss  towns,  it  is  the 
teaching  staff  which  makes  out  the  lists  of  the  little  boarders. 
The  Soup-kitchens  committee,  and  the  school  committee, 
give  their  help  and  the  benefit  of  their  more  or  less  general 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Where  Charity 
Societies  are  officially  organised,  they  are  able  to  render 
excellent  assistance.  However,  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  at  our  disposal  shows  that  this  task  is  left  to 
the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  public  schools,  who  are,  it 
will  easily  be  admitted,  the  best  qualified  to  fulfil  it  equitably. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  long  time  for  intelligent  masters 
or  mistresses  to  learn  to  know  their  pupils.  After  a  few 
weeks'  attendance  they  will,  in  nearly  every  case,  be  able  to 
estimate  approximately  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
parents.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  countenances  of  the  little 
ones,  in  their  clothes,  in  their  manner,  and  even  in  the  more 
or  less  sad  features  of  their  pale  faces.  But,  may  not 
mistakes  be  made  ?  Certainly,  but  not  so  often  as  may  be 
imagined,  when  the  only  point  to  be  decided  is  whether 
such  or  such  a  child  is*  poor  or  in  want. 

There  is,  and  we  have  had  experience  of  this,  a 
more  delicate  question  to  be  solved,  when  the  number  of 
boarders  who  would  really  require  a  more  abundant 
nourishment  becomes  too  great.  But,  as  we  have  just  said, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  selecting  those  who  are 
really  deserving  cases,  if  information  is  obtained  from  as 
many  sources  as  possible.  It  will  be  easier  later  on,  when 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  isolated  cases 
as  they  occur.     The   inconvenience   arises    as    soon  as 
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que  le  nombre  des  enfants  pauvres,  qui  devraient  recevoir  a 
manger,  depasse  les  ressources  dont  l'on  peut  disposer.  II 
faut  alors  operer  une  sorte  de  triage  qui  ne  se  fait  pas 
toujours  aisement.  Pour  preuve,  citons  l'exemple  suivant  : 
Un  arrondissement  de  Vienne  avait  annonce  au  comite 
central  des  Soupes,  pour  l'hiver  1888/89,  Par  le  directeur 
des  ecoles,  qu'il  lui  etait  impossible  de  reduire  le  nombre 
qu'il  avait  indique.  II  y  avait  sur  la  liste  253  enfants, 
l'annee  precedente  seulement  1 50.  Et  on  declarait  que  les 
253  etaient  tous  pauvres.  Toutefois,  on  comprend  que  le 
comite  central  se  soit  justement  etonne  de  cette  brusque 
augmentation  d'une  centaine  de  petits  besoigneux. 

Ce  triage,  quoique  desagreable,  s'impose  necessairement. 
On  doit  y  proceder  avec  la  plus  extreme  sagesse.  Si  le 
corps  enseignant  n'en  veut  pas  prendre  la  responsabilite, 
la  commission  scolaire  a  le  devoir  d'intervenir  et,  apres 
avoir  etabli  une  enquete,  elle  peut  designer  souverainement 
ceux  qu'elle  juge  assez  pauvres  pour  participer  aux  Soupes. 

Ce  moyen  pratique  nous  plait  mieux  que  celui  qui 
consiste  a  remettre  ce  choix  a  un  employe  retribue.  Je 
n'ai  vu  nulle  part  qu'on  ait  adopte  ce  dernier  systeme, 
infiniment  plus  couteux  et,  a  notre  avis,  beaucoup  moins 
sur.  II  pourrait  se  faire  qu  a  la  longue  on  en  arrivat  la,  ce 
qui  serait  regrettable,  car  nous  sommes  fermement  persuade 
que  le  corps  enseignant,  du  moins  dans  la  generalite  de 
ses  membres,  est  capable  d'obtenir  un  resultat  satisfaisant. 
Et  il  ne  se  refusera  pas  a  cooperer  a  cette  belle  ceuvre. 
Ce  qui  s'est  fait  jusqua  ce  jour  en  est  une  demonstration 
excellente.  Les  Cuisines  scolaires  fonctionnent  a  mer- 
veille,  elles  reussissent  et  prosperent,  avec  tres  peu  d'abus, 
aussi  peu  d'erreurs  et  d'injustice,  si  Ton  ose  se  servir  de 
ces  deux  derniers  mots  pour  un  acte  de  charite  volontaire. 

Nous  le  reconnaissons  volontiers  :  ce  choix  est  difficile, 
et  d'autant  plus  difficile  que  souvent  les  parents  ne  sont 
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the  resources  to  be  disposed  of  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
number  of  poor  children  who  ought  to  receive  food.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  kind  of  sifting,  which 
is  not  always  easily  done.  As  an  instance,  the  following 
case  may  be  quoted  : — In  one  of  the  town  wards  of  Vienna 
there  were  253  children  on  the  list  for  the  winter  of  1888-9, 
against  only  150  the  preceding  year;  and  in  reply  to 
inquiries  the  committee  of  the  Central  Soup-kitchen  Society 
were  informed  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  numbers 
indicated.  The  253  children  were  all  certified  to  be  poor. 
Yet  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  central  committee 
should  be  astonished  at  the  sudden  increase  of  over  a 
hundred  needy  children. 

This  selection,  although  disagreeable,  is  a  duty 
necessarily  imposed  upon  us.  We  must  set  about  it  with 
the  greatest  prudence.  If  the  teaching  profession  will 
not  take  the  responsibility,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school 
committee  to  intervene  ;  and,  after  having  held  an  inquiry, 
it  may  then  authoritatively  select  those  it  considers  poor 
enough  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Soup-kitchen. 

This  practical  way  seems  to  me  preferable  to  that 
which  consists  in  placing  the  power  of  selecting  in  the 
hands  of  a  paid  clerk.  We  have  not  heard  of  anyone 
having  adopted  the  latter  system — infinitely  more  costly, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  much  less  certain.  Sooner  or  later 
this  will  probably  be  done,  which  would  be  regrettable, 
for  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  teaching  body  is 
able,  at  least,  generally,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result. 
And  they  will  not  refuse  to  co-operate  in  this  good  work. 
The  progress  that  has  so  far  been  made  is  an  excellent 
proof  of  this.  School  kitchens  are  working  wonderfully  ; 
they  are  prosperous  and  successful,  with  very  few  abuses,, 
and  as  few  mistakes  and  injustices,  if  we  may  employ  the 
two  last  words  in  speaking  of  an  act  of  voluntary  charity. 

We  are  willing  to  grant  that  this  selection  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  so  much  the  more  difficult  as  the  parents  are  very 
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pas  dignes  des  peines  que  Ton  se  donne  en  leur  lieu  et 
place.  Mais,  comme  si  Ton  faisait  le  bien  dans  l'espoir  d'en 
retirer  profit  pour  soi-meme  !  On  ne  souhaite,  ne  desire 
qu'une  chose :  que  la  jeune  generation  n'ait  pas  faim, 
surtout  aux  jours  froids  de  l'hiver  et  que,  apres  avoir  mange 
a  son  appetit  dans  une  salle  bien  chauffee,  elle  acquiert 
ensuite  l'instruction  que  lecole  populaire  offre  a  tous  ceux 
qui  savent  et  veulent  en  profiter.  Toujours  a  ce  meme 
propos, — la  designation  des  pensionnaires — rapportons 
encore  l'experience  faite  chez  nous  en  automne  1889: 
nous  avons  du  distraire  plus  de  cinquante  enfants  du 
nombre  que  nous  avions  d'abord  fixe.  Et,  pour  rester  plus 
ou  moins  dans  la  verite  des  situations  respectives,  il  nous  a 
fallu  tenir  compte  de  la  situation  de  la  famille,  morale 
et  financiere,  du  salaire  du  pere,  du  travail  de  la  mere, 
des  freres  et  des  sceurs  plus  petits  et  des  longues  et 
frequents  observations  du  corps  enseignant.  On  a  ainsi 
dix  raisons  pour  une  de  tomber  juste. 

Egalement  l'assistance  du  medecin  n'est  pas  a  de- 
daigner.  Lorsque  Ton  est  embarrasse  pour  l'un  ou  l'autre 
enfant,  parfois  son  avis  decide.  Car,  et  en  tout  premier 
lieu,  il  ne  faut  jamais  perdre  de  vue  cette  idee  que  les 
Soupes  scolaires  ont  pour  but  de  fortifier  la  sante  publique, 
l'unique  bien,  apres  tout,  dont  nous  jouissons  pleinement 
sur  cette  terre,  les  autres  ne  venant  qu'a  la  suite  et  n'ayant 
de  prix  a  nos  yeux  qu'a  la  condition  que  notre  corps 
nous  permette  de  nous  en  rejouir.  Or,  qui  mieux  que 
le  docteur  juge  de  la  faiblesse  d'une  constitution  et,  con- 
sequemment,  de  la  necessite  d'une  bonne  nourriture  ? 

Les  besoins  devenant  aussi  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux, 
puisque  la  population  augmente  sans  cesse  dans  les  grands 
centres,  il  faut  viser  a  realiser  des  economies,  non  pour  le 
seul  plaisir  de  thesauriser,  mais  pour  assurer  l'avenir.  En 
outre,  il  est  a  craindre, — meme  les  plus  beaux  devouements 
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often  not  worthy  of  the  trouble  that  is  taken  in  their  stead. 
Just  as  if  people  did  good  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  it 
themselves  !  Only  one  thing  is  wished  for,  only  one  thing 
is  desired — that  the  rising  generation  should  not  be  hungry, 
especially  in  the  cold  days  of  winter,  and  that,  after  having 
satisfied  their  appetites  in  a  well-warmed  room,  they 
should  then  acquire  the  instruction  which  the  popular 
school  offers  to  all  who  can  and  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  continuance  of  this  same  subject — the  selection  of 
boarders — let  me  mention  the  experience  gained  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1889.  We  were  obliged  to  cancel  more 
than  fifty  of  the  number  of  children  we  had  at  first  fixed 
upon.  To  obtain  more  or  less  truly  their  individual 
circumstances,  we  were  obliged  to  take  into  account  the 
moral  and  financial  position  of  the  family — the  father's 
wages,  the  mother's  earnings,  the  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  frequent  observations  of  the  teaching  body. 
There  are  thus  ten  reasons  to  one  that  the  decision  will 
be  a  just  one. 

The  doctor's  assistance  is  likewise  not  to  be  despised. 
When  there  is  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  some  particular 
child,  sometimes  his  opinion  decides.  For,  first  of  all,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  Soup-kitchens  aim  at 
ameliorating  the  public  health — the  only  good  thing,  after 
all,  of  which  we  have  the  full  enjoyment  on  this  earth,  the 
others  only  following  in  its  wake,  and  being  of  value  in  our 
eyes  only  in  so  far  as  the  condition  of  our  bodies  enables 
us  to  enjoy  them.  Now,  who  better  than  the  doctor  can 
judge  of  the  weakness  of  a  constitution,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  necessity  of  good  food  ? 

The  wants  of  life  becoming  also  more  and  more 
numerous,  since  the  population  is  continually  in- 
creasing in  large  centres,  we  must  aim  at  measures  of 
economy,  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hoarding,  but 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  future.  Besides,  it  is  to 
be   feared    (even   the   finest  examples   of  self-devotion 
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se  fatiguent — qu'un  jour  ['institution  des  Soupes  scolaires 
prenant  l'extension  d'une  societe  d'utilite  publique,  n'exige 
des  employes  particuliers.  Pro  Deo  et  pro  humajiitate  ! 
est  une  belle  devise.  Tout  le  monde  n'est  pas  a  la  hauteur 
de  l'accomplir.  Pourtant,  il  y  aura  continuellement  des 
coeurs  genereux  ;  c'est  pourquoi  nous  disons  avec  toute 
franchise  :  Restons  dans  les  limites  d'une  saine  pratique  et 
confions  ce  choix  aux  membres  du  corps  enseignant, 
instituteurs  et  institutrices,  avec  l'appui,  lcs  directions  et  les 
conseils  des  commissions  scolaires,  des  medecins  et  les 
renseignements  que  peuvent  fournir  toute  personne  s'in- 
teressant  au  sort  des  malheureux  et  les  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance.    Nous  croyons  que  Ton  s'en  trouvera  fort  bien. 

Je  voudrais  passer  en  revue  toutes  les  villes  qui  posse- 
dent  deja  des  Soupes  scolaires  :  on  constaterait,  par  les 
rapports  que  Ton  nous  a  faits,  que  l'idee  ci-dessus  exprimee 
sert  de  norme  un  peu  partout.  Aussi  nous  bornons-nous 
a  reproduire  simplement  ce  qu'ecrit  le  bourgmestre  de 
Bruxelles: 

"  II  est  a  remarquer  que,  pour  la  designation  des 
"  enfants  admis  aux  distributions  d'aliments,  le  choix  des 
"  instituteurs  et  des  institutrices  se  porte  de  preference  sur 
"  ceux  qui  sont  les  plus  pauvres  et  les  plus  malingres." 

3.  La  question  du  local  n'est  pas  d'une  si  grande  im- 
portance. L'enfant  peut  recevoir  sa  nourriture  n'importe 
ou  :  quand  il  a  faim — et  ca  lui  arrive  souvent — il  mange 
de  bon  appetit  sans  s'inquieter  souvent  des  choses  qui  sont 
autour  de  lui.  Toutefois,  s'il  y  a  moyen  d'installer  con- 
venablement  un  local,  il  ne  faut  pas  negliger  de  le  faire. 
Car  il  vaut  mieux  que  la  Societe  des  Soupes  ait  une  salle 
qui  lui  appartienne  que  d'etre  obligee,  chaque  annee,  d'aller 
a  la  recherche  d'une  chambre  quelconque  qui  coute  cher  ou 
bien  est  eloignee  de  l'ecole. 
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at  last  show  signs  of  weariness)  that  the  institution  of 
school  Soup-kitchens  may  one  day  become  a  society  of 
public  utility  and  require  its  own  officers  and  servants. 
"Pro  Deo  et  pro  humanitate  !  "  is  a  beautiful  motto.  Every-* 
one  is  not  capable  of  living  up  to  it  Yet  there  will 
always  be  generous  hearts  ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  with  all 
frankness — Let  us  keep  within  the  limits  of  sound  practice, 
and  let  us  entrust  this  selection  to  the  members  of  the 
teaching  body  of  both  sexes,  having  the  support,  direction 
and  advice  of  school  committees,  doctors,  and  the  in- 
formation which  any  interested  party,  or  the  Charity 
Societies  can  give,  as  to  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate 
people.  We  believe  there  will  be  no  reason  to  regret  the 
result. 

I  should  like  to  review  all  the  towns  in  which  Soup- 
kitchens  are  now  established.  It  would  be  found, 
according  to  the  reports  received,  that  the  idea  expressed 
above  is  more  or  less  the  rule  everywhere.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  simply  quoting  the  words 
of  the  burgomaster  of  Brussels  : — 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  selection  of  the  children 
"  admitted  to  the  distribution  of  food,  the  choice  of  the 
"  teachers  is  in  preference  given  to  those  who  are  poorest 
"  and  sickliest." 

3.  The  question  of  a  suitable  place  is  not  of  such  great 
importance.  A  child  can  receive  his  food  no  matter 
where.  When  he  is  hungry — which  is  often  the  case — 
he  eats  with  good  appetite,  without  troubling  himself 
about  his  surroundings.  Yet,  if  we  can  easily  arrange  a 
convenient  place,  we  must  not  neglect  to  do  so.  For 
it  is  better  that  the  Soup-kitchen  Society  should  have 
its  own  hall  than  to  be  obliged  every  year  to  find  a 
room  of  any  kind,  that  is  expensive,  or  else  far  from 
the  school. 
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En  principe,  nous  posons  comme  these  que  dans  tout 
batiment  scolaire  reunissant  plusieurs  classes,  il  est  ne- 
cessaire  et  d'un  usage  tres  pratique  d'avoir  une  salle  pour 
les  Cantines  scolaires.  Naturellement  que  l'organisation 
depend  toujour s  duplus  ou  moins  de  place  dont  Ton  peut 
disposer,  et  il  est  a  croire  que  lors  de  la  construction  des 
maisons  d'ecole,  si  Ton  avait  prevu  la  creation  future  des 
Soupes  scolaires,  on  eut  tenu  compte  de  cette  institution 
dans  Pelaboration  du  plan.  Ce  qui  n'a  pas  ete  fait  se 
fera,  et  un  jour  viendra  ou  les  enfants,  sans  etre  forces  de 
quitter  Pedifice  public,  trouveront  une  nourriture  chaude  et 
abondante. 

Qu'il  me  soit  permis  d'indiquer,  d'une  facon  sommaire, 
comment  nous  avons  loge  notre  ceuvre  dans  notre  localite, 
a  St-Imier.  Nous  avons  une  salle  que  certes  plusieurs 
villes  auraient  le  droit  de  nous  envier.  Notre  maison 
d'ecole  est  une  des  mieux  construites  que  nous  ayons 
jamais  vues.  D'un  cote,  les  petites  filles  ;  de  l'autre,  les 
garcons.  Tout  notre  jeune  monde  primaire  habite  sous 
le  meme  toit.  II  n'y  a  pas  moins  de  mille  enfants.  On 
peut  critiquer  cette  disposition,  mais  elle  offre,  pour  la 
bonne,  l'excellente  marche  des  ecoles,  des  avantages 
inappreciables.  II  n'est  pas,  il  ne  peut  pas  etre  question 
d'une  semblable  organisation  dans  les  centres  tres  popu- 
leux,  dans  des  villes  deja  de  la  grandeur  de  Berne  et 
Geneve,  a  plus  forte  raison  dans  des  cites  comme  Vienne, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Bruxelles  et  New-York.  Ici,  on  doit  compter 
avec  Petendue  de  la  population.  En  tout  cas,  il  est  bon 
qu'on  soit  prevenu  :  dans  la  construction  de  nouveaux 
batiments  scolaires,  on  n'oubliera  desormais  plus  ce  legitime 
supplement  de  Pecole  populaire,  un  local  pour  les  cuisines. 

Pour  en  revenir  a  l'installation  dont  nous  parlons, 
disons  que  tout  le  sous-sol  de  notre  maison  d'ecole 
forme  comme  un  etage  au-dessous  du  rcz-de-chaussee, 
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In  principle,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  in  every 
school  building  containing  several  class-rooms,  it  is  not 
only  very  convenient,  but  necessary  to  have  a  room  for  the 
school  canteen.  The  organisation  naturally  depends  more 
or  less  on  the  accommodation  at  our  disposal,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  when  schools  were  built,  the 
institution  of  Soup-kitchens  would  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  the  plans  if  their  creation  in  the  future  had 
been  foreseen.  What  has  not  been  done  will  be  done,  and 
a  time  will  come  when  children  will  find  an  abundance 
of  warm  food  without  being  obliged  to  leave  the  public 
building. 

Allow  me  to  indicate  in  a  summary  manner  how  we 
have  arranged  the  work  in  our  district  of  St.  Imier.  We 
have  a  hall,  of  which  many  other  towns  would  justly  be 
envious.  Our  school-house  is  one  of  the  best  built  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  In  one  part  we  put  the  little  girls  ;  in 
the  other,  the  boys.  All  the  children  in  the  primary 
school  are  under  the  same  roof.  There  are  not  less  than 
one  thousand  children.  This  arrangement  is  open  to 
criticism,  but  it  presents  inestimable  advantages  for  the 
good  and  thorough  working  of  schools.  It  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  question  of  similar  organisation  in  very 
populous  centres,  in  towns  even  of  the  size  of  Berne 
and  Geneva,  and  still  much  less  in  cities  like  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Brussels  and  New  York.  In  these  cases 
we  must  take  into  account  the  extent  of  the  population. 
In  any  case  it  is  right  to  be  forewarned.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  new  school  buildings  a  place  for  the  kitchen,  the 
legitimate  supplement  of  the  popular  school,  will  hence- 
forth not  be  forgotten. 

To  return  to  the  school  arrangements,  of  which  we  were 
speaking,  let  me  add  that  the  whole  underground  portion 
of  our  schoolhouse  forms,  so  to  speak,  a  storey  below  the 
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avec  des  salles  spacieuses,  bien  eclairees  et  aerees,  un 
corridor  tres  large,  asphalte  ;  que  la  se  trouvent  le  loge- 
ment  du  concierge,  les  caloriferes,  deux  cuisines  et  des 
caves.  L'une  des  deux  grandes  pieces  a  ete  convertie 
en  atelier  pour  les  travaux  manuels  ou  nos  enfants  de  la 
classe  superieure  font  du  cartonnage  et  de  la  menuiserie 
et  l'autre  en  salle  pour  les  Soupes  scolaires.  Celle-ci  a  de 
la  place  pour  deux  cents  enfants,  est  pourvue  de  bancs  et 
de  tables  ou  s'assoient  sans  etre  genes  nos  pensionnaires, 
et  ou,  chaque  jour,  on  leur  sert  une  soupe  en  qualite  et 
quantite  plus  que  suffisantes.  A  cote  est  la  cuisine.  On 
peut  se  faire  une  idee,  par  ces  renseignements,  de  l'organi- 
sation  pratique  que  nous  avons  introduite  pour  la 
distribution  de  la  soupe.  Dans  les  rapports  que  nous 
avons  rectus,  il  n'est  pas  fait  mention  d'une  disposition 
qui  nous  plaise  comme  celle-la  et  qui  reponde  si  bien  a 
son  but.  Nous  allons  cependant  indiquer  rapidement  le 
local  employe  dans  certaines  villes. 

Tout  d'abord,  nous  relevons  le  fait  que  si,  dans  quelques 
localites,  les  maisons  d'ecole  ne  renferment  que  deux  ou 
trois  classes  et  qu'un  concierge  soit  charge  d'en  surveiller 
l'administration,  rien  n'est  plus  simple  que  de  trouver  un 
petit  local  pour  le  peu  d'enfants  auxquels  on  donne  a 
manger.  Mais,  ce  sont,  pensons-nous,  des  exceptions,  car 
on  a  l'habitude,  a  present,  de  reunir  un  grand  nombre  de 
classes  dans  un  seul  batiment  scolaire. 

A  Marseille,  on  se  sert,  comme  salle  a  manger,  du  preau 
au-dessus  duquel  on  a  eleve  un  toit,  ou  bien  d'une  chambre 
on  Ton  dresse  a  la  hate  les  tables  et  les  bancs  necessaires. 
Ces  tables  sont  bien  un  peu  primitives,  mais,  a  la  guerre 
comme  a  la  guerre  :  elles  se  composent  de  treteaux  sur 
lesquels  on  place  de  larges  planches  recouvertes  de 
plaques  de  zinc.  Le  repas  acheve,  on  enleve  ces  bancs  et 
ces  tables  et  tout  le  materiel  rassemble  n'occupe  plus  qu'un 
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ground  floor,  with  spacious  rooms  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
a  very  wide  corridor  in  asphalt,  and  that  in  it  are  located 
the  doorkeeper's  rooms,  the  stoves,  two  kitchens,  and  the 
cellars.  One  of  the  two  large  rooms  has  been  converted  into 
a  workshop  for  manual  work,  where  the  children  in  the 
highest  class  do  book-boarding  and  joinery  ;  and  the  other 
into  a  school  dining  room.  The  latter  has  accommodation 
for  two  hundred  children,  is  furnished  with  seats  and 
tables,  where  our  boarders  can  sit  comfortably,  and  where 
we  provide  them  every  day  with  soup,  more  than  sufficient 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  kitchen  is  adjoining. 
From  these  details  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  practical 
organisation  we  have  introduced  for  the  distribution  of 
soup.  In  the  reports  we  have  received,  no  arrangement 
has  been  mentioned  which  seems  to  us  so  satisfactory  as 
this,  and  which  answers  its  purpose  so  well.  We  are 
going,  however,  to  glance  rapidly  at  the  places  made  use 
of  in  certain  towns. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  the  fact  that  if,  in 
some  places,  the  school-houses  only  contain  two  or 
three  class-rooms,  and  if  a  doorkeeper  has  charge  of 
their  organisation,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  find  a 
place  for  the  few  children  that  require  to  be  fed.  But 
these  cases  are,  we  imagine,  exceptions,  for  it  is  usual, 
now-a-days,  to  place  a  large  number  of  class-rooms  in 
the  same  school  building. 

In  Marseilles,  the  dining  room  in  use  is  either  a 
covered  courtyard,  or  else  a  room  in  which  the  necessary 
tables  and  seats  are  temporarily  placed.  These  tables 
are  somewhat  primitive,  but  one  must  adapt  oneself  to 
circumstances  ;  they  consist  of  tressels,  on  which  are 
placed  broad  planks  covered  with  zinc.  When  the 
meal  is  finished,  these  seats  and  tables  are  taken 
away,    and    the   whole    put    together    occupies    but  a 
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espace  tres  restreint.  Les  ecoles  maternelles  de  Lyon  ont 
de  meme  introduit  les  Soupes  scolaires,  et,  comme  on  nous 
l'annonce  "  elles  disposent  d'une  salle  bien  aeree  et  tres 
proprement  tenue."  A  Bordeaux,  autre  systeme !  Ici 
l'organisation  sort  de  ses  langes.  Le  concierge  prepare 
quelques  aliments  et  les  enfants  les  recoivent  a  sa  porte. 
Comme  on  nous  ecrit  que  Ton  est  deja  content  de  ce 
debut,  nul  doute  que  l'ceuvre  ne  soit  continuee.  La  ville  de 
Paris  a  des  locaux  particuliers,  places  sous  la  surveillance 
des  mairies  respectives  et  de  la  Caisse  des  ecoles. 

Lorsque,  il  y  a  deux  ans,  un  comite  s'est  constitue,  a 
Vienne,  pour  organiser  les  Soupes  scolaires,  il  a  du,  dans 
quelques  quartiers,  louer  une  salle  a  proximite  de  la  maison 
d'ecole.  Dans  l'un,  entre  autres,  il  n'a  pu  decouvrir  qu'une 
chambre  d'auberge  ou  les  enfants  etaient  servis  a  part ;  des 
qu'ils  avaient  pris  leur  repas,  ils  s'en  allaient.  Maintenant, 
le  comite  a  trouve  mieux.  En  Allemagne,  les  distributions 
ne  comprennent  guere  d'aliments  chauds ;  on  donne  surtout 
du  pain,  des  tartines  au  beurre  ou  a  la  viande  "  Fleischfett," 
telle  est  l'expression  qu'emploie  le  haut  fonctionnaire  a  qui 
nous  devons  ces  details. 

"  La  Societe  '  Le  Progresl  de  Bruxelles,  par  l'initiative 
"  de  laquelle  les  Soupes  scolaires  se  sont  etablies,  a  charge 
"  '  Les  ateliers  reunis ',  societe  cooperative  ouvriere  qui 
"  possede  a  Bruxelles  trois  fourneaux  economiques,  de 
"  preparer  la  cuisson  des  aliments.  Les  eleves  des  ecoles 
"  qui  sont  situees  a  proximite  de  l'un  de  ces  trois 
"  fourneaux,  se  rendent  a  ce  refectoire  aussitot  a  Tissue  des 
"  classes  du  matin,  soit  a  n|  heures  pour  les  filles  et  a  1 1 J 
"  heures  pour  les  garcons — de  maniere  a  avoir  fini  avant 
"  l'arrivee  des  consommateurs  ordinaires  de  ces  etablisse- 
"  ments,  a  midi." 

"  Les  aliments  sont  transported  journellement  dans  les 
"  autres  ecoles  trop  eloignees,  vers  l'heure  de  midi,  par 
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very  limited  space.  The  "  baby  "  schools  in  Lyons  have 
likewise  introduced  Soup-kitchens,  and,  as  we  have  been 
informed,  "  they  possess  a  room  which  is  well  ventilated 
"  and  cleanly  kept."  In  Bordeaux,  another  system.  Here 
the  organisation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  doorkeeper  pre- 
pares the  food,  and  the  children  receive  it  at  his  door.  As 
we  have  been  informed  that  this  beginning  has  given  satis- 
faction, there  is  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  continued. 
The  town  of  Paris  has  separate  buildings,  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  town  clerk  and  the  school  counting-house. 

When,  two  years  ago,  a  committee  was  formed  in 
Vienna  to  establish  Soup-kitchens,  they  were  obliged,  in 
some  districts,  to  hire  a  room  close  to  the  school.  In  one, 
among  others,  they  could  only  find  a  room  in  an  inn, 
where  the  children  were  served  by  themselves  ;  as  soon 
as  they  had  taken  their  meals  they  went  away.  The 
committee  have  now  found  something  more  suitable.  In 
Germany  the  distributions  rarely  consist  of  warm  food,  but 
chiefly  of  bread,  bread  and  butter,  or  sandwiches;  Fleischfett 
is  the  expression  used  by  the  high  functionary  from  whom 
we  have  obtained  these  details. 

"  The  society  in  Brussels,  called  1  Le  Progres'  through 
"  whose  initiative  Soup-kitchens  have  been  founded  in  that 
"  town,  has  entrusted  the  cooking  of  the  food  to  4  The 
"  '  United  Workshops,'  a  workmen's  co-operative  society, 
"  which  has  three  Soup-kitchens  in  Brussels.  The  pupils 
"  in  the  schools  that  are  situated  near  one  of  these  three 
"  kitchens  go  to  this  refectory  immediately  after  morning 
"  school,  that  is,  at  11.15  for  girls,  and  11.30  for  boys,  so 
"  as  to  have  finished  before  the  arrival  of  the  usual 
"  customers  of  these  establishments  at  noon. 

"  With  regard  to  the  schools  which  are  situated  too  far 
"  away,  '  The  United  Workshops  Society  '  undertakes  to 
'  have   the    food    taken    there    every    day  about  noon, 
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"  les  soins  des  '  ateliers  reunis  '  dans  de  grands  bidons  qui 
"  appartiennent  a  la  societe  '  le  Progres.'  Chacune  de  ces 
"  ecoles  possede  le  materiel  necessaire  aux  distributions 
"  (assiettes,  cuillers,  etc.) ;  ce  materiel  est  la  propriete  de 
"  La  Societe." 

En  Suisse,  c'est  dans  une  salle  distincte,  ou  simple- 
ment  dans  le  vestibule,  que  se  prennent  ces  aliments. 
Geneve  est  dans  ce  dernier  cas.  A  Berne,  a  Bale,  on 
distribue  de  meme  la  nourriture  a  l'interieur  des  maisons 
d'ecole.  Comme  on  le  voit,  peu  d'endroits  ont  un  local 
si  bien  approprie  que  le  notre.  Aussi  est-ce  une  piece 
comme  celle  dont  j'ai  parle  il  n'y  a  qu'un  instant  que 
je  recommande  a  toutes  les  villes  qui  auraient  l'intention 
d'installer  des  Soupes  scolaires,  et  avec  un  motif  d'autant 
plus  serieux  qu'entre  les  heures  des  repas,  si  on  le  veut, 
ou,  pendant  toute  une  saison,  d'avril  en  novembre,  elle 
peut  etre  utilisee  pour  les  classes  enfantines,  elementaires 
ou  jardins  d'enfants. 

En  general,  les  batiments  scolaires,  comme  ils  ne 
sont  habites  que  par  un  seul  menage,  celui  du  concierge, 
ont  le  plus  souvent  dans  les  sous-sols  des  espaces  sus- 
ceptibles  de  transformations  tres  pratiques^  Plus  la  maison 
est  grande,  plus  il  doit  y  avoir  de  place  inoccupee.  C'est 
done  faire  preuve  d'intelligente  prevoyance  que  de  batir 
des  locaux  pouvant  aussi  etre  usages  comme  salles  a 
manger  pour  les  Cantines  scolaires. 

Pour  que  cette  ceuvre  puisse  etre  organisee  facilement, 
il  ne  faut  pas  en  disseminer  les  etablissements  dans  tous 
les  coins,  ni  reunir  les  enfants  en  trop  grand  nombre 
dans  un  seul  et  meme  local.  II  y  a  desavantage  des 
deux  cotes,  et,  comme  pour  une  infinite  destitutions,  le 
juste  milieu  est  la  meilleure  politique.  Et  si  nous  insis- 
tons  plus  particulierement  encore  sur  la  necessite  de  faire 
ces  distributions  dans  la  maison  d'ecole,  c'est  que  nous 
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"  in  large  cans  belonging  to  '  The  Progress  Society/  Each 
"  of  these  schools  possesses  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
"  distributions — plates,  spoons,  etc.  These  articles  are  the 
"  property  of  the  society." 

In  Switzerland  it  is  in  a  separate  room,  or  simply  in 
the  hall,  that  the  food  is  taken.  The  latter  is  the  case 
in  Geneva.  In  Berne  and  Bale,  likewise,  the  food  is 
distributed  inside  the  school  buildings.  As  may  be  seen, 
few  places  have  such  suitable  accommodation  as  we  have. 
Consequently,  it  is  a  room  like  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tioned that  I  recommend  to  every  town  intending  to 
establish  school-kitchens,  and  so  much  the  more  seriously 
because  it  may  be  utilised  for  the  infant,  elementary  or 
Kindergarten  classes  between  the  hours  of  meals,  if  it  is 
so  desired,  or  during  a  whole  season,  from  April  to 
November. 

School  buildings,  being  generally  only  inhabited  by  a 
single  household,  that  of  the  hall-pcrter,  have  very  often 
in  the  underground,  spaces  which  can  be  easily  altered 
into  some  practical  and  convenient  form.  The  larger  the 
building  is,  the  larger  the  unoccupied  space.  It  is,  there- 
fore, showing  proof  of  intelligent  foresight  to  construct 
buildings  which  can  be  used  as  dining  rooms  for  the 
school  canteens. 

In  order  that  this  work  may  be  easily  organised 
we  must  not  have  establishments  scattered  in  every 
corner,  nor  bring  together  too  large  a  number  of  children 
in  the  same  place.  There  are  disadvantages  in  both 
methods,  and  a  happy  medium  is  the  best  policy,  as 
it  is  for  many  other"  institutions.  And  one  of  our 
reasons  for  laying  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
having   these   distributions    in   the   school    is,   that  we 
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songeons  aux  vetements.  souvent  miserables  de  ces  pauvres 
petits,  qui  ne  les  protegent  pas  assez  contre  les  froids 
rigoureux  des  froids  hivers.  Tandis  que,  s'ils  ont  la  facilite 
de  rester  dans  une  salle  bien  aeree,  avec  une  temperature 
douce,  leur  repas  de  midi  deviendra  une  de  leurs  plus 
grandes  joies.  Ah  !  comme  ils  font  pitie,  ces  enfants  au 
visage  bleui  par  les  bises  qui  soufflent  dans  les  rues,  lors- 
qu'ils  s'en  vont  en  classe,  leurs  corps  freles  grelottant  sous 
des  habits  que  ne  remplacent  pas  a  temps  ni  la  bourse 
presque  toujours  vide  des  parents,  ni  les  largesses  neces- 
sairement  mesurees  des  bureaux  ou  societes  de  bienfai- 
sance.  Si  la  faim  est  l'ennemie  de  l'instruction,  ou,  en 
tout  cas,  un  grave  obstacle,  le  froid  ne  contribue  pas  non 
plus  a  ses  progres.  Comme  nous  retrouverons  ce  sujet 
dans  un  autre  chapitre,  nous  passons  immediatement  aux 
autorites  preposees  a  la  distribution  des  Soupes  scolaires. 

4.  Deux  principes  sont  en  presence  :  l'intervention  de 
l'Etat  et  l'intervention  des  particuliers,  respectivement  de 
la  commune,  de  la  corporation.  De  meme,  nous  avons 
effleure  cette  grosse  question  dans  le  chapitre  precedent. 
Cette  fois,  nous  estimons  qu'il  est  de  notre  devoir  d'en 
parler  un  peu  plus  au  long,  car,  aux  yeux  de  plusieurs,  les 
cuisines  populaires  ne  devraient  dependre  que  de  l'Etat 
qui  deviendrait  aussi,  non  seulement  le  legislateur  et 
l'executeur  de  la  loi,  mais  encore  le  grand  dispensateur 
de  l'education  intellectuelle  et  materielle  du  citoyen,  et, 
au  cas  particulier,  de  l'enfant.  II  nous  est  impossible 
d'admettre  cette  maniere  de  voir,  theorie  que  nous  jugeons 
fausse  et  nous  croyons  qu'il  n'est  pas  inutile  d'en  justifier 
la  raison,  surtout  au  point  de  vue  des  Soupes  scolaires. 

La  charite  legale !  Mais,  c'est  une  plaie  quand  elle  est 
uniquement  du  ressort  de  l'Etat.  Le  pauvre,  souvent  un 
pere  negligent  ou  un  paresseux  incorrigible,  ne  voit  plus 
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feel  that  the  clothing  of  these  poor  little  things  is  often 
wretched,  and  does  not  protect  them  sufficiently  against 
the  severe  cold  of  winter.  But,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  well-ventilated  room  with  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, their  mid-day  meal  will  become  one  of  their  greatest 
pleasures.  Ah  !  how  we  should  pity  these  children,  whose 
faces  are  blue  from  the  cold  north  wind  blowing  along  the 
streets,  when  they  go  into  class,  their  frail  bodies  shivering 
in  scanty  clothing  which  is  not  renewed  often  enough,  either 
from  their  parents'  purse,  almost  always  empty,  or  from  the 
necessarily  limited  grants  of  the  Charity  Societies.  If 
hunger  is  an  enemy  to  instruction,  or,  in  any  case,  a  serious 
obstacle,  cold  does  not  contribute  much  to  its  progress 
either.  As  we  shall  find  this  subject  again  in  another 
chapter,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  authorities  who  supervise 
the  distribution  in  Soup-kitchens. 

4.  We  have  here  two  opposing  principles — the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  and  the  intervention  of  private 
individuals,  as  members  of  a  commune  or  of  a  corporation. 
We  have,  indeed,  touched  upon  this  important  question  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  We  now  think  it  our  duty  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  matter,  for,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
persons,  kitchens  for  the  people  ought  to  be  supported  by 
the  State  alone,  which  would  thus  not  only  exercise  its 
legislative  and  executive  functions,  but  become  also  the 
great  dispenser  of  the  intellectual  and  material  education 
of  the  citizen  in  general,  and  of  the  child  in  particular.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  accept  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  I  consider  the  theory  a  false  one,  and  therefore  do 
not  think  it  of  any  advantage  to  justify  my  reasons,  espe- 
cially from  the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  Soup-kitchens. 

Legal  Charity !  Why,  it  is  only  a  plague-spot  when 
it  is  entirely  under  State  control.  The  poor  man,  often 
a    negligent  father   or    an  incorrigible   idler,  sees  only 
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qu'une  chose  :  c'est  qu'il  peut,  c'est  qu'il  a  le  droit  de 
compter  sur  un  secours,  sur  l'assistance  publique.  On 
aura  beau  faire  et  beau  dire,  construire  maisons  d'ecole  et 
repandre  l'instruction  populaire,  on  rencontrera  toujours 
des  individus  qui  ne  sont  plus  des  hommes  que  de  nom, 
qui  speculeront  effrontement  sur  les  privileges  que  la  loi 
leur  reconnait  et  leur  reconnaitrait  si  elle  se  chargeait 
de  toute  la  charite,  et  qui,  sachant  qu'une  fois  dans  la 
misere,  il  faudrait  bien  que  la  Societe,  soit  l'Etat,  vint  a 
leur  aide,  prefereraient  satisfaire  leurs  passions  malsaines 
que  de  gagner  honnetement  leur  vie  ;  or,  chacun  avouera 
que  tout  systeme  qui  favorise,  directement  ou  indirecte- 
ment,  la  paresse  et  le  vice,  est  condamne  par  sa  conse- 
quence meme  et  ne  doit  plus  trouver  grace  dans  un  siecle 
ou  chaque  citoyen,  pour  etre  libre,  a  sa  tache  particuliere 
a  remplir  "  A  quoi  bon  epargner  pour  les  mauvais  jours, 
"songcr  a  cette  triste  eventualite,  puisque  l'Etat  pourvoira 
"  a  notre  entreticn."  "  Le  secours  legal  a  domicile  est  un 
"  encouragement  direct  a  l'impudeur  et  au  libertinage," 
ajoute  un  autre. 

Ce  qu'il  doit  faire,  l'Etat  ?  Un  ouvrage  tres  curieux, 
publie  dernierement  sur  le  Pauperisme,  definit  son  role 
en  ces  termes  : — 

"  Le  seul  devoir  social  de  l'Etat,  c'est  d'aider  l'ouvrier, 
"  de  le  stimuler,  de  l'attirer  par  tous  les  moyens,  hormis 
"  ceux  qui,  supprimant  l'effort  spontane,  rapetissent 
"  le  merite  de  la  prevoyance  et  la  liberte  elle-meme." 

Le  secours  libre  a  domicile  ou  dans  des  etablissements 
speciaux  proteges  et  encourages  par  l'Etat  ;  l'institution 
d'ceuvres  qui  coupent  la  misere  a  son  origine,  dans  ses 
racines  profondes,  oui,  cela  est  possible  et  c'est  vers  ce 
but  que  doivent  tendre  tous  nos  efforts.  Les  Diaconies 
dans  les  premiers  siecles  du  Christianisme  ont  eu  le 
plus    icjouissant   succes.      Mais,  ou  l'Etat  seul  entend 
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one  thing— that  he  can,  that  he  has  a  right  to,  count  upon 
relief,  upon  public  charity.  Doing  and  talking  will  be  of 
no  avail ;  you  may  build  school-houses  and  spread  popular 
instruction,  individuals  will  always  be  met  with,  who  are 
only  men  in  name,  who  will  shamelessly  speculate  on  the 
privileges  which  the  law  gives  them,  and  would  give  them 
if  charity  came  within  her  power,  and  who,  knowing  that 
once  in  a  state  of  destitution,  Society,  that  is  the  State, 
would  be  obliged  to  come  to  their  assistance,  would  prefer 
satisfying  their  morbid  passions  to  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  Now,  everyone  will  confess  that  any  system 
which  favours,  directly  or  indirectly,  idleness  and  vice,  is 
condemned  by  inference  alone,  and  cannot  find  favour  in 
a  century  where  every  citizen  has  his  particular  task  to 
fulfil  in  order  to  be  free.  "  What  is  the  use  of  making 
"  provision  for  evil  days,  of  thinking  about  that  sad  con- 
"  tingency,  since  the  State  will  make  provision  for  our 
"  maintenance  ? "  "  Legalised  indoor  relief  is  a  direct 
"  incentive  to  indecency  and  libertinage,"  says  another. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  State  ?  A  very  curious 
work,  lately  published,  on  Pauperism,  defines  the  part  it 
has  to  play  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  only  social  duty  of  the  State  is  to  help  the 
"  working-man,  to  stimulate  him,  to  attract  him  by 
"  all  means  except  those  which,  by  suppressing  spon- 
"  taneous  effort,  depreciate  the  merit  of  foresight  and 
"  liberty  itself." 

Private  indoor  relief,  or  that  given  in  special  estab- 
lishments protected  and  encouraged  by  the  State ;  the 
institution  of  works  which  strike  at  the  source,  the  deepest 
roots  of  misery  ;  yes,  that  is  possible,  and  all  our  efforts 
ought  to  tend  in  this  direction.  The  Deaconries,  in 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  were  most  agreeably 
successful.     But  when  the  State  alone  makes  an  effort 
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£teindre  la  misere,  celle-ci  parait  augmenter.  Les  resultats 
de  l'assistance  exclusivement  legale  ne  sont  pas  com- 
parables  aux  depenses  qu'elle  occasionne. 

On  trouve  encore,  dans  une  certaine  partie  de  la 
Suisse,  un  systeme  qu'il  est  bon  de  rappeler  pour  demon- 
trer  les  effets  des  secours  obligatoires.  Ce  sont  les 
bourgeoisies.  Jadis,  les  biens  que  possedent  actuelle- 
ment  ces  corporations  etaient  employes  pour  le  bien- 
etre,  l'administration  de  la  commune  toute  entiere.  lis 
appartiennent  maintenant,  comme  une  sorte  de  fortune 
indivisee,  a  quelques  citoyens,  lesquels  comptent,  du  moins 
lorsqu'ils  deviennent  pauvres,  d'etre  forcement  entretenus 
par  les  ressources  dont  dispose  la  communaute.  Aussi, 
que  voit-on  ?  Une  enquete  sur  l'etat  de  choses  qui  regne 
•dans  ces  bourgeoisies  ferait  souvent  constater  que  plus 
celles-ci  sont  riches,  plus  elles  donnent  naissance  a  des 
indigents,  a  des  necessiteux.  Car,  il  n'est  pas  besoin 
de  tant  peiner.  "  Vogue  la  galere  !  disent  les  imprevoyants. 
"  Si  nous  tombons  dans  la  misere,  les  biens  de  la  corpora- 
tion  devront  deja  bien  nous  nourrir."  Ailleurs,  c'est  le 
canton  lui-meme  qui  entretient  ses  pauvres.  II  doit  leur 
accorder,  chaque  annee  un  subside  plus  ou  moins  eleve. 
II  existe  un  impot  special,  direct,  qui  pese  lourdement 
sur  la  masse,  sans,  pour  autant,  en  amoindrir  en  quoi 
que  ce  soit  la  cause,  la  misere.  Le  dernier  systeme, 
l'assistance  a  la  charge  de  l'Etat,  est  tellement  mauvais 
que  les  citoyens  qui  Font  introduit  en  regrettent  jus- 
qu'au  principe. 

Nous  le  disions  plus  haut  :  l'homme  est  le  propre 
artisan  de  sa  destinee.  Chacun  est  responsable  de  ses 
actions.  II  ne  faut  done  pas  que  nous  ayons  meme 
l'espoir  que  nos  semblables  nous  doivent  quelque  chose— 
au  dela  du  respect  de  notre  liberty.  Mais,  pretendre  que 
la  Societe,  soit  l'Etat,  a  l'obligation  de  nous  secourir  si 
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to  uproot  poverty,  the  latter  seems  to  grow  apace.  The 
results  of  exclusive  State  help  are  not  proportionate  to 
the  expenses  incurred. 

In  certain  parts  of  Switzerland  we  find  another  system, 
which  ought  to  be  called  to  mind  in  order  to  show  the 
effect  of  obligatory  help  ;  I  mean  the  guilds.  Formerly, 
the  wealth  which  these  corporations  actually  possessed  was 
employed  for  the  well-being  and  administration  of  the 
whole  parish.  It  now  belongs,  as  a  sort  of  undivided  pro- 
perty, to  a  few  citizens  who  reckon — at  least,  when  they 
become  poor — on  being  necessarily  maintained  on  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation.  Then  what  result 
do  we  see  ?  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  things  which  exist 
in  these  guilds  would  often  show  that  the  richer  they  are 
the  greater  the  number  of  indigent  and  needy  they  produce. 
For  there  is  no  necessity  to  work  so  hard.  "  Come  what 
will,"  say  the  improvident,  "  if  we  fall  into  a  state  of 
destitution  the  funds  of  the  corporation  will  certainly  be 
employed  to  support  us."  Elsewhere,  it  is  the  canton 
itself  which  maintains  its  poor.  It  is  obliged  to  grant 
them,  every  year,  a  more  or  less  liberal  allowance.  There 
exists  a  special  direct  tax,  which  weighs  heavily  on  the 
masses  without  lessening  in  any  way  its  object — destitution. 
The  latter  system,  that  of  State  aid,  is  so  bad  that  the 
citizens  who  have  introduced  it  regret  even  the  very 
principle  of  it. 

We  said  above— -"Man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  destiny." 
Every  one  is  responsible  for  his  actions.  We  must 
not,  then,  even  hope  that  our  fellows  owe  us  anything, 
except  respect  for  our  liberty.  But,  to  pretend  that 
Society,  that  is  the  State,  is  under  obligation  to  help  us  if 
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nous  cultivons  volontairement  Poisivete,  non,  cela  ne 
serait  pas  juste.  On  n'ose  penser  aux  consequences 
qu'un  tel  etat  social  entrainerait  apres  soi.  Done,  ce 
principe  ne  pout  pas  etre  la  base  de  la  solution  que  nous 
cherchons. 

Est-ce  a  dire  que  l'Etat  n'ait  pas  un  role  a  remplir 
dans  cette  lutte  qu'on  commence  a  livrer  partout  contre  le 
pauperisme  ?  loin  de  nous  cette  idee.  Mais,  ce  qu'il  ne  doit 
pas  faire,  e'est  de  remplacer  ^initiative  privee,  la  prevoyance 
individuelle,  le  jeu  naturel  de  toutes  les  energies  humaines. 
II  ne  peut  pas  etre :  tout  ;  pour  que  la  Societe  puisse  vivre 
a  l'aise,  il  faut  que  l'homme  soit  et  reste :  quelqiiun  ! 
Aussi  disons-nous,  au  sujet  des  Cuisines  scolaires.  Celles- 
ci  doivent  etre  organisees  a  l'aide  de  la  charite,  de  la 
generosite  des  particuliers  et  meme  des  communes,  quand 
ces  dernieres  sont  en  mesure  de  voter  des  subsides. 

La  liberte  de  pratiquer  le  bien  ne  soulage  peut-etre 
pas  toutes  les  infortunes  ;  mais,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins 
certain  qu'elle  ne  cree  pas  cette  societe  etrange,  inscrite 
dans  les  registres  de  l'assistance  publique,  et  qui  s'accroit 
en  raison  directe  de  l'impersonnalite  qui  la  couvre.  Je 
n'ose  songer  a  ce  que  deviendrait  nos  Soupes  scolaires, 
si  on  devait  en  remettre  l'administration  exclusive  a  l'Etat 
La  commune  est  deja  un  etre  plus  comprehensible,  plus 
facile  a  controler  pour  le  gros  public  ;  et,  au  moins,  aussi 
longtemps  que  ses  subsides  n'ont  pas  de  caractere  obli- 
gatoire,  qu'ils  sont  donnes  tout  aussi  librement  qu'ils 
peuvent  etre  retires,  le  pere  de  famille  n'a  absolument 
aucun  droit  a  la  nourriture  de  ses  enfants.  Et  cette 
maniere  de  voir  les  choses  est  infiniment  preferable. 

Ah  !  si  tous  les  hommes,  harmonieusement  developpes 
tant  au  moral  qu'au  physique,  s'imposaient  comme  loi 
sacree  de  travailler  selon  leurs  forces  et  leurs  facultes, 
toutes  ces  questions    de  pauperisme,  d'as.sistance  pub- 
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we  voluntarily  cultivate  idleness — no,  that  would  not  be 
just.  One  scarcely  dares  to  think  of  the  consequences 
arising  from  such  a  social  condition.  Therefore,  this 
principle  cannot  be   the  basis   of  the   solution  we  are 

seeking. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  State  has  no  part  to  play 
in  this  war  that  is  being  everywhere  waged  against 
pauperism  ?  Far  from  us  such  an  idea.  But  what  it 
must  not  do  is  to  take  the  place  of  private  initiative, 
of  individual  foresight,  of  the  natural  exercise  of  all  human 
energy.  It  cannot  be  everything :  in  order  that  society 
may  have  a  pleasurable  existence,  man  must  be,  and 
remain,  somebody.  Therefore,  in  connection  with  school 
kitchens,  we  say :  They  ought  to  be  organised  by  the 
help  of  the  charity  and  generosity  of  private  individuals 
and  even  of  parochial  authorities,  when  the  latter  are  in 
a  position  to  give  grants  for  the  purpose. 

Liberty  in  doing  good  does  not,  perhaps,  bring  relief 
to  all  unfortunate  people  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  it  does  not  foster  that  strange  medley  which  we  see 
inscribed  on  the  registers  of  public  charities,  and  which 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  anonymity  under 
which  it  is  concealed.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  imagine 
what  would  become  of  our  school  kitchens  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  them  were  placed  exclusively  in  the  power  ot 
the  State.  The  parish  is  a  somewhat  more  comprehensible 
entity,  and  is  more  easily  controlled  by  the  common 
public.  Moreover,  as  long  as  its  grants  are  not  of  an 
obligatory  nature,  and  are  given  as  freely  as  they  may  be 
withdrawn,  the  father  of  a  family  has,  at  least,  no  right 
to  claim  food  for  his  children.  This  way  of  looking  at 
matters  is  infinitely  preferable. 

Ah !  if  all  men,  consistently  developed  both  morally 
and  physically,  imposed  upon  themselves  as  a  sacred 
law  the  duty  of  working  according  to  their  strength  and 
abilities,  all  these  questions  of  pauperism,  of  public  charity* 
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lique,  de  Soupes  scolaires,  etc.,  etc.,  seraient  bien  vite 
resolues  !  Avec  des  caisses  d'assurance  et  de  prevoyance, 
une  meilleure  education,  on  finirait  bien  pas  deraclner  si* 
non  entierement,  du  moins  en  bonne  partie  le  mal  qui 
ronge  la  societe  contemporaine.  Mais — et  c'est  a  croire — 
nous  aurons  toujours  des  peres  et  des  meres  qui,  trop 
peu  soucieux  de  leurs  devoir,  jetteront  des  enfants  sur 
cette  terre,  la  generation  future,  sans  s'inquieter  en 
aucune  facon  ni  de  leur  avenir,  ni  des  vicissitudes  de 
l'existence.  Et  que  Ton  ne  se  fasse  pas  d'illusions  :  c'est 
precisement  dans  ces  familles-la,  adonnees  a  la  boisson, 
a  d'autres  vices,  negligentes  et  oisives,  que  poussent  en 
abondance  les  malheureux  petits  etres  qui  peuplent  plus 
tard  nos  ecoles.  II  n'est  done  pas  prudent  d'entretenir 
dans  ces  milieux,  deja  assez  disposes  a  compter  sur 
leurs  semblables,  l'idee  qu'ils  ont,  vis-a-vis  de  la  societe, 
le  droit  imprescriptible  de  lui  reclamer  des  secours  en 
tout  temps,  surtout  quand,  par  leur  propre  faute,  ils 
tombent  dans  la  noire  misere  des  troisiemes  dessous  du 
monde  actuel.    Ce  serait  un  veritable  danger  social. 

En  outre,  au  point  de  vue  purement  humain,  la 
generosite  privee,  qui  fait  rarement  defaut  des  qu'il  s'agit 
d'une  bonne  ceuvre,  est  plus  noble,  plus  moralisatrice 
que  la  charite  legale,  forcee.  II  est  bien  vrai  et  nous 
l'admettons  sans  hesitation  aucune,  que  nous  sommes 
tous  solidaires  les  uns  des  autres  et  que  le  meilleur 
moyen  d'unifier,  de  centraliser  cette  solidarite  serait  peut- 
etre  d'en  remettre  la  haute  direction  a  l'Etat  ;  mais, 
comme  nous  l'avons  deja  fait  observer,  ceux  des  pays  qui 
ont  introduit  ce  systeme,  sen  sont  trouves  et  s'en  trou- 
vent  si  mal  toujours  ;  le  pauperisme,  loin  de  se  tarir, 
semble  au  contraire  y  propager  plus  largement  ses  ex- 
croissances  que  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  en  recommander 
l'application,  en  quelque  maniere  que  ce  soit.  pour  les 
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of  school  kitchens,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  quickly  solved. 
With  insurance  societies,  reserve  funds,  and  a  better 
education,  it  would  be  possible  to  root  out,  if  not  entirely, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  the  evil  which  preys  upon 
contemporary  society.  But  we  must  always  expect  to 
have  fathers  and  mothers  who,  very  little  concerned  about 
their  duties,  bring  children  into  the  world,  the  rising 
generation,  without  troubling  themselves  in  any  way 
either  about  their  future  or  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  And 
let  there  be  no  illusions  in  the  matter  ;  it  is  just  those 
very  families,  addicted  to  drink  and  other  vices,  careless 
and  idle,  that  produce  a  large  number  of  these  unfortunate 
little  creatures  which  afterwards  fill  our  schools.  It  is 
not.  therefore,  a  wise  thing  to  foster  in  such  circles,  too 
much  inclined  already  to  reckon  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures,  the  idea  that  they  have  the  imprescriptible 
right  to  demand  at  any  time  help  from  society,  especially 
when,  through  their  own  fault,  they  fall  into  the  blackest 
poverty  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  social  life.  This  would 
be  a  real  social  danger. 

Moreover,  from  a  purely  humane  point  of  view,  private 
generosity,  which  is  rarely  wanting  when  any  good  work 
is  to  be  carried  on,  has  a  nobler,  a  more  moralising 
influence  than  legalised,  obligatory  charity.  It  is  very 
true — and  we  admit  this  without  the  slightest  hesitation  — 
that  we  are  all  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  each 
other,  and  that  the  best  means  of  amalgamating,  of 
centralising  this  responsibility,  would,  perhaps,  be  to  hand 
over  the  management  entirely  to  the  State  ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  those  countries  which  have  introduced 
this  system  have  found  it,  and  still  find  it,  very  unsatisfactory. 
Pauperism,  far  from  d}dng  out,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to 
send  forth  its  shoots  more  vigorously,  so  that  we  cannot 
recommend  the  application  of  this  method  in  any  way 
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Soupes  scolaires  encore  moins  que  pour  tout  autre 
institution  populaire  ou  philanthropique. 

La  preuve  que  nous  sommes  dans  le  vrai  est  que  les 
donnees  statistiques  qui  nous  ont  ete  adressees  etablissent 
toutes  que  les  Cuisines  scolaires  doivent  leur  naissance 
non  a  l'intervention  effective,  financiere  de  l'Etat,  mais  a 
celle  de  quelques  personnes  genereuses,  qui  se  sont  pro- 
pose, par  ce  moyen,  de  realiser  les  deux  grands  principes 
qui  sont  l'essence  meme  de  cette  ceuvre :  une  meilleure 
nourriture  aux  enfants  pauvres  et  une  frequentation  plus 
reguliere  de  l'ecole.  On  a  bien  reconnu  que  l'enfant 
du  pauvre,  pour  jouir  dune  instruction  plus  conforme 
aux  besoins  actuels,  doit  en  premier  lieu,  avant  toute 
chose,  avoir  apaise  sa  faim.  Quand  la  chair  est  tour- 
mentee,  l'esprit  n'est  pas  apte  a  recevoir  sa  nourriture 
intellectuelle.  L'idec  des  Soupes  scolaires  etait  toute 
trouvee. 

On  fit  alors  les  premiers  essais,  il  y  a  cinq,  dix 
douze  ans  au  plus.  lis  reussirent.  On  fut  meme  tres 
satisfait  des  resultats  obtenus.  On  vit  que  doucement, 
tranquillement,  on  faisait  un  bien  immense,  joyeusement 
accepte  par  tout  le  monde,  et  surtout  par  la  jeune 
generation  pauvre  qui  en  est  l'objet.  L'opinion  publique 
approuva,  la  presse,  ce  quatrieme  pouvoir  moderne,  en 
parla  a  diverses  reprises,  n'ayant  que  des  eloges  pour 
l'ceuvre.  Dans  certaincs  villes,  les  besoins  etant  de 
beaucoup  superieurs  aux  ressources,  on  frappa  a  la  porte 
des  Conseiis  communaux  ou  municipaux.  Ces  derniers, 
constatant  l'unanimite  de  tous  en  faveur  d'unc  pareille 
institution,  deciderent  bientot  d'allouer  un  subside  chaque 
annee,  ne  se  liant  pas  pour  les  annees  suivantes.  L'or- 
ganisation  des  Cuisines  scolaires  devenait  definitive. 

En  Suisse,  elle  ne  repose  que  sur  l'initiative  privee, 
Zurich,  Berne,  Bale  et  Geneve,  et  toute  une  foule  de 
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for  any  popular  or  philanthropic  institution,  and,  above  all, 
for  Soup-kitchens  in  schools. 

The  proof  that  we  are  right  is,  that  all  the  statistic 
data  which  have  been  sent  to  us  show  that  school  kitchens 
owe  their  origin,  not  to  the  effective  financial  intervention 
of  the  State,  but  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  generous  persons, 
whose  object  was  to  carry  out  by  this  means  the  two  great 
principles  which  are  the  very  essence  of  the  work — better 
food  for  poor  children,  and  a  more  regular  attendance  at 
school.  It  is  easily  admitted  that  the  child  of  the  poor 
man,  in  order  to  enjoy  an  instruction  in  harmony  with  his 
actual  requirements,  must,  first  of  all,  have  satisfied  his 
hunger.  When  the  body  feels  discomfort,  the  mind  is  not 
fitted  to  receive  its  intellectual  food.  The  idea  of  school 
kitchens  was  not  then  far  to  seek. 

Five,  ten,  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  most,  the  first 
attempts  were  made.  They  succeeded.  The  results 
obtained  even  were  very  satisfactory.  It  was  seen  that, 
gently,  quietly,  a  great  good  was  being  done,  which  was 
gladly  accepted  by  everyone,  and  especially  by  the  needy 
youths  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Public  opinion  approved, 
the  Press,  that  fourth  modern  power,  discussed  the  question 
from  time  to  time,  and  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
work.  In  certain  towns,  the  needs  being  greater  than 
the  funds  at  disposal,  appeal  was  made  to  the  parish 
and  municipal  councils.  The  latter,  discovering  the 
unanimity  of  all  in  favour  of  such  an  institution,  at 
once  resolved  to  vote  a  yearly  subsidy,  without  binding 
themselves  for  the  following  years.  The  organisation  of 
school  kitchens  was  becoming  finally  settled. 

In  Switzerland  the  organisation  rests  entirely  on 
private  initiative.    Zurich,  Berne,  Bale,  Geneva,  and  a  host 
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localites  moins  populeuses,  distribuent  chaque  annee  des 
vivres  en  abondance,  sains  et  chauds,  aux  enfants  pau- 
vres ;  dans  quelques  endroits,  meme  aux  enfants  de 
families  aisees,  si  les  parents  en  font  la  demande. — 
L'Etat  n'y  participe  point  et  c'est  a  peine  si  la  commune 
est  mise  a  contribution.  Cela  est  tres  beau  et,  comme 
dans  cette  petite  Republique  composee  de  vingt-cinq 
republiques  sceurs,  l'ceuvre  est  en  pleine  prosperity 
qu'elle  a  rallie  autour  d'elle  tout  le  monde  genereux  et 
intelligent,  nous  croyons  pouvoir  affirmer  qu'elle  se 
trouve  sur  une  base  excellente,  la  meilleure,  la  plus 
naturelle,  celle  qui  favorisera  au  mieux  des  interets  de 
l'enfant  le  developpement  de  l'institution. 

Nous  ne  defendons  pas  a  l'Etat  de  s'en  occuper.  Au 
contraire,  son  role  est  tout  trace.  Seulement,  il  ne  doit 
pas  legiferer  sur  une  telle  matiere,  ni  en  assumer  l'adminis- 
tration  financiere.  Les  Soupes  scolaires,  a  la  rigueur, 
peuvent  devenir  un  service  communal.  Dependre  de  plus 
haut,  nous  ne  serions  plus  d'accord.  Et  puis,  ce  pauvre  Etat 
moderne,  que  de  bienfaits  on  attend  de  lui  :  La  reglemen- 
tation  nationale  et  internationale  du  travail,  de  l'occupation 
des  femmes  et  des  enfants  dans  les  fabriques,  les  questions 
si  difficiles  de  l'assurance,  la  situation  de  l'agriculture  et  du 
commerce,  qui  sont  toujours,  selon  la  belle  expression  du 
ministre  de  Henri  IV.,  les  mamelles  non  pas  seulement  de 
la  France, mais  de  l'humanite,et  divers  autres  problemes  tout 
aussi  importants  absorbent  deja  et  pour  longtemps  l'atten- 
tion  des  gouvernements.  II  viendra  peut-etre  un  jour  ou  des 
Etats  avances,  animes  de  tendances  franchement  socialistes 
et  diriges,  pour  leurs  conceptions,  par  un  esprit  de  solidarity 
et  de  fraternite,  elaboreront  une  loi  qui  ordonnera  qu'a 
cote,  ou  mieux,  dans  l'interieur  de  chaque  ecole,  il  soit 
etabli  une  Cuisine  scolaire,  puis,  plus  tard,  le  vestiaire  et  le 
lavabo.    Mais,  nous  n'en  sommes  pas  encore  la,  et  si  nous 
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of  less  populous  localities  distribute  every  year  a  large 
amount  of  wholesome  warm  food  to  poor  children,  and 
in  some  places  even  to  the  children  of  well-to-do  families, 
at  the  request  of  their  parents.  The  State  takes  no  part 
in  it,  and  even  the  parish  is  rarely  called  upon  to  contribute. 
This  is  splendid,  and  since,  in  this  little  Republic,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  sister  Republics,  the  work  is  in  full 
prosperity,  since  it  has  rallied  around  it  all  generous 
and  intelligent  persons,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  it  is  placed  on  an  excellent  basis,  the  best,  the 
most  natural,  the  one  which  favours  most  the  interests 
of  the  child  and  the  development  of  the  institution. 

We  do  not  forbid  the  State  to  concern  itself  with  it. 
On  the  contrary,  its  part  is  clearly  marked  out.  Only  it 
must  not  legislate  on  such  a  matter,  nor  take  charge  of 
its  financial  affairs.  School-kitchens  might,  if  absolutely 
necessary,  come  under  the  administration  of  parochial 
authority,  but  we  would  not  agree  to  their  becoming  depen- 
dent on  any  higher  power.  And  then  this  poor  modern 
State,  what  a  number  of  benefits  people  expect  of  it ! — 
the  national  and  international  regulation  of  work,  of  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  factories,  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  are  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  minister  of  Henry  IV., 
the  paps  not  only  of  France  but  of  humanity,  and  of  divers 
other  problems  quite  as  important,  which  are  attracting, 
and  will  long  continue  to  attract,  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ments. The  time  will  one  day  come,  perhaps,  when  advanced 
States,  animated  by  openly  socialistic  tendencies,  and 
guided  in  their  conceptions  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility and  fraternity, will  frame  a  law  which  will  prescribe  that 
near,  or  better  still,  inside  each  school  building,  there  shall 
be  established  a  School-kitchen,  and  afterwards  a  cloak-room 
and  lavatory.  But  we  have  not  yet  progressed  so  far,  and  if  we 
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y  arrivons  jamais,  je  serais  plutot  persuade  que  ces  nou- 
velles  charges  devraient  etre  supportes  — s'il  faut  en  passer 
pas  la — par  la  commune  de  tous  les  habitants,  l'autorite 
la  mieux  placee  pour  surveiller  l'emploi  sage  etrationnel  des 
deniers  publics.  En  attendant,  continuons  l'ceuvre  et  nous 
aurons  bien  merite  des  generations  qui  se  preparent  a 
nous  succeder. 

En  France,  dans  quelques  grandes  villes,  il  a  ete  fait 
appel  a  la  cooperation  des  municipality,  la  charite  privee 
et  les  ressources  des  caisses  des  ecoles  ne  pouvant  pas 
suffire.  Le  Conseil  municipal  de  Lyon  donne  frs  35,000 
pour  les  Cantines  scolaires  des  ecoles  maternelles  et  elemen- 
taires  ;  celui  de  Paris,  ainsi  que  nous  l'avons  deja  ecrit, 
500,000  frs.  A  Marseille,  de  meme  :  le  budget  municipal 
prevoit  a  sa  charge  les  premiers  frais  d'etablissement  et 
d'ad  ministration. 

L'Autriche  vient  d'entrer  dans  la  voie.  II  y  a  trois  ans 
a  peine  que  les  Soupes  scolaires  sont  organisees  dans  la 
capitate  et  dans  quelques  autres  centres  populeux.  Mais, 
c'est  d'abord  de  par  la  genereuse  initiative  de  personnes 
devouees  a  l'enfance  qu'elles  ont  vu  le  jour.  Voici  toute- 
fois  que  le  Conseil  municipal  de  Vienne  a  commence  aussi, 
pour  l'exercice  1888/89,  d'allouer  une  somme  de  frs.  10,000 
pour  l'ceuvre  des  Soupes.  II  n'en  restera  pas  la,  car  le 
nombre  des  enfants  necessiteux  est  deux  fois  plus  grand 
que  celui  qui  a  ete  secouru  jusqu'a  present.  Les  renseigne- 
ments  que  nons  avons  de  rAllemagne  sont  identiques  :  a 
Berlin,  Elberfeld  et  Barmen,  la  charite  privee,  eveillee  par 
des  societes  d'utilite  publique,  a  fonde  les  premiers  secours 
que  Ton  distribue  aux  enfants  pauvres.  En  Belgique,  les 
choses  ne  sc  passent  pas  autrement :  u  Elles  sont  dues  a 
4£  l'initiative  de  la  societe  '  Le  Progres '  qui  poursuit,  par 
"  ce  moyen,  une  ceuvre  de  propagande  en  faveur  de 
u  1'enseigncment  orficiel  de  l'ecole  laique."     Enfin,  aux 
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ever  do,  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  new  burdens  ought  to  be  borne — if  it 
must  come  to  this — by  parochial  authority  representing 
all  the  inhabitants — the  authority  best  situated  for  the 
supervision  of  the  wise  and  rational  uses  of  public  money. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  continue  our  work,  and  we  shall  have 
deserved  well  of  the  generations  about  to  succeed  us. 

In  some  large  towns  in  France,  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  authorities,  private 
charity,  and  the  resources  of  the  school  funds  not  being 
sufficient  The  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons  gives  35,000 
francs  for  the  canteens  of  ihe  "  baby "  and  elementary 
schools.  Paris,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  gives- 
500,000  francs.  In  Marseilles,  likewise,  the  municipal 
budget  furnishes  the  first  expenses  of  organisation  and 
administration. 

A  beginning  has  just  been  made  in  Austria.  It  is 
scarcely  three  years  since  school  kitchens  were  organised 
in  the  capital,  and  in  some  other  populous  centres.  But 
it  was  through  the  generous  initiative  of  persons  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  youth  that  they  first  saw  the  light. 
The  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna,  however,  has  also  begun 
by  granting  a  sum  of  10,000  francs,  for  the  benefit  of  Soup- 
kitchens,  in  the  financial  year  1888-89.  It  cannot  remain 
satisfied  with  this,  for  the  number  of  needy  children  is  now 
twice  as  great  as  that  which  has  received  assistance  up  till 
the  present  time.  The  particulars  we  have  received  from 
Germany  are  identical.  In  Berlin,  Elberfeld,  and  Barmen, 
private  charity,  stimulated  by  societies  of  public  utility, 
has  subscribed  the  first  help  given  to  poor  children.  In 
Belgium,  things  are  managed  in  the  same  way.  "  They 
"  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  '  Progress '  Society,  which 
"  pursues  in  this  way  its  propagandist  work  in  favour  of 
"  the  official  teaching  of  the  lay  schools."    Finally,  in  the 
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Etats-Unis,  reorganisation  ne  differe  pas  du  principe  que 
nous  venons  de  poser. 

Voila  notre  point  de  depart  :  Les  Cantines  ou  Soupes 
scolaires  doivent  etre  organisees  par  les  particuliers,  avec 
des  allocations  annuelles  fournies  par  les  municipalites,  si 
les  dons  volontaires  ne  suffisent  point  et  que  la  situation 
financiere  des  communes  permette  aux  conseils  d'intervenir. 
L'Etat  n'a  qu'une  position  a  prendre :  il  faut  que  les 
ministeres  de  l'instruction  publique  rappellent  de  temps  en 
temps  aux  grandes  et  aux  petites  villes  l'ceuvre  si  excellente 
des  Cuisines  scolaires  et  en  recommandent  chaleureusement 
l'introduction  partout,  parce  quelle  favorise  la  sante  et  le 
developpement  intellectuel  des  enfants,  par  consequent  des 
classes  laborieuses  de  l'avenir. 

5.  Nous  abordons  une  autre  question.  Doit-on  delivrer 
cette  nourriture  gratuitement  ou  bien  la  faire  payer  ?  Le 
probleme  est  tres  clair ;  nous  voulons  tenter  de  le  resoudre, 
avant  d'indiquer  ce  qui  se  fait  dans  les  divers  pays  dont 
nous  nous  occupons. 

II  y  a,  comme  pour  l'origine  des  ressources  dont  a 
besoin  l'oeuvre  des  Soupes  scolaires,  deux  opinions  en 
presence.  Cependant,  en  y  regardant  de  plus  pres,  nous 
constaterons  sans  peine  qu'il  n'en  existe  reellement  qu'une, 
qui  est  la  meme  partout  et  sur  laquelle  est  venue  s'en 
greffer  une  seconde  ou  une  organisation  plus  etendue. 
Cette  opinion,  ou  ce  principe,  que  nous  rencontrons  a  chaque 
pas,  qui  est  generalement  admis  dans  toutes  les  localites  ou 
les  Cuisines  fonctionnent,  qui  en  a  inspire  la  fondation, 
le  principe  que  nous  ne  craignons  pas  de  repeter,  e'est 
d'offrir  aux  enfants  pauvres  une  nourriture  en  quantite  et 
en  qualite  abondante  et  chaude.  Voila  leur  raison  d'etre,  il 
n'y  en  a  pas  d'autre  avant  celle-la  ;  mais,  immediatement 
apres,  on  a  pense  qu'en  agissant  ainsi,  on  facilitait  pour  les 
memes  enfants  la  frequentation  de  l'ecole. 
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United  States  the  method  of  organisation  does  not  differ 
from  the  principle  we  have  just  laid  down. 

This,  then,  is  our  starting  point  :  The  canteens,  or 
school  kitchens,  are  to  be  organised  by  private  individuals, 
with  the  aid  of  annual  grants  given  by  municipal  authorities, 
if  the  voluntary  donations  are  not  sufficient,  and  if  the 
financial  situation  of  the  parishes  enables  the  Councils  to 
interfere.  The  State  has  but  one  position  to  take  up  :  the 
Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  must,  from  time  to  time, 
remind  large  and  small  towns  of  the  very  excellent  work 
of  school  kitchens,  warmly  recommending  their  introduc- 
tion everywhere,  because  they  are  favourable  to  health  and 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  children,  and  consequently 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  future. 

5.  We  have  now  to  touch  upon  another  question.  Is 
this  food  to  be  given  gratuitously,  or  is  it  to  be  paid  for  ? 
The  problem  is  a  very  simple  one.  We  will  endeavour  to 
solve  it,  before  indicating  what  is  being  done  in  the  different 
countries  under  consideration. 

There  are  two  opinions  about  this  question,  just  as  there 
were  two  respecting  the  origin  of  the  resources  required 
for  the  work  of  Soup-kitchens.  However,  in  examining 
the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  easily  discover  that  there 
is  in  reality  only  one,  which  is  the  same  everywhere,  and 
on  which  a  second  has  been  grafted,  dealing  with  a  more 
extensive  organisation.  This  opinion,  or  principle,  which 
we  meet  with  at  every  step,  which  is  generally  admitted  in 
all  places  where  canteens  are  in  operation,  and  which  has 
inspired  the  founding  of  them — this  principle,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  repeating— is  to  offer  to  poor  children  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  warm  wholesome  food.  That  is  their 
raison  d'etre  ;  there  is  no  other  to  be  placed  before  it,  but, 
immediately  afterwards,  the  idea  occurred  that,  by  doing 
so,  regular  attendance  at  school  was  being  facilitated  for 
the  same  children. 
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Ce  sont  les  idees-meres,  generatrices  des  Soupes  scoiaires. 

Des  que  Ton  a  voulu  les  etablir,  on  a  du  se  demander 
aussi :  mais,  sans  etre  veritablement  pauvres,  il  y  a 
cependant  beaucoup  de  families  qui  ne  sont  pas  dans  une 
brillante  situation,  ouvriers  honnetes  et  laborieux  qui  vivent 
au  jour  le  jour,  qui  n'ont  souvent  que  de  maigres  salaires, 
mais  qui,  malgre  cela,  ne  voudraient  pas  recevoir  l'aumone, 
soit  pour  eux,  soit  pour  leurs  enfants.  lis  sont  encore  tres 
nombreux,  les  parents  qui  raisonnent  ainsi,  etj'en  conviens, 
il  est  sage,  si  la  chose  est  executable — et  la  pratique  le 
demontre—  d'acueillir  egalement  leurs  enfants,  a  la  con- 
dition toutefois  qu'ils  aient  a  payer  une  finance  quelconque 
pour  la  nourriture  que  distribuent  les  Cuisines  scoiaires. 
De  cette  facon,  on  soulage  le  menage,  sans  que  celui-ci 
puisse  y  voir  un  froissement  a  sa  dignite. 

A  ce  sujet,  que  Ton  nous  permette  de  citer  les 
observations  ci-apres  : 

"  Vous  avez  ouvert,  dit  M.  Lavy  au  Conseil  municipal 
"  de  Paris,  le  credit  des  cantines  pour  donner  gratuitement 
"  une  nourriture  substantielle  aux  enfants  pauvres  qui 
"  frequentent  nos  ecoles  ;  c'est  a  ceux-la  seulement  que  vous 
"  avez  entendu  l'accorder.  Votre  decision  n'a  pas  ete 
"  respectee." 

"  Dans  la  plupart  des  arrondissements  de  Paris,  en 
"  dehors  des  portions  qui  sont  distributes  gratis,  on  en 
"  vend  un  grand  nombre  aux  enfants  qui  peuvent  payer 
"  et  au-dessous  du  prix  qu'elles  coutent.  Certains  de  ces 
"  enfants  appartiennent  a  des  families  qui  jouissent  d'une 
"  modcste  aisance  :  on  arrive  ainsi,  contrairement  au  desir 
"  du  conseil,  a  donner  une  semi-gratuite  a  des  enfants  en 
"  faveur  desquels  le  conseil  n'a  pas  voulu  l'etablir." 

Les  autres  rapports  renferment  des  observations  plus 
ou  moins  analogues.  Les  Soupes  scoiaires  ont  tout  d'abord 
^te  fondees  pour  les  enfants  indigents.    Une  organisation 
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These  are  the  parent,  the  generative  ideas  to  which  we 
owe  school  kitchens. 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  organise  them,  another 
point  must  have  occurred  to  the  founders.  Without  being 
really  poor,  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  families  of  honest 
and  hard-working  operatives  who  are  not  in  a  brilliant 
position,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  who  have  often 
only  small  salaries,  but  who,  in  spite  of  this,  would  not 
wish  to  receive  charity,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
children.  The  parents  in  this  category  are  still  very 
numerous,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  a  wise  thing,  if  practi- 
cable (and  experience  shows  that  is),  to  welcome  their 
children  likewise,  on  conditicn,  however,  that  they  should 
have  to  pa)-  something,  no  matter  how  little,  for  the  food 
distributed  by  the  school  kitchens.  In  this  way,  help  is 
given  to  the  family  without  wounding  their  dignity. 

In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  quote  the  following 
observations  : — 

"  You  have  pledged,"  says  M.  Lavy,  addressing  the 
Paris  Municipal  Council,  "  the  credit  of  the  canteens  to  give 
"  substantial  food  gratuitously  to  the  poor  children  attend- 
"  ing  our  schools.  Your  intention  was  to  grant  it  to  them 
"  alone  ;  your  decision  has  not  been  respected. 

"  In  most  of  the  Paris  arrondissements,  in  addition  to  the 
"  portions  distributed  gratis,  a  large  number  are  sold  to 
"  children  who  can  pay,  at  less  than  cost  price.  Some  ot 
"  these  children  belong  to  families  in  modest  but  comfort- 
"  able  circumstances.  Contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Council, 
"  semi-gratuitous  portions  are  thus  given  to  children 
"  who  were,  in  the  intention  of  the  Council,  to  be  excluded 
"  from  the  benefits  of  the  scheme." 

The  other  reports  contain  observations  more  or 
less  analogous.  School  kitchens  were  instituted  in 
the  first  instance  for  needy  children.     An  organisation 
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qui  ne  prendrait  pas  en  consideration  ce  fait  capital, 
essentiel,  serait  defavorable  a  cette  ceuvre  : 

"  Ce  serait,  dit  encore  le  meme  M.  Lavy,  l'application 
"  maladroite  d'un  principe  socialiste  essentiellement  juste." 

Cependant,  on  fait  une  objection  a  la  gratuite  complete. 

Tout  en  reconnaissant  que  les  portions  ne  devaient  etre 
entierement  gratuites  que  pour  les  enfants  absolument 
indigents,  il  importait  de  determiner  une  regie  a  suivre 
en  ces  matieres  qui  ont  done  fait  l'objet  de  longues 
etudes. 

M.  Duplan  dit  a  cet  egard  : 

"  La  question  de  la  gratuite  des  portions  etaient  plus 
"  delicate.  Cette  gratuite  serait-elle  complete  ?  Serait- 
"  elle  reservee  aux  seuls  enfants  necessiteux  ? 

"  L'idee  de  la  gratuite  complete  des  distributions 
"  d'aliments  souleva  les  plus  serieuses  objections." 

"  Sans  parler  des  charges  considerables  qu'elle  aurait 
"  fait  peser  sur  les  finances  municipales,  cette  gratuite, 
"  ainsi  appliquee  sans  distinction  et  sans  discernement, 
"  aurait  presente,  a  un  point  de  vue  purement  moral,  de 
"  tres  grands  inconvenients  sur  lesquels  l'administration  se 
"  crut  obligee  d'insister." 

"  II  n'est  pas  bon,  faisait  remarquer  celle-ci  dans  son 
"  rapport,  de  decharger  les  parents  de  toute  responsabilite  a 
"  l'egard  de  leurs  enfants.  On  les  habitue  ainsi  a  se 
"  desinteresser  de  leurs  devoirs,  au  grand  detriment  de 
"  l'esprit  de  famille,  de  la  moralite  des  enfants  et  des 
"  parents  eux-memes. 

u  Le  Conseil  municipal  s'associa  a  ces  considerations  et 
"  il  fut  decide  que  les  enfants  necessiteux  seraient  seuls 
"  admis  a  beneficier  gratuitement  de  la  cantine. 

"  Mais,  pour  menager  d'honorables  susceptibilites,  il 
u  fut  convenu  que  les  bons  gratuits  et  les  bons  payants 
'*  seraient  identiques  et  que  toutes  precautions  seraient 
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which  would  not  take  this  important  essential  fact  into 
account  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  work.  "  This  would 
"  be,"  says  the  same  M.  Layy,  "the  clumsy  application  of 
"  an  essentially  just  socialistic  principle." 

Nevertheless,  objection  is  made  to  giving  meals  which 
arc  entirely  gratuitous. 

While  admitting  that  the  allowances  of  food  ought  to 
be  entirely  gratuitous  only  for  children  undoubtedly  in 
want;  it  was  important  to  fix  a  rule  to  be  followed  in  these 
matters,  which  have,  consequently,  been  the  subject  of  long 
study  and  reflection. 

M.  Duplan  says  on  this  point  : — 

"  The  question  of  gratuitous  portions  was  a  more 
"  delicate  one.  Were  the  meals  to  be  entirely  free  ;  or 
"  were  they  to  be  reserved  for  needy  children  only  ? 

"  The  idea  of  distributing  food  entirely  gratis  raised  up 
"  the  most  serious  objections. 

"  Not  to  speak  of  the  heavy  burdens  put  upon  muni- 
"  cipal  exchequers,  this  gratuitous  system,  applied  in  this 
"  way,  without  distinction  or  discernment,  would  have, 
"  from  a  purely  moral  point  of  view,  produced  very  great 
"  difficulties,  which  the  managing  committee  have  thought 
"  necessary  to  emphasise  strongly. 

"  It  is  not  right,"  the  latter  have  pointed  out  in  their 
report,  u  to  relieve  parents  from  all  responsibility  with  re- 
"  gard  to  their  children.  They  are,  in  this  way,  accustomed 
"  to  neglect  their  duties,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  family 
"  spirit  and  of  the  morality  of  both  children  and  parents. 

"  The  Municipal  Council  recognised  the  force  of  these 
"  considerations,  and  it  was  decided  that  poor  children 
"  alone  should  be  admitted  gratuitously  to  the  canteen. 

"  But,  to  spare  susceptibilities  entitled  to  respect,  it  was 
"  agreed  that  free  and  paying  tickets  should  be  identical, 
"  and  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  so  that  no 
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"  prises  pour  qu'aucune  distinction  n'apparut  entre  les 
"  enfants  nourris  gratuitement  et  les  autres. 

"  Sous  la  reserve  de  se  conformer  a  ces  conditions 
"  generales,  chaque  arrondissement  a  ete  laisse  libre 
"  d'adopter,  dans  le  detail,  les  modes  d'organisation  qui  lui 
"  conviendraient  le  mieux. 

"  La  formalite  pour  obtenir  la  gratuite,  trouvons-nous 
"  dans  le  rapport  du  XVI IP  arrondissement  de  Paris, 
"  consiste  dans  la  remise  au  directeur  ou  a  la  directrice 
"  de  l'ecole  d'une  demande  signee  par  le  chef  de  la  famille." 

II  existe  des  formulaires  imprimes  pour  ces  demandes. 

Nous  aurions  encore  d'autres  observations,  en  par- 
ticulier  celles  qu'adressait  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine  au 
Conseil  municipal  sur  "  la  gratuite  accordee  a  tous  les 
"  eleves  des  ecoles  dont  les  parents  la  demandent. 

"  II  y  a  peut-etre  dans  cette  application  d'un  beau 
"  principe  quelque  chose  d'excessif." 

Mais,  nous  ne  ferions  que  de  nous  repeter  et  on  voit, 
par  ce  que  nous  venons  de  reproduire,  qu'il  se  degage  de 
tout  ce  debat  une  conclusion  tres  nette :  Les  enfants 
indigents  re^oivent  leur  nourriture  gratuitement  dans 
toutes  les  villes  et  autres  localites  ou  fonctionnent  les 
Cuisines  scolaires.  Les  enfants  dont  les  parents  peuvent 
payer,  sont  astreints  a  verser  entre  les  mains  de  l'adminis- 
tration  une  finance  qui  n'est  jamais  superieure,  mais 
presque  toujours  inferieure  au  prix  de  revient  de  la  portion 
servie. 

On  peut  se  convaincre,  par  ces  passages,  que  cette 
question  de  gratuite  est  de  nature  assez  delicate  et  ne  !:e 
tranche  pas  aisement.  Ou  doit-on  s'arreter  ?  Qui  est 
vraiment  pauvre,  ou  indigent,  ou  ne'cessiteux  ?  Et  si  Ton 
n'admet  que  les  enfants  qui  sont  dans  l'impossibilite  de  payer 
quoi  que  ce  soit,  l'institution  ne  produit  peut-etre  pas  tous 
les  efifets  que  Ton  fonde  sur  elle  ;  si,  par  contre,  on  accueille 
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**  distinction  would  be  seen  between  children  fed  gratui- 
"  tously  and  the  others. 

"  With  the  reservation  that  these  general  conditions 
"  were  to  be  adhered  to,  each  arrondissement  was  left  free 
"  to  adopt,  in  the  details  of  its  organisations,  whatever 
"  methods  best  suited  the  circumstances. 

"  The  formality  necessary  to  obtain  a  free  entrance, 
"  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  18th  arrondissement  of 
"  Paris,  consists  in  handing  to  the  director  of  the  school 
"  a  request  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian." 

There  are  printed  forms  for  these  applications. 

We  might  quote  other  remarks,  in  particular  those 
addressed  to  the  Municipal  Council  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  who,  in  speaking  of  "  granting  free  meals  to  all 
"  pupils  whose  parents  apply  for  it,"  says  that  "  there  is, 
"  perhaps,  something  excessive  in  this  application  of  a 
"  splendid  principle."  We  would  only  be  repeating,  how- 
ever, what  we  have  already  said  ;  and,  from  the  passages 
we  have  quoted,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this  controversy  stands  out  very  clearly. 
It  is  this : — Children  in  indigent  circumstances  receive 
their  food  gratuitously  in  all  towns  and  places  where 
school  kitchens  are  at  work  ;  children,  whose  parents  can 
pay,  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  managing  committee  a 
sum  which  is  never  more,  but  almost  always  less,  than  the 
net  cost  of  the  food  procured. 

These  passages  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
question  of  gratuitous  portions  is  of  a  somewhat  de- 
licate nature,  and  cannot  be  easily  decided.  Where 
are  we  to  lay  down  the  line?  Who  is  really  poor,  or 
indigent,  or  needy?  And,  if  only  those  children  are 
admitted  who  are  unable  to  pay  anything,  the  institution 
does  not,  perhaps,  produce  all  the  results  expected 
from  it  ;    if,  on    the   contrary,  all    those  are  welcomed 
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tous  ceux  dont  les  parents  en  font  la  demande,  il  faut 
alors  dormer  a  l'ceuvre,  dans  certaines  villes,  une  extension 
tellement  grande  que  pour  bien  l'administrer  on  sera  oblige 
de  creer  une  nouvelle  classe  de  fonctionnaires.  Est-ce  le 
but  que  Ton  cherche  a  atteindre  ?  Nous  en  doutons  bien 
un  peu.  En  outre,  avec  un  pareil  encombrement  d'enfants, 
une  trop  grande  facilite  d'admission,  on  risque  aussi  de 
favoriser  des  negligences  :  quelques  families,  bien  que 
gagnant  leur  pain  de  chaque  jour,  n'hesiteront  pas  a 
profiter  de  I'aubaine.  Avec  peu  de  centimes,  elles  pour- 
ront  faire  entretenir  un,  deux,  voire  trois  enfants  par  les 
Soupes  scolaires  ;  ou  bien,  le  pere  et  la  mere  insousciants, 
heureux  d'etre  debarrasses  de  leurs  petits,  ne  songeront 
plus  que  leur  premier,  leur  plus  important  devoir  est  de 
nourrir  convenablement  les  etres  a  qui  ils  ont  donne  le  jour. 

Au  surplus,  nous  l'avons  declare  autre  part  :  pour  que 
l'education  de  l'enfant  soit  serieuse,  complete,  il  faut 
Taction,  l'influence  du  foyer,  des  parents.  On  n'a  qu'a 
etudier  la  societe,  les  homines  qui  nous  enlourent.  On  y 
fait  de  tres  curieuses  observations.  Je  connais  des 
citoyens  qui,  pousses,  favorises  par  diverses  circonstances, 
sont  arrives,  en  partant  de  tres  bas,  a  occuper  les  postes  les 
plus  eleves  dans  mon  pays.  Or,  malgre  leur  fortune,  en 
depit  in  erne  de  l'instruction  acquise,  du  vernis  que  leur  a 
donne  le  monde  nouveau  dans  lequel  ils  ont  vecu,  ils 
ont  conserve  dans  leur  langage,  la  tournure  de  leur  esprit, 
dans  leurs  mceurs  et  leur  genre  de  vie,  leur  facon  de 
comprendre  l'existence,  quelque  chose  qui  est  peut-etre 
devenu  tres  vague,  presque  insaisissable,  mais  que  Ton 
peut  faire  remonter  aux  jours  de  leur  enfance,  a  leur 
prime  jeunesse  passee  au  foyer  entre  le  pere  et  la  mere, 
les  freres  et  les  sceurs  que  faconnent  les  us  et  cou- 
tumes  de  la  contr^e  que  Ton  habite.  Oui,  evidemment, 
on  porte  avec  soi,  au  travers  de  ce  monde,  des  souvenirs, 
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whose  parents  apply  for  admission,  the  work  must  then 
assume,  in  certain  towns,  such  extensive  proportions  that 
a  new  class  of  functionaries  would  be  necessary  for  its 
proper  management.  Is  this  the  object  we  have  in  view  ? 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not.  Besides,  with  such  a  number 
of  children  and  too  great  facilities  for  obtaining  admis- 
sion, abuses  are  likely  to  creep  in  easily.  Some  families, 
although  earning  their  daily  bread,  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  advantage  of  the  boon.  For  a  few  pence  they  will 
be  able  to  feed  one,  two,  or  even  three  children  by  means 
of  the  school  kitchens.  Or,  perhaps,  the  careless  father  and 
mother,  pleased  to  be  rid  of  their  little  ones,  will  forget  that 
their  first,  their  most  important,  duty  is  to  feed  properly  the 
beings  whom  they  have  brought  into  the  world. 

Moreover,  I  have  already  declared  elsewhere  that,  in 
order  that  a  child's  education  should  be  serious  and  complete, 
we  must  have  the  influence  of  the  home  and  of  the 
parents.  We  have  only  to  study  society,  and  the  men 
around  us,  to  discover  that  there  are  many  curious  things 
to  be  noted.  I  am  acquainted  with  citizens  who,  aided 
and  favoured  by  divers  circumstances,  have  climbed  from 
the  lowest  rank  to  fill  the  highest  posts  in  my  country. 
Now,  in  spite  of  their  prosperity,  notwithstanding  even  the 
instruction  acquired,  and  the  polish  which  the  new  sphere 
in  which  they  have  lived  has  given  them,  they  have  pre- 
served in  their  language,  in  the  bent  of  their  mind,  in 
their  manners  and  way  of  living,  in  their  manner  of  under- 
standing life,  something  which,  perhaps,  has  become  very 
vague,  almost  impossible  to  define,  but  which  we  may 
trace  back  to  their  childhood  days,  to  their  early  youth 
spent  around  the  fireside  with  their  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  bear  the  impress  of  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  district  they  inhabit.  Yes,  evidently, 
we   carry   with   us    through    the   world,  characteristics 
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des  habitudes,  des  idees,  meme  aussi  des  prejuges,  des 
vertus,  et  des  defauts  qu'a  vus  naitre  ]e  toit  paternal.  Tel 
enfant  dont  les  parents  ont  ete  honnetes,  le  restera  force- 
ment,  quand  meme  il  serait  poursuivi  par  l'adversite.  Tel 
autre,  qu'un  pere  negligent  aura  eleve,  suivra  lexemple 
donne.  La  pomme  ne  tombe  pas  loin  de  l'arbre— sauf 
les  exceptions. 

Nous  ne  voulons  pas  quitter  ce  sujet  sans  reproduire 
encore  les  paroles  que  nous  adressait  un  jour  un  grand 
homme  d'ecole,  pour  qui  l'education  et  l'instruction  de 
l'enfant  etait  line  sorte  d'apostolat  :  II  y  a  deux  facteurs 
qui  font  tout  l'homme  futur,  le  citoyen  de  1'avenir  :  j'ai 
nomme  l'ecole  et  la  famille.  Pour  plusieurs,  celle-ci  est 
plus  importante  que  celle-la  ;  pour  un  grand  nombre,  celle- 
la  exerce  une  influence  tout  aussi  durable.  Mais  pour  tous 
les  enfants,  quand  la  famille  et  l'ecole  marchent  ensemble, 
la  main  dans  la  main,  qu'elles  accomplissent  chacune  leur 
devoir  sans  empieter  sur  leurs  droits  reciproques,  on  peut 
alors  developper  sainement  et  intellectuellement  notre 
jeunesse.  Toutes  les  institutions  ont  leur  bon  et  leur 
mauvais  cote:  celui  de  l'ecole,  c'est  de  supprimer  une  partie  de 
1'influence  de  la  famille  ;  celui  de  la  famille,  c'est  de  negliger 
ou  mieux  encore,  de  ne  pas  favoriser  par  tous  les  moyens 
en  son  pouvoir  1'influence  de  l'ecole. 

Voyons  maintenant  la  pratique  des  Cantines  scolaires 
dans  quelques-unes  des  villes  dont  nous  avons  deja  cite 
les  noms  : 

II  est  communement  admis,  en  Suisse,  que  les  Soupes 
scolaires  soient  distributes  gratuitement  a  tous  des  enfants 
pauvres.  Cependant,  dans  certaines  localites,  les  eleves  qui 
sont  eloignes  de  l'ecole,  paient  cinq  ou  dix  centimes,  selon 
les  cas  et  si  leurs  parents  sont  dans  l'aisance.  Geneve 
fait  exception  :  leurs  cuisines  sont  installees  sur  le  modele 
de  celles  de  Paris.    Ainsi,  d'apres  un  rapport  que  j'ai  sous 
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habits,  ideas,  and  even  prejudices,  virtues,  and  defects  which 
were  fostered  beneath  the  paternal  roof.  Such  a  child, 
whose  parents  have  been  honest,  will  also  be  honest  of 
necessity,  even  if  adversity  were  to  dog  his  steps.  Such 
another,  brought  up  by  a  careless  father,  will  follow  the 
example  he  has  received.  With  few  exceptions,  the  apple 
does  not  fall  far  from  its  parent  tree. 

We  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  quoting  the  words 
addressed  to  us  one  day  by  a  great  educationist,  for  whom 
the  education  and  instruction  of  youth  was  a  kind  of 
apostleship  : — "  There  are  two  factors  which  constitute  the 
whole  man  of  the  future,  the  citizen  of  the  coming  time— 
I  mean  the  school  and  the  family."  In  the  eyes  of  some, 
the  latter  is  more  important  than  the  former.  A  large 
number  consider  that  the  influence  of  the  former  is  quite 
as  durable.  But  when  the  family  and  school  keep  together, 
hand  in  hand,  when  each  accomplishes  its  duty  without 
encroaching  on  their  reciprocal  rights,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  develop  the  healthy  vigour  and  intellectual 
power  of  all  our  children.  Every  institution  has  its  good 
and  bad  side.  The  bad  side  of  the  school  is  to  destroy  a 
part  of  the  family  influence  ;  that  of  the  family  is  to 
neglect,  or  rather  not  to  favour  the  school  influence,  by 
every  means  in  its  power. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  practical  side  of  the  school 
canteens  in  some  of  the  towns  already  mentioned. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  in  Switzerland,  that  the 
portions  should  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  poor 
children  in  schools.  However,  in  certain  localities, 
the  pupils  who  live  far  from  the  school  pay  a  half- 
penny or  a  penny,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  their  parents  are 
in  easy  circumstances.  Geneva  is  an  exception.  The 
kitchen  arrangements  there  are  modelled  on  those  of 
Paris.    Thus,  according  to  a  report  which  I  have  before 
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les  yeux,  dans  une  commune  de  ce  Canton — et  les  choses 
se  passent  de  meme  dans  les  autres — je  vois  que  pendant 
ce  dernier  hiver  on  a  distribue  1,129  rations  payees  et 
un  peu  moins  de  rations  gratuites.  Les  premieres  figurent 
dans  le  tableau  pour  le  55^  des  rations  totales.  Dans 
d'autres  endroits,  a  St-Imier,  ou  nous  habitons,  elles  sont 
toutes  gratuites — a  1'exception  de  quelques-uns  de  nos 
pensionnaires  qui  apportent  ce  qu'ils  peuvent,  cinq  ou  dix 
centimes.  Nous  avons  deja  dit  que  nous  ne  prenons  que 
les  enfants  le  plus  dans  le  besoin. 

Des  distributions  aussi  toutes  gratuites  se  font  dans 
plus  de  170  ecoles  communales  de  Berlin.  La  portion 
n'est  pas  trop  abondante,  mais  le  comite  qui  vient  de 
debuter,  se  propose  de  pousser  plus  energiquement  a  la 
realisation  de  cette  ceuvre  bienfaisante. 

On  procede  de  la  meme  fa^on  a  Vienne,  a  Prague  et 
dans  plusieurs  autres  villes  de  l'empire  austro-hongrois. 
Quelques  enfants,  mais  c'est  rare,  payent  une  legere  finance. 
Les  Soupes  sont  ici  destinees  aux  classes  pauvres,  comme 
nous  en  avons  fait  la  remarque  plus  haut. 

Nous  connaissons  le  systeme  de  Paris.  L'institution, 
dans  la  capitale  de  France,  a  des  portions  gratuites,  semi- 
gratuites  et  payantes.  Les  enfants  de  Marseille  qui  vont 
aux  distributions  paient  egalement  quelque  chose,  si  leurs 
parents  ne  sont  pas  completement  dans  la  misere. 

En  Belgique,  du  moins  a  Bruxelles,  les  repas  sont 
gratuits  pour  tous  les  enfants  pauvres  et,  jusqu'a  ce  jour, 
on  n'a  admis  que  ceux-ci. 

La  maniere  de  faire  les  paiements  pour  obtenir  des 
aliments  n'est  pas  determinee  par  les  reglements.  Pour- 
tant,  a  Paris,  un  bureau  est  ouvert  chaque  jour,  comme  on 
le  verra  dans  l'appendice,  ou  bien  le  matin  de  8£  heures 
a  g\,  a  la  mairie  de  l'arrondissement ;  ou,  a  l'entree  des 
classes,  les  enfants  recoivent  leurs  jetons  contre  argent 
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me,  in  one  parish  of  this  Canton  (and  it  is  the  same  in 
the  others),  I  see  that  during  last  winter  there  were  dis- 
tributed 1,129  paid  portions,  and  nearly  as  many  gratuitous. 
The  former  amount  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In 
other  places,  in  St.  Imier,  where  I  live,  they  are  all 
gratuitous,  except  that,  in  a  few  cases,  our  boarders  bring 
what  they  can,  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny.  We  have 
already  said  that  we  only  take  children  who  are  in  the 
greatest  want. 

In  more  than  170  parish  schools  in  Berlin  there  are 
distributions  of  food  which  are  also  entirely  gratuitous. 
The  allowance  of  food  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  the 
committee,  which  has  only  just  made  a  start,  hopes 
to  strive  more  energetically  for  the  realisation  of  this 
charitable  work. 

The  same  method  is  followed  in  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
several  other  towns  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Some  children  pay  a  small  contribution,  but  this  is  rare. 
The  Soup-kitchens  are  intended  for  the  poor  classes,  as  we 
have  said  above. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  Paris  system.  The  institu- 
tion in  the  French  capital  has  gratuitous,  semi-gratuitous,  and 
paid  portions.  The  children  in  Marseilles,  who  go  to  the 
distribution,  likewise  pay  something,  if  the  parents  are  not 
in  complete  destitution. 

In  Belgium,  at  least  in  Brussels,  the  meals  are  gratui- 
tous for  all  poor  children,  and,  so  far,  these  only  have  been 
admitted. 

The  way  of  making  payment,  in  order  to  obtain  food, 
is  not  fixed  by  the  regulations.  In  Paris,  however,  an  orifice 
is  open  every  day,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appendix, 
or  at  least  in  the  morning,  from  8.30  to  9.30,  at  the  town 
hall  of  each  arrondissement.  Sometimes,  on  entering 
school,  the  children  receive  their  counters  for  ready  money. 
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comptant.  II  ne  viendra  sans  doute  a  l'idee  de  personne  de 
payer  une  annee  d'avance.  Que  quelques  families  le  fassent 
pour  une  semaine,  meme  pour  un  mois,  cela  s'explique  : 
quand  certains  peres  ont  de  l'argent  disponible,  ils  se  hatent 
d'assurer  la  nourriture  des  leurs  pour  quelque  temps. 

Le  prix  d'un  repas  depend,  cela  va  de  soi,  de  sa  com- 
position. Si  ce  n'est  que  du  pain  et  de  la  soupe,  on  l'estime 
a  dix  centimes.  Avez-vous  de  la  viande  et  des  legumes  ? 
Alors,  il  augmente  naturellement.  A  Paris,  chaque  jeton 
coiite  cinq  centimes  ;  il  y  en  a  trois  pour  chaque  diner 
(ou  dejeuner).  Un  pour  la  soupe,  un  pour  la  viande  et 
un  pour  le  legume.  A  Geneve,  le  repas  coute  vingt  cen- 
times. II  ne  peut  pas  etre  question  de  prix  ou  le  principe 
de  la  gratuite  est  admis.  Cependant,  il  arrive  quelquefois 
que  les  enfants  remettent,  comme  il  a  ete  dit,  cinq,  dix 
ou  quinze  centimes  aux  preposes  de  la  Cantine  scolaire. 
Ils  ont  recu  cela  de  leurs  parents,  ou  eux-memes  les  ont 
gagnes  en  faisant  quelques  courses  pour  un  voisin.  Nous 
recommanderions  chaudement  ces  petits  dons  volontaires, 
non  pas  tant  pour  la  ressource  qu'ils  constituent  que  pour 
habituer  les  enfants,  d'abord  a  ne  pas  gaspiller  leurs  sous, 
ensuite  a  contribuer  a  la  bonne  ceuvre  dont  ils  sont  les 
premiers,  presque  les  seuls  a  profiter  directement. 

Dans  plusieurs  villes,  le  systeme  est  encore  plus  simple: 
on  achete,  dans  les  Cuisines  populaires,  des  jetons  qui 
donnent  droit  soit  a  une  soupe,  soit  a  un  repas  complet. 
Les  enfants,  munis  de  ces  jetons,  se  rendent  dans  ces 
locaux  ou,  contre  la  remise  de  leurs  marques,  ils  obtiennent 
a  manger.  Ainsi  a  Buda-Pest  et  a  Trieste,  de  meme  qu'a 
Zurich.  La  cuisine  dite :  Wiener  Sdndkiiche,  a  Vienne, 
etablie  pour  les  enfants  pauvres  des  ecoles  evangel iques, 
s'ouvre  aussi  devant  les  autres  enfants  ;  mais,  ces  derniers 
doivent  payer  5,  10,  ou  15  kreuzer  par  repas,  suivant  les 
moyens  dont  disposent  les  parents. 
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Doubtless  it  will  not  occur  to  anyone  to  pay  a  year  in 
advance.  That  some  families  should  do  so  for  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  is  easily  explained.  When  certain  fathers 
have  money  available  they  are  anxious  to  secure  their 
children's  food  for  some  time  in  advance. 

The  price  of  a  meal  depends,  of  course,  on  what  it 
consists  of.  If  only  of  bread  and  soup,  it  is  valued  at  one 
penny.  If  you  have  meat  and  vegetables,  the  price  is 
naturally  higher.  In  Paris  each  cour  ter  represents  one 
halfpenny;  there  are  three  for  each  dinner  or  lunch— one  for 
the  soup,  one  for  the  meat,  and  one  for  the  vegetables.  In 
Geneva  the  meal  costs  twopence-halfpenny.  It  cannot  be 
a  question  of  price  where  the  principle  of  free  meals  is 
admitted,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  children  hand 
over,  as  has  been  said,  a  halfpenny,  a  penny,  or  three-half- 
pence, to  the  managers  of  the  school  canteen.  They  have 
received  it  from  their  parents,  or  they  have  earned  it 
themselves  by  going  errands  for  a  neighbour.  We  would 
warmly  recommend  these  small  voluntary  gifts,  not  so  much 
as  being  a  source  of  income  to  the  canteen  as  to  accustom 
the  children,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  squander  their  money, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  contribute  to  the  good  work 
from  which  they  are  the  first,  almost  the  only  ones,  to 
derive  a  direct  advantage. 

In  several  towns  the  system  employed  is  still  simpler. 
In  the  popular  Soup-kitchens  counters  can  be  bought,  which 
entitle  the  possessor  either  to  a  soup  or  to  a  whole  meal. 
The  children  provided  with  these  counters  go  to  those 
establishments  where  they  can  obtain  in  exchange  the  food 
they  require.  This  is  the  case  in  Buda-Pesth,  in  Trieste, 
as  well  as  in  Zurich.  The  kitchen  called  Wiener  ScJiulkiicJie, 
in  Vienna,  established  for  poor  children  in  evangelical 
schools,  is  also  open  to  other  children  ;  but  the  latter  have 
to  pay  5,  10,  or  15  kreuzer  a  meal,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  parents. 
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Les  depenses  des  Soupes  ne  peuvent  etre  supportees  par 
les  fonds  des  Cantines  scolaires.  Pourquoi  ?  Parce  que  celles- 
ci,  nees  d'hier,  n'en  possedent  pas  encore  et  qu'elles  sont 
forcees,  pour  fonctionner,  d'attendre  la  rentree  des  subsides 
volontaires.  Cette  incertitude  est  regrettable  ;  mais,  si  on 
accepte  le  principe  pose,  que  cette  ceuvre  doit  etre  fondee 
et  administree  par  la  charite  privee,  on  ne  peut  pas  exiger, 
pour  le  moment,  qu'elle  ait  deja  assez  de  capitaux  pour 
s'entretenir  elle-meme  rien  qu'avec  les  interets.  Cela 
viendra,  car  partout  on  commence  a  creer  un  fonds  special, 
celui  des  Soupes  scolaires.  A  Vienne,  il  y  a  deja  60,000  frs., 
et  voici  deux  ans  que  la  "  Societe  centrale "  a  debute  ; 
a  Berlin,  quelque  chose  comme  16,500  marks  ;  a  Paris, 
l'administration  des  cuisines  est  sous  la  responsabilite  des 
Caisses  des  Ecoles,  qui  sont  plus  ou  moins  fortunees. 
Comme,  dans  la  plupart  des  villes  suisses  la  gratuite  est 
admise  et  que  les  ressources,  qui  prOviennent  de  la  charite 
volontaire,  sont  absorbees  par  les  depenses  annuelles,  il 
s'en  suit  que  les  fonds  de  reserve  n'atteignent  pas  encore 
un  chifTre  bien  eleve.  Cependant,  le  peuple  intelligent 
songe  a  l'avenir  et  il  met  de  cote,  et  avec  soin,  le  superflu. 
Petit  a  petit,  les  reserves  s'accumuleront,  quelques  per- 
sonnes  genereuses  les  enrichiront  et  plus  tard,  quand  cette 
institution  aura  penetre  dans  nos  mceurs,  on  pourra  avec 
plus  de  surete  en  garantir  l'existence — si  celle-ci  est  encore 
necessaire  avec  les  reformes  sociales  qui  se  dressent  a 
l'horizon  de  notre  fin  de  siecle.  Si  toutes  les  municipalites 
etaient  en  mesure  d'imiter  celle  de  Paris,  la  situation 
changerait  de  face.  Aussi  doit-on  remercier,  au  nom  de  la 
pauvre  jeunesse  si  digne  de  compassion  et  d'interet,  le 
Conseil  municipal  de  cette  grande  ville  pour  la  sollicitude 
qu'il  temoigne  au  petit  monde  de  ses  ecoles. 

Toutes  les  Cantines,  nous  parlons  de  celles  dont  nous 
avons  des  comptes  officiels,  tiennent  un  registre  exact  des 
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The  funds  of  the  school  canteens  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Soup-kitchens.    Why  ?  Because 
they  do  not   yet  possess  any,  being  but  very  recently 
established,  and    because   they  are  obliged  to  wait  for 
voluntary  contributions  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work. 
This  uncertainty  is  to  be  regretted  ;  but,  if  we  accept  the 
principle  laid  down,  that  this  work  is  to  be  founded  and 
managed  by  private  charity,  we  cannot  demand,  for  the 
present,  that  it  should  have  capital  enough  to  support  itself 
on  the  interest  alone.    That  will  come,  for  a  special  fund, 
that  of  the  School  Soup-kitchens,  is  now  being  created 
everywhere.     In  Vienna  this  already  amounts  to  60,000 
francs,  although  it  is  only  two  years  since  the  "  Central 
Society"  started.    In  Berlin  there  is  something  like  16,500 
marks.    In  Paris,  the  management  of  the  kitchens  is  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  School  Funds  Organisations,  which 
are  more  or  less  wealthy.    As,  in  the  most  of  Swiss  towns, 
the  gratuitous  system  is  accepted,  and  as  the  resources 
coming  from  voluntary  contributions  are  absorbed  by  the 
annual  expenses,  it  follows  that  the  reserved  funds  have 
not  yet  attained  a  very  high  figure.     Intelligent  people, 
however,  think  of  the  future,  and  carefully  lay  past  what 
they  do  not  require.     Gradually  the  reserve  funds  will 
accumulate  ;  a  few  generous  persons  will  increase  them, 
and,  later  on,  when  this  institution  has  gained  a  footing 
among  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  we  shall 
be  able  to  guarantee  its  existence  more  surely,  if,  indeed, 
the  social  reforms  appearing  on  the  horizon  of  this  latter 
end  of  the  century  shall  not  have  rendered  their  work 
unnecessary.      If  all    municipalities   were  in  a  position 
to  follow  the  example  of  Paris,  the  aspect  of  the  situation 
would  be  changed.    We  must  therefore  tender  our  thanks, 
in  the  name  of  the  indigent  young,  so  worthy  of  compassion 
and  interest,  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  that  large  town, 
for  the  solicitude  it  shows  towards  the  young  people  in  its 
schools. 

All  canteens  (we  speak  of  those  from  which  we 
have  official  reports)  keep  an  exact  account  of  gratuitous 
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rations  gratuites.  Elles  inscrivent  chaque  jour,  et,  a  la 
fin  de  rhiver  ou  de  l'annee  scolaire,  on  en  etablit  la 
recapitulation.  Nous  avons  deja  donne  des  chiffres  ;  en 
voici  d'autres.  Paris  est  toujours  en  tete,  sans  doute  parce 
que,  ici,  grace  surtout  au  subside  de  frs.  500,000,  on  a  pu 
developper  1'ceuvre  sur  de  plus  larges  bases.  Dans  le 
seul  arrondissement  de  Montmartre,  on  a  distribue,  pen- 
dant Tannee  scolaire  1884- 1 88 5,  682,246  portions  payees 
et  123,490  portions  gratuites.  L'annee  suivante,  il  y  a  eu 
1,110,827  portions,  soit  736,526  payees  et  374,301  gratuites. 
Les  premieres  ont  fourni  une  recette  de  frs.  36,776.  90  cts. 
"  II  y  a  loin,  dit  un  rapport,  de  ces  chiffres  aux  frs.  54  que 
"  ratifiait  la  Caisse  des  Ecoles,  cinq  ans  auparavant,  comme 
"  depenses  pour  aliments  donnes  aux  enfants."  Vraiment, 
il  y  a  loin  entre  ces  deux  sommes.  Celle  de  1885- 1886 
est  tout  simplement  eloquente. 

En  1888,  dans  le  meme  arrondissement,  on  a  delivre  : 
Portions  payees  :  923,783. 
Portions  gratuites  :  660,360. 

Pour  cette  annee-la,  mais  dans  toute  la  ville,  il  n'y 
avait  pas  moins  de  28,228  portions  par  jour,  dont  12,263 
gratuites  et  15,965  payees.  On  comprend  le  bien  que  Ton 
peut  faire  en  voyant  ces  chiffres  s'aligner  en  leur  nombre 
presque  fantastique. 

A  quoi  bon  pousser  plus  loin  nos  citations?  Partout  ou 
existent  les  Soupes  scolaires,  elles  nous  montreraient  que 
le  monde  des  Cantines  augmente  d'annee  en  annee.  Aussi 
la  Caisse  des  Ecoles  de  Montmartre  dit-elle  avec  raison  : — 

"  Cette  institution  des  cantines  est  de  plus  en  plus 
"  appreciee  par  les  parents  dont  les  enfants  trouvent  a 
"  l'ecole  des  aliments  chauds  et  sains  en  quantite  suffisante. 
"  De  nombreuses  demandes  de  gratuite  partielle  ou  entieres 
"  nous  sont  adressees,  elles  sont  toujours  examinees  avec 
"  soin  et  accordees  si  l'indigence  des  paren's  est  rcconnue. 
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distributions.  They  are  entered  every  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  winter,  or  of  the  school  year,  a  summary 
statement  of  the  result  is  drawn  up.  We  have  already 
given  some  figures,  here  are  others.  Paris  is  always 
at  the  head,  undoubtedly,  because  the  subsidy  of  500,000 
francs  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  developed  on  a  larger 
footing.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Montmartre  alone 
there  were  distributed,  during  the  school  year  1884-5, 
682,246  paid  and  123,490  gratuitous  portions.  The  follow- 
ing year  there  were  1,1 10,827  portions — 736,526  paid  and 
374,301  gratuitous.  The  receipts  for  the  former  amounted 
to  36,776  frs.  90  centimes.  "  There  is  a  great  difference/' 
says  one  report,"  between  these  figures  and  the  54  francs 
which  the  School  Funds  Organisation  certified  as  being  the 
sum  spent  for  food  given  to  children  five  years  previously." 
And  the  difference  is  certainly  great.  The  figures  for 
1885-6  are  nothing  short  of  eloquent. 

In  1888,  in  the  same  arrondissement,  there  were  dis- 
tributed : — 

Paid  portions  -  -  -  923,783. 
Gratuitous  portions  -  660,360. 

For  that  year,  in  the  whole  city,  there  were  not  less 
than  28,228  portions  of  food  daily,  of  which  12,263  were 
gratuitous  and  15,965  paid.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
good  that  can  be  done  when  we  see  these  figures  standing 
out  in  almost  fantastic  proportions. 

What  is  the  use  of  making  any  further  quotations  ? 
Wherever  School  Soup-kitchens  exist,  they  would  show 
that  the  numbers  frequenting  the  canteens  are  increasing 
yearly.  Therefore,  the  Montmartre  School  Funds  Orga- 
nisation has  good  reason  to  say  : — ■ 

"  The  institution  of  canteens  is  being  more  and  more 
"  appreciated  by  parents  whose  children  find  at  school 
"  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  and  wholesome  food. 
"  Numerous  applications  for  partially  or  entirely  gratui- 
"  tous  meals  are  laid  before  us.  They  are  always  examined 
"  carefully,  and  granted,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  parents 
"  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 
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"  Nous  devons,  dans  ces  circonstances,  agir  avec  beau- 
"  coup  de  circonspection,  dans  l'interet  de  nos  finances 
"  d'abord,  et  pour  eviter  aussi  que  les  parents  se  desinte- 
"  ressent  de  leurs  devoirs  envers  leurs  enfants." 

6.  De  ce  qui  precede,  on  a  pu  se  rendre  compte  du 
genre  d'alimentation  qu'offrent  aux  enfants  les  Cantines 
ou  Soupes  scolaires.  Cependant,  il  nous  parait  opportun 
de  mieux  specifier  encore.  Et,  pour  mettre  un  peu  de 
clarte  dans  cet  expose  sommaire,  nous  reprendrons  les 
principales  villes  qui  nous  ont  deja  servi  d'exemples. 

"  Les  secours  aux  enfants  pauvres  qui  frequentent  les 
<l  ecoles,  nous  ecrit  M.  le  Dr.  Roth,  ministre  plenipotentiaire 
"  de  la  Suisse  a  Berlin,  consistent  en  un  dejeuner  qui  est 
"  pris  a  dix  heures  pendant  la  recreation.  Dans  la 
"  regie,  les  enfants  qui  sont  en  bonne  sante  recoivent  des 
'"  tartines  de  pain  noir  recouvertes  d'une  sorte  de  graisse 
"  (Fleischfett)  ou  de  beurre ;  ceux  qui  sont  de  sante 
"  delicate  ont  du  pain  blanc,  du  lait  cuit  ou  une  soupe 
"  de  farine  de  seigle.  On  donne  aussi  parfois  aux  enfants 
"  particulierement  faibles  un  peu  de  vin  rouge." 

"•A  Buda-Pest,  nous  annonce-t-on  d'Autriche,  contre 
"  le  paiement  de  10  kreuzer,  les  enfants  obtiennent,  pour 
"  des  jetons  que  leur  donne  gratuitement  un  comite  de 
"  dames,  un  excellent  repas  compose  de  legume,  de  viande, 
"  de  soupe  et  de  pain."  Toutefois,  dans  cette  ville,  ce 
ne  sont  pas  de  veritables  Soupes  scolaires  ;  elles  portent 
le  nom  de  Cuisines  populaires,  comme  nous  l'avons  deja 
dit,  sauf  erreur.  Le  comite  qui  s'interesse  aux  enfants 
pauvres  passe  un  contrat  avec  ces  cuisines,  lesquelles, 
alors,  distribuent  les  aliments  que  nous  venons  de  men- 
tionner  aux  conditions  arretees.  Trieste  a  une  semblable 
organisation.  On  peut  se  procurer,  pour  les  enfants 
des  rations  variant  entre  2  et  1 5  kreuzer. 
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"  We  must,  in  these  circumstances,  act  very  warily  in 
"  .the  interest  of  our  finances,  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
"  prevent  parents  from  neglecting  their  duties  toward 
"  their  children." 

6.  From  the  preceding  pages  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  nature  of  the  food  which  children  obtain  in  the 
canteens  or  School  Soup-kitchens.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  us  expedient  to  enter  into  some  details,  and  to  make 
this  summary  statement  as  intelligible  as  possible,  we 
shall  take  the  principal  towns  which  have  already  served 
as  examples. 

"  The  supplies  given  to  the  poor  children  who  attend 
"  our  schools,"  writes  Dr.  Roth,  Swiss  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary in  Berlin,  "  consist  of  a  breakfast  taken  at  ten  o'clock 
"  during  the  interval.  As  a  rule,  those  children  who  are  in 
"  good  health  receive  slices  of  brown  bread  covered  with  a 
"  kind  of  dripping  (Fleischfett),  or  with  butter.  Those  in 
"  delicate  health  have  white  bread,  boiled  milk,  or  rye- 
"  meal  soup.  A  little  claret  is  sometimes  given  to  those 
"  who  are  particularly  feeble. 

"  In  Buda-Pesth,"  runs  the  report  from  Austria,  "  in 
"  exchange  for  counters  representing  a  value  of  10  kreuzer, 
"  and  given  gratuitously  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  the 
"  children  can  obtain  an  excellent  meal,  composed  of 
"  vegetable,  meat,  soup  and  bread."  In  this  town,  however, 
they  are  not  real  School  Soup-kitchens  ;  if  I  mistake  not, 
they  are  called  "  Kitchens  for  the  People,"  as  has  been 
already  noted.  The  committee,  which  takes  an  interest 
in  poor  children,  makes  a  contract  with  these  kitchens, 
which  then  distribute  the  food  above-mentioned  on  the 
terms  agreed  upon.  Trieste  has  a  similar  organisation. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  for  children  portions  of  food  at 
a  price  varying  from  2  to  1 5  kreuzer. 

O  2 
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Journellement, pendant  toute  la  mauvaise  saison  de  1 888- 
89,  750  enfants  de  Prague  ont  ete  nourris  gratuitement  d'un 
diner  complet  comprenant  du  pain,  un  huitieme  de  kilo  de 
viande  et  d'un  legume  sec,  comme  riz,  gruau,  pois  ou 
haricots.  Cette  institution  fonctionne  admirablement  bien. 
Les  depenses  sont  supportees  moitie  par  la  commune, 
moitie  par  des  secours  prives. 

Suivant  ce  que  m'ecrit  M.  le  ministre  Suisse  Aeppli, 
a  Vienne,  l'organisation  des  Soupes  scolaires,  dans  les 
autres  grandes  localites  autrichiennes,  ne  differe  pas  de 
celle  que  nous  avons  indiquee  ci-dessus. 

En  Suisse,  le  repas  n'est  pas  le  meme  non  plus. 
Tandis  qu'a  Geneve  le  diner  se  compose  de  pain,  de 
legume,  de  viande  et  de  soupe  ;  de  fruits  ou  de  poudding  ; 
a  Bale,  a  Berne  et  autres  lieux  on  ne  donne  que  de  la 
soupes,  ou  du  lait  et  du  pain.  A  St-Imier,  de  la  soupe 
et  du  pain,  et,  tous  les  hivers,  vers  Noel  et  a  fin  mars, 
un  grand  diner  avec  legume,  viande  et  vin.  A  Paris, 
a  Bruxelles,  comme  a  Prague  et  a  Geneve,  le  menu  est 
a  peu  pres  identique.    II  varie  chaque  jour. 

Tantot  ces  distributions  sont  faites  par  des  employes 
speciaux  (Paris,  Geneve)  ;  la  plupart  des  autres  villes  font 
appel  au  devouement  du  corps  enseignant  ou  de  personnes 
portees  de  bonne  volonte  (Bale,  Berlin,  Berne,  Prague,  etc., 
etc.)  Quelquefois,  les  plus  grands  enfants  aident  egale- 
ment,  soit  pour  aller  chercher  les  vivres,  le  pain  ou  la 
viande,  soit  pour  servir.  De  preference,  cependant,  on 
ne  les  emploie  pas.  L'institution  gagne  a  etre  bien 
administree. 

Le  nombre  des  enfants  varie  aussi,  selon  l'importance 
des  villes  et  la  grandeur  les  locaux  mis  a  la  disposition 
des  Soupes  scolaires.  On  en  compte  2,000  a  Berlin,  3,000 
a  Vienne,  10,000  a  Paris,  750  a  Prague,  850  a  Bale, 
1,500  a  Bruxelles.     II  n'est  toujours  pas  facile  de  loger 
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Every  day  during  the  entire  bad  season  of  1888-89, 
789  children  in  Prague  were  gratuitously  provided  with  a 
complete  dinner,  consisting  of  bread,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  meat,  and  a  simple  pulse,  as  rice,  gruel,  peas  or  beans. 
This  institution  is  making  admirable  progress — of  the 
expenses  half  are  met  by  the  parish,  half  by  private 
charity. 

According  to  the  report  of  M.  Aeppli,  Swiss  Minister 
in  Vienna,  the  organisation  of  Soup-kitchens  in  other  large 
centres  is  not  different  from  what  we  have  above  indicated. 

In  Switzerland,  also,  the  meal  varies  with  the  locality  ; 
whilst  in  Geneva  the  dinner  is  composed  of  bread, 
vegetable,  meat  and  soup,  and  of  fruit  or  pudding,  In 
Bale,  Berne,  and  other  places,  only  soups,  or  milk  and 
bread  are  given.  At  St.  Imier  we  have  soup  and  bread, 
and  every  winter,  about  Christmas,  and  at  the  end  of 
March,  a  great  dinner,  with  vegetable,  meat  and  wine. 
In  Paris  and  Brussels  the  menu  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  Prague  and  Geneva  ;  it  varies  every  day. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Paris  and  Geneva,  these  distributions 
are  made  by  special  officials.  In  most  of  the  other  towns 
— Bale,  Berlin,  Berne,  Prague,  etc. — appeal  is  made  to  the 
devotion  of  the  teaching  staff,  or  of  persons  who  are 
very  willingly  disposed  to  do  the  work.  Sometimes  the 
oldest  children  likewise  give  assistance,  either  in  fetching 
provisions,  bread,  or  meat,  or  in  waiting  on  the  others. 
In  preference,  however,  they  are  not  employed.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  institution  to  be  well  managed. 

The  number  of  children  also  varies  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  towns,  and  the  size  of  the  establish- 
ment placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soup-kitchens.  There 
are  2,000  in  Berlin,  3,000  in  Vienna,  10,000  in  Paris, 
750  in  Prague,  850  in  Bale,  and  1,500  in  Brussels. 
It  is  not  always    easy   to    find   accommodation  for  so 
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tant  de  monde ;  neanmoins,  jusqu'a  maintenant,  on  a 
reussi  a  lui  trouver  de  la  place. 

Paris  a  done  des  employes,  dont  les  attributions  sont 
fixees  par  des  reglements. 

Voici  encore  ce  que  dit  un  autre  rapport  du  i8e  arron- 
dissement  : 

"  Le  service  comprend  15  cantines  qui  occupent  41 
"  cantinieres  et  aide-cantinieres  de  trois  classes  distinctes. 

"  Ces  15  cantines  alimenterit  39  ecoles,  28  primaires, 
"  10  maternelles  et  une  ecole  enfantine,  qui  recoivent 
"  13,000  enfants  environ. 

"  Chaque  cantine  est  sous  la  surveillance  directe  d'une 
"  dame  deleguee  qui  determine  le  menu  (compose  toujours 
"  de  soupe,  viande  et  legume),  veille  aux  achats  et 
"  approvisionnements,  controle  les  menues  depenses  des 
"  cantinieres,  l'exactitude  et  la  qualite  des  livraisons 
"  particulieres,  goute  les  aliments,  verifie,  concurremment 
"  avec  les  directeurs  et  les  directrices,  le  compte  des  portions 
"  servies,  gratuites  ou  payees  ;  enfin,  a  l'expiration  de 
"  chaque  mois,  vise  les  releves  des  fournisseurs  et  etablit 
"  la  recapitulation  du  service  sur  des  etats  imprimes  a 
"  cet  effet,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Les  cantinieres  sont  de  simples  employees,  se  bornant 
"  a  la  cuisson  des  aliments,  a  leur  distribution,  aidant 
"  au  nettoyage  du  materiel  et  le  surveillant." 

On  le  voit,  l'ceuvre  est  reglementee  jusqu'en  ses 
plus  petits  details.  Peut-etre  est-ce  un  bien  ?  Et,  pourtant, 
je  connais  des  etablissements  de  Soupes  scolaires  qui  n'ont 
meme  pas  de  statuts  (Prague  et  d'autres)  et  011  les  services 
rendus  par  cette  institution  n'en  sont  pas  moindres. 

L'achat  des  aliments  se  fait  d'ordinaire  en  gros  pour 
chaque  cantine  ou  cuisine  particuliere.  Dans  plusieurs 
villes  on  a  discute  la  question  de  savoir  s'il  n'y  aurait  pas 
un  avantage  financier  a  acheter  les  choses  necessaires  pour 
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many  ;  nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
possible  to  do  so. 

In  Paris,  then,  there  are  officials  whose  salaries  are 
fixed  by  the  regulations. 

In  another  report,  that  of  the  1 8th  arrondissement,  we 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  organisation  includes  15  canteens,  which  employ 
"  41  canteen-women  and  assistants  of  three  distinct  classes. 

"These  15  canteens  feed  39  schools,  28  of  which  are 
"primary,  10  'baby'  schools,  and  one  infant  school, 
"  attended  by  about  1 3,000  children. 

"  Each  canteen  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady 
"  deputy,  who  fixes  the  menu  (always  consisting  of  soup, 
"  meat  and  vegetables),  looks  after  the  purchases  and  pro- 
"  visions,  controls  the  minor  expenses  of  the  canteen- 
"  women,  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  particular  goods 
"  delivered,  tastes  the  food,  verifies,  in  concert  with  the 
"  directors,  the  account  of  the  portions  distributed,  whether 
"  gratuitous  or  paid,  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
"  examines  and  signs  the  tradesmen's  accounts,  and  makes 
"  a  summary  of  the  work  done,  on  printed  forms  for  that 
"  purpose,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  canteen-women  are  simply  officials  whose  duties 
"  are  limited  to  cooking  the  food,  distributing  it,  helping 
"  to  clean,  and  taking  charge  of  the  utensils  and  other 
"  articles  employed." 

The  work  is  thus  regulated  even  in  its  smallest  details. 
Perhaps  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  And  yet  I  know 
Soup-kitchen  establishments  which  have  no  rules,  in  Prague 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  which  the  services  rendered  by  the 
institution  are  none  the  less  satisfactory. 

The  purchase  of  provisions  is  usually  made  in  large  quan- 
tities for  each  canteen  or  particular  kitchen.  In  several 
towns  the  question  has  been  discussed  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  advantage,  financially,  to  buy  the  articles  necessary 
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l'ensemble  de  toutes  les  cantines  ;  mais,  l'execution  de  ce 
projet  presentant  trop  de  difficultes  (commandes,  manque 
de  place,  surveillance  des  marchandises,  etc.,  etc.,)  on  y  a 
renonce.  C'est  le  cas  pour  Paris.  Ou  l'ceuvre  a  des  allures 
plus  modestes,  un  tel  besoin  ne  s'est  jamais  fait  sentir. 
Puis,  comme  il  s'agit  d'une  institution  qu'on  doit  rendre 
populaire,  la  plupart  des  fournisseurs,  quand  on  s'adresse  a 
ceux  de  la  localite,  livrent  leurs  marchandises  au  plus  bas 
prix  possible.  Nous  avons  trouve  cette  observation  dans 
quelques  rapports,  et  nous  savons  qu'elle  est  vraie,  parce 
que  nous  avons  eu  maintes  fois  l'occasion  de  la  faire  nous- 
meme.  D'ailleurs,  ce  procede  nous  semble  assez  avantageux 
et  il  est  plus  pratique  :  on  a  d'abord  des  aliments  plus  frais, 
la  difference  des  prix  entre  le  mi-gros  et  le  gros  est  tres 
faible  et,  de  cette  facon,  on  interesse  un  plus  grand  nombre 
de  pcrsonnes  a  l'ceuvre  des  Soupes  scolaires — but  que  Ton  ne 
doit  ni  ne  peut  negliger,  car  c'est  une  des  conditions  du  succes. 

Le  prix  des  repas  ou  des  portions  ne  subit  pas  beau- 
coup  de  changement  d'un  endroit  a  un  autre.  La  ration 
est  en  geneYal  de  cinq  centimes ;  c'est  a  peu  pres  ce  qu'elle 
vaut  reellement.  Cependant,  il  faut  faire  un  sacrifice  avec 
la  viande.  Un  oliner  compose  de  soupe,  viande,  legume  et 
pain  revient  a  1 5  cts.  a  Paris,  a  20  a  Geneve.  Ou  Ton  ne 
sert  que  de  la  soupe  et  du  pain,  c'est  10  cts.  Done,  une 
difference  tres  peu  sensible. 

II  est  comprehensible  que,  des  l'instant  ou  Ton  a  fonde 
les  Soupes  scolaires,  il  ait  fallu  songer  a  etablir  aussi  une 
cuisine  appropriee  a  cet  usage.  Le  travail  que  donnent  ces 
diners  n'est  pas  petit.  Les  locaux  ont  du  prendre  de  plus 
vastes  proportions  que  si  Ton  s'etait  borne  a  servir  simple- 
ment  de  la  soupe.  Quant  aux  ustensiles  indispensables,  leur 
qualite  depend  aussi  de  la  nature  du  repas.  Les  villes  qui 
n'ont  qu'une  distribution  de  soupe  emploient  des  marmites 
(chaudieres)  d'une  contenance  de  100  a  120  litres,  qui  se 
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for  all  the  canteens  taken  together  ;  but  the  carrying  out 
of  this  project  presenting  too  many  difficulties  (orders, 
want  of  room,  supervision  of  the  goods,  etc.,  etc.),  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  This  is  the  case  in  Paris.  Where  the 
work  is  of  a  more  modest  description  such  a  need  has 
never  been  felt.  Then,  as  the  institution  is  one  which 
must  be  made  popular,  most  of  the  tradespeople,  if 
those  in  the  locality  are  employed,  sell  their  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  We  have  found  this  observation  in 
several  of  the  reports,  and  we  know  it  is  true,  having  often 
had  experience  of  it  ourselves.  Moreover,  this  method 
seems  to  us  as  advantageous  as  it  is  practical.  In  the  first 
place,  the  provisions  are  fresher,  and  then  the  difference 
in  price  between  larger  and  small  quantities  is  very  small, 
and,  in  this  way,  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  interested 
in  the  School  Soup-kitchens,  a  result  which  one  must  not 
and  cannot  neglect,  for  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  success. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  one  place  and 
another  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the  meals  or  portions. 
The  amount  is  generally  a  halfpenny,  and  this  is  about  the 
real  cost.  However,  with  meat  a  sacrifice  must  be  made. 
A  dinner  composed  of  soup,  meat,  vegetable  and  bread, 
amounts  to  15  centimes  (i§d.)  in  Paris,  and  20  centimes 
in  Geneva.  Where  nothing  but  soup  and  bread  is  given  it 
is  10  centimes,  consequently  the  difference  is  very  slight. 

It  is  natural  that,  as  soon  as  school  dinners  were 
founded,  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  establish 
also  a  kitchen  entirely  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  labour 
which  these  dinners  require  is  not  small.  Establishments 
on  a  much  larger  scale  had  to  be  arranged  than  if  the  dis- 
tributions had  been  simply  limited  to  soup.  With  regard 
to  the  indispensable  utensils,  their  quality  depends  also  on 
the  nature  of  the  meal.  Towns  which  have  only  distributions 
of  soup  employ  large  pots,  containing  22  to  26  gallons, 
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chauffent  aisement,  avec  du  bois  et  a  peu  de  frais.  II  arrive 
meme  souvent  que  des  particuliers  fournissent  encore 
gratuitement,  comme  don  volontaire,  le  combustible  neces- 
saire.  Le  systeme  de  marmites  que  nous  avons  est  tres 
pratique.  La  flamme  enveloppe  l'ustensile,  par  une  dis- 
position particuliere,  et  en  fort  peu  de  temps,  produit 
sur  toutes  les  parties  une  cuisson  constante.  Certaines 
cantines  ont  des  potagers  ordinaires,  ou  de  gros  poeles 
reposant  sur  des  fours  en  terre  ou  Ton  allume  le  feu. 
Nous  avons  vu  que  dans  plusieurs  ecoles  on  avait  recours 
aussi  a  la  cuisine  du  concierge. 

Pour  le  combustible,  on  ne  peut  guere  donner  de  details 
precis.  Cette  question  est  liee,  au  reste  comme  toutes  les 
autres,  a  l'organisation  des  Cuisines  scolaires,  au  nombre 
des  enfants  a  nourrir  et  a  la  nature  des  repas.  Si  ceux- 
ci  sont  complets  et  qu'il  soit  besoin  d'un  feu  soutenu, 
naturellement  que  les  poeles  ou  fourncaux  a  houille  sont 
preferables.  II  sera  possible  de  realiser  quelques  economies, 
car  le  chauffage  avec  le  bois  coute  toujours  plus,  du  moins 
dans  les  grands  centres  de  population.  Nous  savons,  entre 
autres,  que  les  Cuisines  populaires,  en  voie  de  prosperite, 
ont  admis  la  houille. 

Le  choix  du  personnel,  quand  le  devouement  ne  suffit 
plus,  c'est-a-dire  des  que  la  Cantine  scolaire  se  developpe 
comme  a  Paris  et  a  Geneve,  est  une  affaire  grave.  II  faut 
des  gens  serieux,  foncierement  honnetes,  dignes  de  la 
confiance  des  autorites  scolaires.  Dans  chaque  contree, 
leur  salaire  est  naturellement  en  rapport  avec  le  travail  a 
faire  et  le  prix  de  la  journee.  Ces  employes  sont  payes,  les 
uns  par  jour,  les  autres  par  mois,  dans  quelques  villes 
par  annee.  Lorsque  c'est  le  concierge  lui-meme  qui  est 
charge  de  preparer  la  soupe  ou  le  lait,  on  lui  accorde  un 
supplement  de  traitement,  calcule  sur  le  nombre  de  jours 
pendant  lesquels  se  fait  la  distribution. 
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which  are  easily  heated  with  wood  at  a  small  cost.  It 
often  happens  even  that  private  individuals  supply  the 
necessary  fuel  as  a  voluntary  gift.  The  kind  of  pot 
which  we  employ  is  a  very  practical  one.  By  a  particular 
arrangement,  the  flames  encircle  the  whole  vessel,  causing 
it,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  cook  regularly  in  every  part. 
Certain  canteens  have  ordinary  soup-pans  or  large  frying- 
pans,  which  are  placed  on  the  earthenware  stoves  where 
the  fire  is  made.  We  also  ncticed  that,  in  several  schools, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  doorkeeper's  kitchen. 

As  to  fuel,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  exact  details. 
This  question  is  closely  connected,  moreover,  like  all 
others,  writh  the  organisation  of  the  school  kitchens,  the 
number  of  children  to  be  fed,  and  the  nature  of  the  meals. 
If  the  latter  are  complete,  and  require  a  continuous  fire, 
naturally  the  stoves  or  ranges  which  burn  coal  are  prefer- 
-  able.  It  will  also  be  possible  to  economise,  for  heating 
with  wood  is  always  more  costly,  at  least  in  the  large 
centres  of  population.  We  know  that,  among  other 
things,  the  kitchens  for  the  people — and  they  are  in  a 
prosperous  state — have  adopted  coal. 

The  selection  of  attendants,  when  devotion  to  the 
cause  is  no  longer  sufficient — that  is,  when  the  school 
canteen  becomes  developed,  as  in  Paris  and  Geneva — is  a 
serious  matter.  They  must  be  steady,  thoroughly  honest, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  school  authorities.  In 
each  country  their  salaries  are  naturally  proportioned 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  to  the  rate  of  wages. 
These  officials  are  paid,  some  by  the  day,  others  by 
the  month,  in  some  towns  by  the  year.  When  it  is  the 
hall-porter  himself  who  is  entrusted  with  preparing  the 
soup  or  milk,  an  extra  sum  is  added  to  his  salary,  based 
on  the  number  of  days  during  which  the  distributions 
are  made. 
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Voici  des  chiffres  de  salaires,  tels  que  nous  les  avons 
obtenus  : 

L'arrondissement  de  Montmartre  (nous  prenons  celui-ci. 
parce  qu'il  possede  l'organisation  la  plus  complete)  se 
partage  en  16  cantines,  ayant,  pour  les  desservir  toutes  : 
16  cantinieres  a  45  ou  50  frs.  par  mois,  selon  1'importance 
de  la  cantine  ;  deux  aide-cantinieres  a  40  frs.  ;  10  aide- 
cantinieres  a  30  frs.  ;  et  14  aide-cantinieres  a  20  francs. 
N'est-ce  pas  a  effrayer  les  petites  villes  ?  A  cote  de  ce 
personnel,  on  mieux  au-dessus,  puisqu'elle  est  chargee  de 
le  surveiller,  on  a  cree  un  poste  d'inspectrice  qui,  comme  le 
nom  l'indique,  visite  ces  cantines  et  fait  ses  rapports  aux 
autorites  scolaires. 

Autre  part,  dans  les  cuisines  dont  les  distributions 
ne  comprennent  que  de  la  soupe  et  du  pain,  le  salaire 
est  peut-etre  tout  aussi  eleve,  sinon  davantage,  mais  le 
nombre  des  employes  est  tres-  reduit.  Chez  nous,  nous 
payons  deux  francs  (cela  fait  a  peu  pres  1  fr.  20  pour  100 
enfants  par  jour) ;  a  Geneve  de  1  fr.  a  1  fr.  50  cts.  A 
Marseille,  la  cuisiniere  recoit  360  frs.  par  an.  Ces  sommes 
nous  paraissent  plus  que  suffisantes,  car  cette  occupation 
ne  leur  prend  pas  leurs  journees  entieres.  II  n'en  est  plus 
de  meme  011  le  diner  est  servi  complet. 

"  Nous  venons  de  parler  des  cantinieres,  dit  un 
"  rapport,  de  Paris.  On  emploie  a  leur  egard  cinq  ou  six 
"  modes  de  paiement  :  ici  on  les  retribue  d'apres  le  nombre 
"  des  portions  distributes,  la  d'apres  leur  anciennete,  ailleurs 
"  d'apres  la  bonte  de  leur  service  ;  ici  on  les  paie  au  mois, 
"  la  a  la  journee.  Quant  au  taux  du  traitement,  il  est 
"  variable:  il  descend  jusqu'a  20  francs  et  monte  jusqu'a  60 
"  francs.  La  moyenne  pour  les  cantinieres  est  de  40  a  50 
"  francs  ;  pour  leurs  aides,  de  20  a  30." 

Le  mobilier  est  des  plus  simples.  Des  tables,  ou  en 
bois  nu  ou  recouvert  de  plaques  de  zinc  ;  des  chaises  ou 
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The  following  are  some  amounts  of  salaries  as  we  have 
obtained  them  : — 

The  arrondissement  of  Montmartre  (we  select  it  because 
it  possesses  the  most  complete  organisation)  is  divided  into 
1 6  canteens.  In  all  these  together  the  duties  are  performed 
by  1 6  canteen-women,  at  45  or  50  francs  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  canteen  ;  two  assistants  at 
40  francs,  10  assistants  at  30  francs,  and  14  assistants  at 
20  francs.  This  may  seem  very  formidable  to  small 
towns.  Along  with,  or  rather,  above,  this  staff,  since  she  is 
entrusted  with  supervising  it,  a  lady  inspector  has  been 
appointed,  who,  as  the  name  indicates,  visits  these  canteens, 
and  makes  her  reports  to  the  school  authorities. 

Again,  in  kitchens  where  the  distributions  consist  only 
of  soup  and  bread,  the  salary  is  perhaps  quite  as  high,  if 
not  more  so,  but  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  very 
small.  Here  we  pay  two  francs,  which  makes  about  one 
franc  20  centimes  per  day  for  100  children  ;  in  Geneva,  the 
wages  are  1  franc  to  1  franc  50  centimes  ;  in  Marseilles, 
the  cook  receives  360  francs  a  year.  These  amounts 
appear  to  us  more  than  sufficient,  for  their  whole  time  is 
not  employed  in  the  work,  except  in  cases  where  a  complete 
dinner  is  served. 

"  We  have  just  spoken,"  says  a  report,  "  of  the  Paris 
canteen-women.  There  are  five  or  six  modes  of  paying 
them.  In  one  place  they  are  remunerated  according  to 
the  number  of  portions  distributed  ;  in  another,  according 
to  their  length  of  service  ;  elsewhere,  according  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  service.  Here  they  are  paid  by  the  month; 
there,  by  the  day.  As  for  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  variable  ; 
it  runs  as  low  as  20  and  rises  as  high  as  60  francs 
a  month.  The  average  for  the  canteen-women  is  from 
40  to  50  francs  ;  for  their  assistants,  from  20  to  30." 

The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  consists  of 
tables,  either  in  plain  deal  or  covered  with  spelter,  and  chairs. 
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des  bancs.  Chaque  enfant  a  son  assiette,  sa  cuiller  et 
sa  fourchette.  Parfois,  ou  c'est  necessaire,  aussi  un  couteau 
et  meme  une  serviette.  Les  assiettes  sont  en  fayence  ou 
en  etain  ;  on  donne  un  litre  d'eau  pour  plusieurs,  avec  un 
ou  deux  verres.  Quelques  villes  ont  des  bidons  a  l'aide 
desquelles  on  transporte  la  Soupe  d'un  quartier  a  l'autre. 
Prague,  pour  ce  service,  emploie  de  petites  voitures  cou- 
vertes  en  tole.  II  faut  compter  aussi  les  autres  ustensiles 
jde  cuisine  indispensables  a  la  preparation  sommaire  des 
menus  que  nous  avons  cites. 

De  nulle  part  on  ne  nous  a  dit  que  Ton  distribuait  des 
habits  ou  de  l'argent  avec  les  aliments  que  donnent  les 
Cuisines  scolaires.  En  general,  d'autres  comitts  se  char- 
gent  de  cette  nouvelle  ceuvre,  plus  ancienne  et  tout  aussi 
importante  que  les  Soupes. 

Avant  de  clore  ce  chapitre,  faible  tableau  de  ce  qui 
se  fait  dans  les  villes  que  nous  venons  de  nommer,  nous 
nous  permettons  de  resumer  en  quelques  phrases  les 
diverses  observations  recueillies  : 

Les  Soupes  scolaires  sont  distributes  aux  enfants  seuls 
jk  1'exclusion  de  tout  autre  classe  de  la  population. 

Au  debut,  on  est  parti  de  cette  id£e  qu'elles  etaient 
destinees  specialement  aux  enfants  pauvres,  parce  que  ce 
sont  ces  derniers  qu'il  faut  soulager  et  bien  nourrir,  ami 
qu'il  puissent,  grace  a  cette  institution,  frequenter  plus 
regulierement  l'ecole  populaire,  elementaire,  maternelle 
ou  enfantine.  Peu  a  peu,  l'ceuvre  affirmant  ses  bons  effets 
et  devenant  l'objet  de  la  sollicitude  de  tous ;  etant  de 
plus  en  plus  soutenue  par  des  subsides  municipaux, 
on  a  ouvert  plus  largement  les  portes  de  la  Cuisine 
scolaire,  non  pas  dans  toutes  les  villes,  et  d'autres 
enfants  ont  pu  y  entrer,  sur  le  desir  de  leurs  parents  et 
en  payant  un  prix  modere  pour  les  repas  qu'ils  en  ont 
obtenus. 
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or  benches.  Each  child  has  its  plate,  spoon  and  fork  ; 
sometimes,  also,  when  necessary,  a  knife,  and  even  a 
napkin.  The  plates  are  of  earthenware  or  pewter.  A 
quart  of  water  is  given  among  several,  with  one  or  two 
glasses.  Some  towns  have  cans,  in  which  the  soup  is 
carried  from  one  part  to  another.  In  Prague,  small 
covered  carts,  in  sheet-iron,  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  must  also  reckon  the  other  kitchen  utensils 
indispensable  for  the  sufficient  preparation  of  the  menus 
we  have  mentioned. 

We  have  not  been  informed  that  clothes  or  money  is 
distributed  in  addition  to  the  food  provided  in  the  school 
kitchens.  In  general,  there  are  other  committees  to  take 
charge  of  this  work,  which  is  older  and  quite  as  important 
as  the  Soup-kitchens. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  which  gives  a  very 
feeble  picture  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
towns  we  have  named,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  in 
a  few  sentences  the  divers  observations  that  have  been 
collected. 

School  kitchens  are  intended  for  children  only,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  members  of  the  community. 

At  the  outset,  the  fundamental  idea  was  that  they 
were  specially  destined  for  poor  children,  because  it  is 
the  latter  that  require  to  be  helped  and  fed,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able,  thanks  to  this  institution,  to  be  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  different  schools — popular,  ele- 
mentary, "  baby,"  or  infant,  as  the  case  may  be.  Gradually 
the  work,  having  shown  good  results,  having  become  an 
object  of  everyone's  solicitude,  and  being  more  and  more 
supported  by  municipal  subsidies,  the  doors  of  the  school 
kitchens  were  opened  wider  (not  in  every  town),  and  other 
children  were  allowed  to  go  in,  at  their  parents'  request, 
and  on  paying  a  moderate  sum  for  the  food  they  obtained. 
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Les  investigations,  concernant  les  pauvres,  la  situation 
des  families,  se  font  d'ordinaire  par  les  soins  des  institu- 
tcurs  et  des  institutrices,  des  commissions  d'ecole,  des 
comites  de  bienfaisance  et  de  toutes  les  personnes  qui 
s'interessent  au  sort  des  malheureux. 

Le  plus  souvent,  comme  local,  on  choisit  une  salle 
dans  la  maison  d'ecole.  S'il  n'y  en  a  point  de  disponiblc, 
on  louc  dans  les  environs  une  piece  quelconque  qui  puisse 
etre  arrangee  sans  trop  de  frais  pour  y  recevoir  les  enfants. 

Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  les  ecoliers,  la  classe  finie,  vont 
prendre  leur  repas  dans  ce  local.  Si  Ton  ne  peut  installer 
une  cuisine  avec  fourneau,  soit  par  faute  de  place,  soit 
par  manque  de  fonds,  on  s'entcnd  avec  les  Cuisines  popu- 
lates, et  les  aliments  sont  distribues  ici  ou  bien  portes, 
dans  de  grands  bidons,  aux  differents  batiments  scolaires 
de  la  ville  ou  il  y  a  des  enfants  pauvres  admis  aux  Soupes. 

En  aucun  pays  l'Etat  n'intervient.  Dans  certaines  villes, 
le  Conscil  communal  (municipal)  accorde  un  subside  plus 
ou  moins  grand,  suivant  ses  rcssources  et  le  nombre  des 
enfants  qui  sont  dans  le  besoin.  Le  principe  de  la  charite 
privee  est  la  regie. 

Les  repas  sont  gratuits  pour  les  pauvres,  les  enfants 
malingres  ;  ceux  de  families  plus  aisees  qui  prennent 
part  aux  Soupes  en  paient  le  prix,  qui  varie  peu  pour 
le  meme  menu,  mais  lequel  va  de  cinq  a  vingt  et  vingt- 
cinq  centimes,  suivant  ce  que  Ton  donne.  Cette  derniere 
somme  est  rare.  Le  prix  ordinaire  est  quinze  centimes 
et  le  diner  comprend  du  pain,  de  la  soupe,  un  legume 
et  de  la  viande.  On  tient  un  registre  exact  des  portions 
delivrees,  payees  et  gratuites.  Les  portions  gratuites,  les 
frais  d'installation,  d'administration  et  d'exploitation  sont 
couverts  par  les  interets  du  fonds  des  Soupes  scolaires, 
les  dons  volontaires  de  personnes  genereuses  ou  de 
societes  anonymes,  les  produits  de  fetes  et  de  bal,  les 
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The  investigations  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
poor  families  are  generally  made  by  teachers,  school 
committees,  Charity  Societies,  and  all  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  a  room  in  the  school  building 
which  is  chosen  for  the  installation  of  the  kitchen.  If 
there  is  none  to  be  had,  a  room  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
hired,  which  can  be  arranged,  at  a  small  cost,  for  receiving 
the  children.  In  the  latter  case,  the  children  go  and  take 
their  meals  in  this  place  as  soon  as  lessons  are  over. 

If  a  kitchen  with  range  cannot  be  organised,  either 
from  want  of  space  or  of  funds,  an  arrangement  is  made 
with  the  "  Kitchens  for  the  People,"  and  the  food  is 
distributed  here,  or  else  carried  to  the  different  school 
buildings  of  the  town,  where  poor  children  are  admitted. 

In  no  country  does  the  State  interfere.  In  certain 
towns  the  Communal  (Municipal)  Council  gives  more 
or  less  considerable  grants,  according  to  the  resources 
and  the  number  of  children  in  want.  The  principle  of 
private  charity  is  the  rule.  The  meals  are  free  to  poor, 
weakly  children.  The  children  of  families  in  better 
circumstances,  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  kitchens, 
pay  the  charge,  which  varies  very  little  for  the  same  menuy 
but  which  varies  from  five  to  twenty  and  twenty-five 
centimes,  according  to  what  is  given.  The  latter  amount 
is  rare.  The  usual  amount  is  fifteen  centimes,  and  the 
dinner  comprises  bread,  soup,  a  vegetable,  and  meat 
An  exact  account  is  kept  of  the  portions  given  out,  whether 
paid  or  gratuitous.  The  gratuitous  portions,  the  expenses 
of  installation,  of  management,  and  of  working,  are 
covered  by  the  interest  on  the  School  Kitchens  Fund, 
by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  generous  persons,  or  of 
anonymous  societies,  by  the  proceeds  of  fetes  and  balls 
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collectes  et  les  subsides  municipaux.  Les  comptes  des 
recettes  et  des  depenses  s'etablissent  regulierement 
chaque  annee. 

La  distribution  des  aliments  consiste  en  un  dejeuner 
ou  un  diner  ;  parfois  une  simple  collation  le  matin,  ou 
meme  une  tasse  de  lait  a  l'ouverture  des  classes.  Done, 
comme  heure  des  repas,  on  trouve  :  8,  10  ou  12  heures 
du  matin. 

Les  enfants  sont  servis,  soit  par  les  membres  du 
corps  enseignant,  soit  par  un  personnel  salarie,  soit  par 
des  membres  du  Comite  des  Soupes  ou  des  Comites  de 
bienfaisance. 

Le  nombre  des  enfants,  au  lieu  de  diminuer,  semble 
aller  en  augmentant  d'annee  en  annee. 

La  nourriture  est  de  bonne  qualite,  les  soupes  sont 
de  nature  variee.  D'ordinaire,  chaque  cuisine  procede 
elle-meme  aux  achats  de  la  marchandise  dont  elle  a 
besoin.    On  a  renonce  a  l'idee  de  centraliser  les  achats. 

Certaines  Cuisines  scolaires  sont  bien  tenues,  d'autres 
dans  un  etat  suffisant,  les  ustensiles  pratiques  et  le 
mobilier  tres  simple.  Le  personnel  est  plus  ou  moins 
nombreux,  selon  l'extension  de  l'ceuvre. 

L'institution  des  Soupes  est  separee  de  la  distribution 
des  vetements.    L'ceuvre  fonctionne  surtout  en  hiver. 

Cela  dit,  il  convient,  cette  fois,  d'aborder  le  dernier 
chapitre  de  cette  etude :  Les  effets  des  Cuisines  ou 
Soupes  scolaires.  C'est  la  que  nous  allons  voir  si  cette 
creation  nouvelle  se  justifie  reellement  et  pleinement. 
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and  by  collections  and  municipal  grants.  The  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenses  are  regularly  made  out  every  year. 

The  distributions  of  food  consist  of  a  breakfast  or 
dinner,  sometimes  of  a  simple  collation  in  the  morning,  or 
even  a  cup  of  milk  at  the  beginning  of  the  lessons. 
Therefore,  we  find  that  the  time  for  meals  is  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  children  are  waited  on  either  by  the  members  of 
the  teaching  staff,  or  by  paid  attendants,  or  by  members 
of  the  Soup-kitchens  Committee,  or  of  the  Charity 
Societies. 

The  number  of  children,  instead  of  diminishing,  seems 
to  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  food  is  of  good  quality  ;  there  is  variety  in  the 
soups.  Generally,  each  kitchen  makes  its  own  purchase 
of  provisions  as  it  requires  them.  The  idea  of  centralising 
the  purchases  has  been  abandoned. 

Certain  school  kitchens  are  well  kept,  others  fairly  well. 
The  utensils  are  practical,  and  the  furniture  very  simple^ 
The  staff  is  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the 
extensiveness  of  the  work. 

The  institution  of  Soup-kitchens  is  distinct  from  the 
distribution  of  clothing.  The  latter  is  in  operation  in 
winter. 

So  much  having  been  said,  it  may  now  be  well  to  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  this  essay — The 
effects  of  Soup-kitchens  in  Schools.  We  shall  then  see, 
whether  this  new  creation  is  really  and  full)'  justified. 
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IV. 

A  tout  seigneur,  tout  honneur !  Comme  les  Cuisines 
scolaires  ont  ete  specialement  institutes  pour  les  enfants 
pauvres,  nous  allons  maintenant  essayer  de  noter  leurs 
effets  sur  les  petits  ecoliers  qui  y  prennent  part.  Les 
experiences  que  Ton  a  deja  faites,  que  j'ai  fait  moi-meme 
ne  se  trouvent  pas  consignees  dans  de  tres  nombreux 
rapports  ;  cependant,  l'un  ou  l'autre  consacrent  quelques 
lignes  a  ce  sujet. 

Les  renseignements  qui  nous  sont  arrives  etablissent 
d'une  maniere  generale  l'heureuse  influence  des  Soupes 
scolaires.  En  France,  en  Allemagne  et  en  Suisse,  sur- 
tout  dans  ce  dernier  pays,  nul  ne  conteste  plus  le  carac- 
tere  populaire  de  cette  institution.  Les  Commissions 
d'ecole,  qui  peuvent  le  mieux  juger  des  services  que 
rendent  ces  distributions  d'aliments,  sont  unanimes  pour 
en  recommander  l'organisation.  L'opinion  publique  les 
admet  aussi  comme  Tune  des  ceuvres  les  plus  excellentes 
creees  pendant  ces  dernieres  annees.  Quand  une  inno- 
vation eveille  ainsi  la  sympathie  de  tous,  qu'elle  s'inspire 
de  besoins  serieux  et  interessants  et  qu'elle  coopere  au 
bien-etre  de  l'humanite,  toutes  qualites  des  Soupes  sco- 
laires, cette  innovation  est  bonne  et  les  effets  en  sont 
salutaires. 

Voici  ce  que  dit  M.  Duplan,  directeur  de  1'en- 
seignement  primaire  du  departement  de  la  Seine  : 

"  Quant  aux  resultats  des  Cantines  scolaires  (Soupes), 
"  il  n'est  personne  qui  en  conteste  l'importance,  et  les 
"  comptes  rendus  des  Caisses  des  Ecoles,  les  rapports  de 
"  l'inspection,  sont  unanimes  a  constater  la  bienfaisante 
"  influence  de  cette  institution  sur  la  sante  des  enfants 
"  et  sur  la  frequentation  de  lecole. 
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Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due !  As  the  school 
kitchens  have  been  specially  instituted  for  poor  children, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  indicate  their  effect  on  the 
little  scholars  who  share  in  their  benefits.  The  experience 
which  has  already  been  made,  and  which  we  have  ourselves 
made,  is  not  to  be  found  in  very  many  reports.  Some, 
however,  consecrate  a  few  sentences  to  this  subject. 

From  the  information  we  have  received,  it  may  be 
taken  as  proved  in  a  general  way  that  the  influence  of 
the  school  kitchen  is  a  good  one.  In  France,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  especially  in  the  latter  country,  the  popular 
character  of  the  institution  can  no  longer  be  contested. 
The  School  Commissions,  which  are  in  the  best  position 
to  judge  of  the  services  rendered  by  these  distributions  of 
food,  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  organisation. 
Public  opinion  accepts  it  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  works 
created  within  the  last  few  years.  When  an  innovation 
awakens  in  this  way  the  sympathy  of  all,  when  it  is 
inspired  by  important  and  interesting  needs,  and  when 
it  co-operates  for  the  well-being  of  humanity,  all  of  which 
are  qualities  of  the  school  kitchens,  this  innovation  must 
be  a  good  one,  and  its  effect  salutary. 

M.  Duplan,  the  Director  of  Primary  Education  in  the 
Seine  Department,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  As  for  the  results  of  the  school  canteens,  no  one  can 
"  dispute  their  importance,  and  the  statements  of  the 
"  School  Funds  Organisation,  and  the  reports  of  inspectors, 
"  are  unanimous  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  beneficent 
"  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  children's  health  and 
"  on  school  attendance. 
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"  En  distribuant  line  nourriture  sustantielle  aux  enfants 
'  parisiens,  trop  souvent  affaiblis  par  les  mauvaises  condi- 
'  tions  hygieniques  dans  lesquelles  ils  sont  obliges  de  vivre, 
'  les  cantines  n'ont  pas  seulement  pour  efTet  d'apporter  un 
'  soulagement  immediat  et  momentane  a  des  infortunes 
'  interessantes  ;  elles  relevent  le  niveau  de  la  sante  publique 
'  et  preparent  des  generations  robustes. 

"  Aussi  est-ce  avec  raison  qu'en  proposant  recemment 
'  au  Conseil  municipal  d'augmenter  le  credit  affecte  a  l'entre- 
'  tien  des  Cantines  scolaires,  un  membre  de  cette  assemble 
'  a.  pu  dire  :  L'institution  des  cantines  est  une  des  meil- 
(  leures  que  le  conseil  ait  creees.  Les  sommes  depensees 
"  par  les  cantines  sont  appelees  a  degrever  de  sommes  plus 
'  considerables  le  budget  des  hopitaux. 

"  II  importe,  lisons-nous  dans  un  autre  rapport  de 
M.  Lavy,  au  Conseil  municipal  de  Paris,  il  importe  de  ne 
'  pas  laisser  cette  ceuvre  pericliter,  mais,  au  contraire,  de  la 
regulariser,  de  lui  donner  une  forme  plus  nette,  de  faciliter 
son  developpement,  en  en  faisant  une  veritable  institution 
de  solidarite  sociale. 

"  Plus  d'une  fois,  continue  le  meme  rapporteur,  des 
esprits  eminents  ont  emis  l'idee  que  l'education  de  l'enfance, 
toute  l'education  de  l'enfance  est  a  la  fois  pour  la  collec- 
tivite  un  droit  et  un  devoir.  Dans  nos  cantines  on  peut 
'  voir  en  germe  l'education  materielle  de  l'enfance  assuree 
par  la  commune,  et,  dans  de  telles  conditions  que  les  plus 
timores  d'entre  nous  ne  peuvent  en  concevoir  aucune 
c  alarme.  Le  progres  qui  s'accomplit  lentement,  sans 
secousses,  ne  rencontre  jamais  aucun  adversaire  eclaire  et 
loyal." 

De  Bruxelles,  on  nous  ecrit  : 

"  Quant  aux  resultats  obtenus,  ils  sont  de  deux  natures  : 
des  resultats  materiels  et  des  resultats  intellectuels. 
Depuis  l'organisation  des  Soupes  scolaires,  nous  avons 
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"  By  distributing  substantial  nourishment  to  Parisian 
"  children,  too  often  weakened  by  the  bad  sanitary 
"  conditions  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  live,  the  canteens 
"  have  not  only  the  effect  of  bringing  an  immediate  and 
"  temporary  relief  to  interesting  cases  of  destitution,  but 
"  they  also  raise  the  standard  of  the  public  health  and 
"  prepare  the  way  for  hardier  and  healthier  generations. 

"  Consequently,  when  recently  proposing  to  the 
"  Municipal  Council  to  increase  the  grant  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  school  canteens,  a  member  of  this 
"  assembly  was  justly  able  to  say  :  '  The  institution  of 
"  canteens  is  one  of  the  best  created  by  the  Council.  The 
"  sums  spent  by  the  canteens  are  destined  to  result  in 
"  the  reduction  of  the  hospital  budget  by  considerably 
"  larger  sums.'  " 

"  It  is  important,"  we  read  in  another  report,  that  of 
M.  Lavy,  member  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  "it 
"  is  important  not  to  allow  this  work  to  be  a  failure,  but, 
"  on  the  contrary,  to  give  it  a  more  distinct  shape,  to 
"  facilitate  its  development,  by  making  it  a  real  institution 
"  of  social  joint  responsibility. 

"  More  than  once,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  eminent 
"  men  of  intellect  have  put  forth  the  idea  that  the  education 
"  of  youth — the  whole  education  of  youth — is,  for  the  com- 
"  munity  at  large,  at  the  same  time  a  right  and  a  duty. 
"  In  our  canteens  we  may  see  in  germ  the  material 
"  education  of  youth  provided  for  by  the  parish,  and  in 
"  such  conditions  that  the  most  timorous  among  us 
"  need  conceive  no  cause  for  alarm.  Progress  that  is 
"  slowly  accomplished  without  violent  efforts  never  meets 
"  with  an  enlightened  and  loyal  adversary." 

The  following  refers  to  Brussels  : — 

"As  for  the  results  obtained,  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
'  material  and  intellectual.      Since  school  kitchens  were 
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"  pu  constater  chez  les  enfants  qui  y  participent  une 
"  amelioration  appreciable  au  point  de  vue  de  la  sante,  et, 
"  de  plus,  une  plus  grand.e  regularite  dans  la  frequentation 
"  scolaire." 

Le  Directeur  de  l'education  du  Canton  de  Berne 
(Suisse)  s'exprime  ainsi  : 

"  A  en  juger  par  les  rapports  qui  nous  sont  parvenus  de 
"  certaines  communes,  cette  mesure  (Les  Soupes  scolaires) 
"  a  produit  de  salutaires  effets  :  Tapplication  des  enfants 
"  est  devenue  plus  grande,  l'attention  plus  soutenue  ;  les 
"  ecoliers  deploient  plus  d'activite  et  montrent  plus  de  gout 
"  pour  le  travail ;  elle  a  enfin,  plus  que  les  peines  pro- 
"  noncees  par  le  juge,  ameliore  d'une  facon  sensible  la 
"  frequentation  scolaire. 

"  Aussi  eprouvons-nous  le  besoin  d'adresser  nos  plus 
"  chaleureux  remerciements  a  tous  ceux  qui  ont  coopere 
"  a  cette  assistance,  aux  autorites,  aux  societes  et  aux 
"  comites,  aux  instituteurs  et  aux  particuliers.  Nous 
u  esperons  que  personne  n'abandonnera  l'ceuvre  commencee 
"  et  que  les  enfants  indigents  qui  sont  astreints  a  frequenter 
"  les  ecoles,  seront  toujours  plus  et  toujours  mieux 
"  soutenus." 

Dans  le  rapport  d'une  autre  annee,  la  meme  Direction 
dit  encore  : 

"  Les  Commissions  scolaires  sont  unanimes  a  declarer 
"  que  le  resultat  de  ces  ceuvres  de  bienfaisance  (Les  Soupes) 
"  a  ete  des  plus  favorables  et  des  plus  rejouissants,  aussi 
"  bien  quant  a  la  frequentation  de  l'ecole  qu'en  ce  qui 
"  concerne  la  sante  et  les  forces  des  enfants." 

Nous  pourrions  repeter  a  l'infini  des  appreciations  en 
tous  points  analogues  a  celles  qui  precedent,  lesquelles 
nous  trouvons  dans  les  lettres  et  les  rapports  qui  nous  ont 
ete  envoyes  de  Vienne,  de  Berlin,  de  Bruxelles  et  d'autres 
villes.    Partout,  le  resultat  est  plus  on  moins  indentique  et 
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"  organised,  w  e  have  been  able  to  detect  among  the 
"  children  admitted  to  them  an  appreciable  amelioration 
"  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  and  likewise  a  greater 
"  regularity  in  school  attendance." 

The  Director  of  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Berne 
(Switzerland)  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  To  judge  by  the  reports  that  have  reached  us  from 
"  certain  parishes,  this  measure  (school  kitchens)  has 
"  produced  salutary  effects  ;  the  diligence  of  the  children 
"  has  become  greater,  their  attention  steadier ;  the  scholars 
"  show  more  activity  and  exhibit  more  taste  for  work  ;  it 
"  has,  finally,  more  than  all  the  sentences  pronounced  by 
"  the  judges  of  the  land,  improved  school  attendance  to 
"  an  appreciable  extent. 

"  We  therefore  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  tender 
"  our  warmest  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  co-operated 
"  in  this  work — authorities,  societies,  committees,  teachers, 
"  and  private  individuals.  We  hope  that  no  one  will 
"  abandon  the  work  begun,  and  that  those  needy  children 
"  who  are  obliged  to  attend  school  will  obtain  still  more 
"  and  still  better  assistance." 

In  his  report  for  another  year,  the  same  Director  says:  — 

"  School  Commissions  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
"  the  result  of  these  works  of  charity  (Soup-kitchens)  has 
"  been  of  the  most  favourable  and  most  agreeable  kind,  both 
"  with  regard  to  attendance  at  school  and  also  as  far  as  the 
"  health  and  strength  of  the  children  are  concerned." 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  criticisms  in 
every  particular  analogous  to  the  preceding,  which  we 
find  in  letters  and  reports  sent  to  us  from  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Brussels,  and  other  towns.  Everywhere  the  result 
is    more   or   less    identical,  and   the  committees  which 
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les  comites  qui  organisent  les  Soupes  scolaires  s'en  declarent 
tres  satisfaits  :  L'enfant  se  porte  necessairement  mieux,  il 
travaille  avec  plus  de  courage  et  d'intelligence,  il  frequente 
l'ecole  avec  une  regularite  plus  suivie — que  si  cette  excellente 
institution  n'existait  point. 

Nous-meme  qui,  depuis  trois  ans,  avons  une  part 
dans  la  direction  des  Soupes  scolaires  de  la  belle 
localite  que  nous  habiton?,  nous  constatons  aussi  le  meme 
resultat  Pendant  ces  trois  derniers  hivers,  de  decembre 
a  fin  mars,  par  consequent  durant  la  saison  la  plus  mau- 
vaise,  nous  avons  distribue  une  soupe  nourrissante,  et  du 
pain,  en  abondante  quantite,  a  environ  cent-soixante  enfants. 
Nous  ne  voulons  pas  dire  que  nous  avons  vu  les  couleurs 
refleurir  sur  les  visages  pales  des  pauvres  petits,  ni  que,  en 
un  clin  d'ceil,  ils  sont  devenus  plus  intelligents.  Toutefois, 
il  est  certain  que  cette  nourriture  leur  plaisait,  qu'il  la 
prenait  avec  le  plus  rejouissant  appetit.  Elle  devait,  par 
consequent,  contribuer  a  fortifier  leur  sante.  En  outre,  le 
controle  nous  permet  d'etablir  qu'a  de  rares,  tres  rares 
exceptions  pres,  on  avait  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  la 
distribution,  de  quatre-vingt  a  quatre-vingt-dix  jours,  le 
meme  nombre  de  pensionnaires,  d'ou  il  s'ensuit  que  la 
frequentation  de  l'ecole  etait  meilleure. 

Certes,  oui,  au  point  de  vue  physique,  les  Soupes 
scolaires  ont  un  resultat  heureux  et  qui  sera  d'autant  plus 
general  et  plus  sur  que  l'institution  en  deviendra  reguliere. 
Que  de  fois  deja  n'avons-nous  pas  eu  l'occasion  de  nous 
rendre  compte  de  letat  maladif  et  miserable  de  beaucoup 
d'enfants  qui,  aux  jours  de  l'hiver,  s'en  vont  a  l'e'cole,  apres 
un  maigre  dejeuner,  compose'  d'un  cafe  affreux,  souvent 
froid  et  par-dessus  le  marche,  d'un  morceau  de  pain  que 
la  misere  a  elle-meme  mesure !  Et,  durant  deux  ou  trois 
heures,  il  faut  que  ces  enfants  restent  assis  sur  leurs  bancs, 
qu'ils  eeoutent  le  maitre  ou  la  maitresse  parlant  des  belles 
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organise  School  Soup-kitchens  declare  themselves  satisfied 
with  them.  The  child  is  necessarily  in  better  health  ;  he 
works  with  more  courage  and  intelligence  ;  he  attends 
school  more  regularly  than  if  this  excellent  institution 
did  not  exist. 

Having  had,  for  the  last  three  years,  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  school  kitchens  in  the  beautiful  neigh- 
bourhood we  live  in,  we  have  also  found  the  same  result. 
For  the  last  three  winters,  from  December  to  the  end  of 
March,  consequently,  during  the  worst  season,  we  have  dis- 
tributed nourishing  soups,  and  an  abundance  of  bread,  to 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  children.  We  do  not  mean 
to  assert  that  we  have  seen  the  colour  return  to  the  pale 
faces  of  these  poor  little  things,  nor  that  they  have  become 
more  intelligent  in  a  moment.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
this  food  pleased  them,  and  that  they  took  it  with  the  most 
delightful  appetite.  Consequently,  it  must  have  contributed 
to  give  them  better  health.  Moreover,  the  school  register 
enables  us  to  assert  that,  except  on  rare,  very  rare  occasions, 
we  had,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  distributions — that  is 
from  eighty  to  ninety  days — the  same  number  of  boarders  ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  attendance  at  school  was  better. 

Yes,  certainly,  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  the  Soup- 
kitchens  have  shown  excellent  results,  which  will  become 
so  much  the  more  general  and  certain,  as  it  will  bring  about 
the  regular  and  permanent  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion. How  often  have  we  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
realising  the  sickly  and  wretched  condition  of  many 
children  who,  in  winter  days,  go  to  school,  after  a 
meagre  breakfast,  composed  of  wretched  coffee,  often 
cold,  and  a  piece  of  bread — a  scanty  pittance  doled  out 
by  poverty  itself?  And  for  three  or  four  hours  these 
children  are  obliged  to  sit  on  their  benches  and  listen 
to    the  'master,    or    mistress,    talking   of  the  beautiful 
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et  bonnes  choses  de  la  creation,  du  devoir  de  tous  et  de  la 
loi  du  travail :  ils  ont  Fair  de  preter  une  oreille  attentive, 
plusieurs  le  font  effectivement,  mais  il  y  en  a  qui  songent 
au  diner  qu'ils  retrouveront  a  la  maison,  car  la  faim 
tourmente  leurs  levres  palissantes. 

Avec  les  Soupes  scolaires,  rien  de  cela  !  Les  angoisses 
disparaissent  en  partie,  la  tranquillite  de  l'enfant  est 
assuree  et  il  puisera,  avec  une  nourriture  fortinante,  les 
forces  de  travailler. 

On  a  bien  raison  de  dire  que  Ton  prepare  de  cette 
maniere  les  generations  robustes.  Et  il  en  faut  pour  les 
temps  actuels.  La  jeunesse  doit  done  etre  entouree  de  ces 
soins  qui  ont  pour  effet  un  sain  developpement  physique. 
Et,  comme  nous  l'avons  fait  remarquer  ailleurs,  si  les 
exercises  gymnastiques  sont  a  recommander,  les  Soupes 
scolaires  ne  le  sont  pas  moins.  En  general,  l'enfant  bien 
nourri  echappe  a  plusieurs  maladies  qui  atteignent  l'enfant 
du  pauvre.  Et  celui-ci,  e'est  une  observation  tres  souvent 
faite,  resiste  mieux  encore  aux  affections  morbides,  si  son 
alimentation  s'ameliore.  Une  preuve  que  l'institution  des 
Soupes  exerce  une  bonne  influence  sur  la  sante,  e'est  la 
regularite  avec  laquelle  ces  sortes  de  repas  fraternels  sont 
suivis  par  les  memes  enfants. 

"  Ventre  affame  n'a  pas  d'oreilles,"  avons-nous  dit  au 
commencement  de  cette  etude.  Proverbe  d'une  grande 
verite  quoiqu'exprimant  une  pensee  vulgaire.  Mais,  il 
faut  avoir  le  courage  d'appeler  les  choses  par  leurs  noms. 
La  necessite  de  frequenter  l'ecole  une  fois  admise — et,  de 
nos  jours,  peu  de  personnes  la  rejettent  ; — en  tout  cas, 
l'obligation,  pour  l'homme,  d'acquerir  certaines  connaissances 
etant  maintenant  generalement  reconnue,  il  est  indispenable 
que  Ton  prenne  toutes  les  mesures  qui  favorisent  cette  fre'- 
quentation  et  les  interets  moraux  et  intellectuels  de  l'enfant. 
II  n'existe  pas  d'ennemi  de  l'ecole  populaire  plus  difficile  a 
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and  good  things  of  creation,  of  the  duty  of  everyone,  and 
of  the  laws  of  work.  They  seem  to  be  lending  an  attentive 
ear  ;  several  do  so  in  reality,  but  there  are  some  who  are 
thinking  of  the  dinner  they  will  find  at  home,  for  hunger 
agonises  their  pale  lips. 

With  school  kitchens  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  The 
pangs  of  hunger  partly  disappear,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
child  is  assured,  and  with  a  strengthening  nourishment  he 
will  gain  the  power  of  working. 

With  good  reason  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  way 
preparation  is  made  for  hardier  and  healthier  generations. 
And  such  are  required  for  the  present  age.  Youth  must, 
therefore,  have  that  constant  care  which  produces  a  healthy 
physical  development  ;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, if  gymnastic  exercises  are  recommendable,  school 
kitchens  are  not  less  so.  Generally,  the  well-fed  child  is 
proof  against  several  of  those  maladies  which  attack  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  latter,  it  has  been  very  often 
observed,  makes  a  better  resistance  to  morbid  affections 
if  their  food  becomes  better.  A  proof  that  the  institution 
of  Soup-kitchens  exercises  a  good  influence  on  the  health 
is  the  regularity  with  which  this  kind  of  fraternal  meal  is 
attended  by  the  same  children. 

"  A  hungry  belly  has  no  ears,"  we  have  written  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay — a  proverb  which  is  the  expression 
of  a  great  truth,  although  expressed  in  a  vulgar  way.  But 
we  must  have  courage  enough  to  call  things  by  their  names. 
Once  the  necessity  of  attending  school  admitted  (and  in  our 
day  few  persons  deny  it)  ;  in  any  case,  the  obligation 
resting  on  man  to  acquire  certain  attainments  being  now 
generally  recognised,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
measure  should  be  taken  to  favour  this  regular  attendance 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  child.  There 
is  no  enemy  of  the   popular   school  more  difficult  to 
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combattre  qu'une  mauvaise  frequentation.  Cela  enraye 
tout  :  la  methode,  le  maitre  et  les  eleves.  Aussi  est-ce 
bien  une  des  plus  puissantes  raisons  que  Ton  invoque  quand 
on  veut  demontrer  que  l'obligation  d'aller  a  l'ecole  est 
contraire  a  la  liberte  individuelle  et  a  l'autorite  du  pere  de 
famille.  L'ecole  privee  ne  souffre  pas  autant  de  ce  mal. 
Car,  des  qu'un  certain  nombre  de  parents  s'entendent  pour 
fonder  une  classe  libre,  on  peut  etre  assure  que  leurs  enfants 
frequenteront  tous  les  jours,  excepte  en  cas  de  maladie. 

Avouons-le  franchement  :  l'ecole  publique,  l'ecole 
obligatoire  est  consideree  par  plusieurs,  et  souvent  par 
les  families  pauvres,  comme  une  charge,  une  sorte  d'impot 
tres  lourd  et  tres  desagreable.  Elles  y  envoient  leurs 
enfants  avec  mauvaise  humeur,  et,  pourtant,  ces  derniers 
ont  un  plus  pressant  besoin  de  recevoir  une  bonne 
instruction  pratique  que  les  enfants  du  riche.  Or,  si  Ton 
ajoute  a  cette  espece  d'aversion  contre  l'ecole,  la  misere  qui 
regne  dans  le  menage,  la  presque  impossibility  de  se 
procurer  non  pas  seulement  le  manger,  mais  encore  le 
vetement,  on  comprendra  alors  pourquoi  la  frequentation 
laisse  toujours  grandement  a  desirer.  C'est  un  mal  contre 
lequel  il  faut  reagir  a  tout  prix,  avec  tous  les  moyens  qui 
sont  en  notre  pouvoir  :  l'un  de  ces  moyens,  l'un  des  plus 
efficaces,  ce  sont  precisement  les  Soupes  scolaires,  car  les 
parents,  alors,  finiront  par  aimer  l'ecole. 

Si  l'enfant,  chaque  jour,  assiste  a  l'ecole  ;  s'il  y  va 
avec  plaisir,  sachant  qu'il  y  trouvera  un  bon  repas ;  si 
un  comite  de  bienfaisance  ou  toute  autre  charitable  per- 
sonne,  ou  bien  meme  ses  parents,  car,  pendant  que  leurs 
enfants  sont  pensionnaires  de  l'institution,  ils  peuvent 
faire  quelques  petites  economies — lui  achetent  chaussure 
et  habits,  l'enfant,  quelque  pauvre  qu'il  soit,  sera  heureux, 
M  sera  content.  Sa  jeune  raison  lui  montrera  le  bien 
que  Ton  fait  pour  lui  :    il  voudra  travailler,  parce  qu'il 
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conquer  than  irregular  attendance  ;  it  puts  a  drag  on  every- 
thing— method,  masters,  and  pupils.  Consequently,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  arguments  brought  forward  when 
anyone  wishes  to  show  that  compulsory  attendance  is  con- 
trary to  individual  liberty,  and  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  The  private  school  does  not  suffer  so  much 
from  this  evil.  For  whenever  a  certain  number  of  parents 
agree  together  to  found  a  non-compulsory  school,  we  may 
be  certain  that  their  children  will  attend  every  day,  except 
in  case  of  illness. 

Let  us  frankly  confess,  the  public  school,  the  compul- 
sory school,  is  considered  by  many,  and  often  by  poor 
families,  as  a  burden,  a  kind  of  tax,  which  is  very  heavy  and 
very  disagreeable.  It  is  with  ill-humour  that  they  send 
their  children  there,  and  yet  the  latter  have  a  more  pressing 
need  to  receive  good  practical  instruction  than  the  children 
of  the  rich.  Now,  if  add  to  this  species  of  aversion  to 
school,  the  wretchedness  which  reigns  in  the  household, 
the  almost  hopeless  possibility  of  obtaining  not  merely 
ood,  but  even  clothes,  we  shall  then  understand  why 
school  attendance  always  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is 
an  evil  against  which  we  must  struggle  at  any  price,  with 
all  the  means  which  are  in  our  power.  One  of  these  means, 
one  of  the  most  efficacious,  is  precisely  school  kitchens,  for 
the  parents  will  then,  at  last,  come  to  like  the  school. 

If  the  child  is  present  every  day  at  school  ;  if  he  goes 
there  with  pleasure,  knowing  that  he  will  find  a  good  meal  ; 
if  a  charity  committee,  or  any  other  charitable  person,  or 
even  his  parents  (for  while  their  children  are  boarders  of 
the  institution  they  may  be  able  to  economise  a  little), 
buy  for  him  shoes  and  stockings,  and  clothes,  the  child, 
however  poor  he  may  be,  will  be  happy  and  contented.  His 
youthful  intelligence  will  show  him  the  good  that  is  being 
done  for  him.     He  will  be  willing  to  work  because  he 
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n'ignore  point  que  c'est  du  travail,  une  occupation  serieuse 
que  Ton  attend  de  lui.  L'enseignement  portera  ses  fruits 
Au  bout  du  semestre,  ce  petit,  qui,  si  les  Soupes  n'avaient 
pas  existe,  aurait  manque  souvent  l'ecole  et  eut  ete  mal 
nourri,  arrive  au  printemps  avec  un  visage  plus  gai  et 
un  bagage  de  connaissances  plus  lourd.  L'institution 
des  Soupes  scolaires  n'aurait-elle  que  ce  resultat  qu'elle 
s'imposerait  aussitot  dans  les  centres  de  population  un 
peu  nombreuse,  011,  en  d'autres  mots,  les  difficultes  de  la 
vie  sont  plus  grandes,  la  misere  plus  profonde  et — ce 
qu'il  ne  faut  pas  non  plus  perdre  de  vue — le  developpe- 
ment  physique  et  intellectuel  exige  plus  de  soins. 

II  y  a  encore  une  autre  consequence,  qui  n'est  sans 
doute  pas  d'une  importance  directe,  mais  que  Ton  peut 
relever  aussi.  Si  l'ecole  publique  doit  faire  naitre  des 
idees  de  fraternite,  de  solidarite  humaine  parmi  la 
jeunesse  qui  la  frequente,  a  plus  forte  raison  ces  idees 
resulteront — elles  de  repas  pris  en  commun.  Necessaire- 
ment,  pour  les  relations  presentes  et  futures,  les  Soupes 
ont  un  excellent  cote.  On  apprend  forcement  quelque 
chose  qui  echapperait  a  l'esprit  si  Ton  n'y  assistait  pas. 
C'est  que,  dans  le  monde,  il  y  a  un  sentiment  eleve, 
large,  desinteresse  qui  prend  soin  des  pauvres  petits,  les 
nourrit,  les  habille,  leur  donne  les  moyens  et  l'occasion 
de  s'instruire.  Or,  tout  sentiment  de  ce  genre  finit 
toujours  par  eclater,  par  s'imposer.  L'enfant  le  com- 
prend  bientot,  cela  eveille  son  sens  moral  et  il  se  recon- 
nait  comme  un  membre  d'une  nouvelle  et  plus  grande 
famille,  la  famille  humaine,  puisque  celle-ci  l'accueille 
avec  sympathie.  Je  n'ai  vu  nulle  part  cette  pensee  ex- 
primee.  On  n'y  aura  pas  songe  a  coup  sur  et,  cependant, 
nous  croyons  qu'elle  est  vraie  et  qu'elle  est  sentie,  non 
par  tous,  mais  par  plusieurs  des  enfants  qui  s'assoient  a 
la  table  commune.     Ce  sont  des  agapes  pour  les  faibles, 
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knows  that  it  is  work,  a  serious  occupation,  that  is  expected 
of  him.  The  teaching  will  bear  fruit.  At  the  end  of  the 
six  months  this  little  boy,  who,  if  the  school  kitchens  had 
not  existed,  would  have  often  missed  school  and  have 
been  badly  fed,  reaches  the  spring-time  with  a  gayer  face 
and  a  larger  store  of  knowledge.  Even  if  this  were  the 
only  result  of  the  institution  of  Soup-kitchens,  it  would  at 
once  assert  its  influence  in  centres  where  the  population  is 
numerous,  where,  in  other  words,  the  difficulties  of  life  are 
greater,  the  misery  deeper,  and — what  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  either — where  the  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment requires  more  care. 

There  is  still  another  result  which,  undoubtedly,  is  not 
of  direct  importance,  but  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
also.  If  the  public  school  is  to  spread  ideas  of  fraternity, 
of  human  responsibility,  among  the  youth  who  frequent 
it,  much  more  will  these  ideas  be  spread  at  meals  eaten  in 
common.  Of  necessity,  as  far  as  both  present  and  future 
relations  are  concerned,  Soup-kitchens  have  some  excellent 
points.  One  cannot  help  learning  something  which  would 
escape  the  mind  if  one  were  not  present  at  them.  For,  in 
the  world,  there  is  an  elevated,  liberal,  disinterested  feeling 
which  takes  care  of  the  poor  little  ones,  feeds  them,  clothes 
them,  and  gives  them  the  means  and  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing instruction.  Now,  every  feeling  of  this  kind  always,  in 
the  end,  declares  itself  and  asserts  its  power.  The  child 
soon  feels  it ;  it  awakens  his  moral  sense,  and  he  recognises 
himself  as  a  member  of  a  new  and  larger  family,  the 
human  family,  because  the  latter  receives  him  sympa- 
thetically. I  have  not  seen  this  idea  expressed  anywhere. 
Certainly  no  one  can  have  thought  of  it,  and  yet  we 
believe  that  it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  felt,  not  by  all, 
but  by  several  of  the  children  who  sit  down  at  the 
common    table.     They   are    love-feasts   for   the  weak, 
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les  pauvres,  les  petits  infortunes :  ils  ont  l'intuition,  la 
demonstration  que  leur  misere  n'est  pas  dedaignee,  qu'ils 
ne  sont  plus  seuls  sur  cette  terre  et  que  pour  se  montrer 
dignes  des  sacrifices  que  fait  pour  eux  la  societe  humaine, 
ils  doivent  travailler  et  chercher  a  devenir  des  hommes. 

Et  sur  les  parents,  quelle  influence  peuvent  avoir  les 
Soupes  scolaires  ?  Leurs  effets  justifient-ils  la  sincerite 
de  nos  recommandations  ?  Repondent-elles  reellement  a 
un  but  si  social  pour  qu'on  en  conseille  l'etablissement 
partout,  c'est-a-dire  dans  les  localites  ou  le  besoin  s'en 
faitle  plus  vivement  sentir  ?  En  un  mot,  est-ce  un  bien  ou 
un  mal  ?     Sans  hesiter,  nous  disons  :  Oui,  c'est  un  bien  ! 

Toutefois,  hatons-nous  de  rappeler  l'opinion  que  nous 
avons  exposee  dans  le  premier  chapitre.  Nous  voudrions 
que  les  Soupes  scolaires  n'aient  pas  leur  raison  d'etre, 
qu'il  ne  soit  pas  necessaire  d'en  creer ;  en  d'autres 
termes,  que  tous  les  enfants  puissent  trouver  chez  eux 
la  nourriture  et  le  vetement  suffisants.  Le  milieu  le 
plus  naturel  pour  lui,  c'est  la  famille.  Repetons-le  sans 
crainte,  ne  serait-ce  que  pour  bien  declarer  que  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  d'accord  avec  le  systeme  que  d'aucuns  pre- 
conisent  et  qui  consisterait  a  fonder  des  Soupes  scolaires 
pour  tous  les  ecoliers  indistinctement,  pauvres  et  riches, 
les  premiers  y  participant  gratuitement,  les  seconds 
moyennant  une  contribution  quelconque.  C'est  une 
erreur,  et  nous  attirons  tout  specialement  l'attention  des 
autorites  et  des  commissions  d'ecole  sur  ce  sujet. 

Au  surplus,  la  famille  aisee  ne  demandera  jamais  que 
les  soupes  s'ouvrent  pour  ses  enfants — a  moins  que  son 
domicile  ne  soit  trop  eloigne  de  la  maison  d'ecole  ou 
fonctionne  l'institution,  ainsi  que  nous  l'avons  dit  autre  part. 
Elle  entend  les  nourrir  elle-meme,  ccmme  elle  les  habille. 
De  cette  facon  aussi,  on  evite  bien  des  abus,  l'un  entre 
autres,  c'est  que    des    parents    sans    conscience  seraient 
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the  poor,  the  youthful  unfortunate.  They  have  the  in- 
tuition, the  evidence  that  their  wretchedness  is  not 
neglected,  that  they  are  not  alone  on  the  earth,  and  that, 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which  society 
is  making  for  them,  they  must  work,  and  seek  to  become 
men. 

Again,  what  influence  can  school  kitchens  have  on 
parents?  Do  their  effects  justify  the  earnestness  of  our 
recommendations  ?  Do  they  so  really  respond  to  the 
object  society  has  in  view,  that  their  establishment  every- 
where is  advised — that  is,  in  those  places  where  the  need 
of  them  is  most  strongly  felt  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  a  good 
or  an  evil  ?   Without  hesitation  we  say : — "  It  is  a  good." 

However,  let  me  hasten  to  call  to  mind  the  opinion 
we  expressed  in  the  first  chapter.  We  should  be  very 
pleased  if  there  were  no  reasons  why  we  should  have 
Soup-kitchens  in  school,  and  if  it  were  not  necessary  to 
found  them  ;  in  other  words,  if  all  children  were  able 
to  find  sufficient  food  and  clothing  at  home.  The  most 
natural  surroundings  for  them  is  the  family.  Let  me 
boldly  repeat  this,  were  it  only  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  at  all  in  favour  of  the  system  which  some 
advocate,  and  which  would  consist  in  founding  school 
kitchens  for  all  scholars,  without  distinction,  both  rich 
and  poor,  the  latter  sharing  in  their  advantages  gra- 
tuitously, the  former  by  paying  a  contribution.  This  is 
a  mistake,  and  I  wish  to  draw  the  particular  attention 
of  authorities  and  school  commissions  to  this  subject. 

Besides,  families  in  well-to-do  circumstances  will  never 
ask  to  have  Soup-kitchens  opened  for  their  children, 
unless  their  homes  are  too  far  away  from  the  school-house, 
as  we  have  said  elsewhere.  They  mean  both  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  themselves.  In  this  way,  also,  abuses  are 
avoided,  and,  among  others,  that  of  unscrupulous  parents 
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capables  de  profiter  de  cette  ceuvre  pour  realiser  des 
economies  ou  s'adonner  plus  librement  a  leurs  funestes 
passions.  II  ne  faut  done  point — et  nous  insistons  sur  le 
cote  de  la  question — que  les  Soupes  scolaires  se  mettent 
en  lieu  et  place  de  lafamille.  Celle-ci  a  un  role  et  un  role 
tres  serieux  a  remplir  :  si  elle  ne  le  fait  pas,  elle  manque 
a  sa  mission  et  la  Societe  en  supporte  les  fatales  con- 
sequences. S'il  arrivait  que  l'institution  des  Soupes 
s'imposat  pour  tous  les  enfants,  il  vaudrait  infiniment 
mieux  qu'elles  n'existassent  point.  D'ailleurs,  tout  esprit 
tant  soit  peu  perspicace  partage  notre  maniere  de  voir, 
nous  n'en  doutons  pas.  Laissons  done  au  foyer,  d'ou 
l'existence  n'est  pas  bannie,  laissons-lui  une  part,  la  plus 
grosse,  de  responsabilite  dans  la  tache  de  nourrir  et  de 
vetir,  d'elever  et  d'instruire  ses  enfants.  Du  reste,  e'est 
un  devoir  agreable  et  que  tout  pere  de  famille,  toute  mere 
intelligente,  soucieuse  de  l'avenir  des  siens,  remplissent 
toujours  avec  plaisir.  La  Societe,  a  notre  avis,  ne  doit 
intervenir  que  pour  les  pauvres,  les  indigents  et  les 
desherites  :  les  Soupes  scolaires  ont  par  consequent  leur 
place  marquee  parmi  les  institutions  sociales  a  l'aide 
desquelles  on  essaie  de  lutter  contre  cette  lepre  moderne, 
qu'aucun  medecin  n'a  pu  guerir  encore  :  Le  pauperisme. 

Car,  les  Soupes,  loin  d'encourager,  d'entretenir  la 
misere,  tendent  au  contraire  a  la  diminuer.  Le  principe 
que  nous  avons  ecrit  ailleurs  est  toujours  vrai,  et  le  sera 
aussi  longtemps  que  des  etres  humains  vivront  sur  cette 
terre  :  Mors  whence  mate}'.  Les  Soupes  scolaires,  en  con- 
tribuant  a  fortifier  la  sante,  rendent  done  moins  frequentes 
les  maladies  de  toutes  sortes.  Pas  n'est  besoin  de  nous 
etendre  plus  longuement  sur  ce  fait,  connu  de  tous.  Les 
families  pauvres  ont  grande  peine  a  vivre,  le  salaire  du 
pere,  les  quelques  centimes  que  gagne  la  mere  ne  pouvant 
ordinairement  pas  suffire.    Pour  nourrir  tous  les  enfants, 
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taking  advantage  of  this  work  to  realise  savings  or  to 
abandon  themselves  more  easily  to  their  fatal  passions. 
School  kitchens  must  not  (we  lay  stress  on  this  aspect  of 
the  question)  take  the  place  of  the  family.  The  latter  has 
a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  to  play.  If  it  does  not 
do  so  it  fails  in  its  mission,  and  society  has  to  bear  the 
fatal  consequences.  If  the  institution  of  Soup-kitchens 
should  come  to  be  the  rule  for  all  children,  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  they  did  not  exist.  However,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  every  mind  endowed  with  the  slightest 
perspicacity,  will  share  my  way  of  looking  at  the  matter. 
Therefore,  leave  to  the  fireside,  whence  life  is  not  banished, 
leave  to  it  a  part,  the  greatest  part,  of  the  responsibility  in 
the  task  of  feeding,  clothing,  bringing  up,  and  instructing 
its  children.  It  is,  moreover,  an  agreeable  duty  that 
every  father  of  a  family,  every  intelligent  mother  who  is 
anxious  about  the  future  of  her  own,  always  fulfils  with 
pleasure.  Society,  in  my  opinion,  must  interfere  only 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  indigent,  the  outcast.  School 
kitchens  have,  consequently,  their  place  marked  out  among 
those  social  institutions  by  the  aid  of  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  struggle  against  that  modern  leprosy — 
which  no  physician  has  been  able  to  cure — Pauperism. 
For  Soup-kitchens,  far  from  encouraging  or  supporting 
poverty,  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  diminishing  it. 
The  principle  which  we  have  laid  down  elsewhere  is 
always  true,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  human  beings  live 
on  this  earth — mors  miseride  mater.  School  kitchens,  by 
contributing  to  make  health  better,  render  diseases  of  all 
kinds  less  frequent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this 
point,  which  is  known  to  everyone.  Poor  families  have 
great  difficulty  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  wages  of 
the  father,  the  few  coppers  earned  by  the  mother, 
being  generally  not  sufficient.    To  feed  all  the  children 
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on  a  recours  a  l'emprunt,  pres  d'un  compagnon  de  travail, 
au  credit  tres  limite  chez  les  fournisseurs  ;  on  fait  de  petites 
dettes  par  ci  par  la,  car  les  grosses  dettes  sont  interdites 
dans  ces  milieux.  Une  fois  qu'on  est  dans  l'impossibilite 
de  payer,  on  perd  courage,  on  cherche  a  "  oublier "  ses 
chagrins  dans  l'alcool,  et  la  pudeur,  le  dernier  degre  de 
l'honnetete,  s'evanouit :  j'ai  vu  d'anciens  riches,  qui  jadis 
roulaient  carrosse,  mais  devenus  miserables,  demander 
quelques  sous  avec  une  parfaite  indifference,  une  sorte 
d'effronterie  qui  indiquait  bien  l'effacement  complet  de 
tout  respect  humain. 

II  est  prouve  que  le  pauperisme  cause  ses  plus  affreux 
ravages  dans  les  villes  populeuses.  On  ne  triomphera  de 
cette  epidemie  qui  atteint  le  corps  et  Fame  que  par  des 
moyens  divers.  II  s'identifie  avec  la  question  sociale  et 
c'est  pour  en  devenir  maitre  que  les  classes  laborieuses, 
depuis  quelque  vingt  ans,  sont  si  profondement  agitees. 
L'homme  ne  sera  jamais  absolument  heureux.  Cette  verite 
banale  admise,  il  en  decoule  que  si,  aujourdhui,  la  societe 
jouissait  d'une  reelle  egalite,  ce  ne  serait  pas  une  raison 
pour  que  demain,  dans  six  mois,  il  en  fut  toujours  de 
meme.  La  conclusion  est  done  que  le  pauperisme  tentera 
longtemps  encore  les  philanthropes  sans  qu'ils  parviennent 
a  decouvrir  la  panacee  universelle.  Et  si,  dans  ce  dernier 
chapitre,  nous  revenons  sur  cet  objet,  c'est  que  justement 
les  Soupes  scolaires  ont  pour  effet  d'attenuer  les  miseres 
nombreuses  et  variees  qu'engendre  le  pauperisme. 

On  fait  bien  cette  objection  :  en  prenant  a  la  famille 
les  enfants  qu'elle  a  charge  d'elever,  vous  -  lui  rendez  un 
fort  mauvais  service.  On  ajoute  ensuite  :  Vous  poussez  le 
pere  a  se  desinteresser  completement  des  siens.  II  oublie 
bientot  que  pour  lui  e'etait  un  devoir  de  les  entretenir,  et, 
n'etant  plus  retenu  par  ce  lien,  il  quitte  le  foyer  et  tombe 
dans  l'oisivete  et  le  vice. — Non,  ce  n'est  pas  vrai  !  Les 
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they  have  recourse  to  borrowing  from  a  fellow-workman, 
and  to  a  very  limited  credit  with  the  trades-people.  Small 
debts  are  contracted  here  and  there,  for  large  debts  are 
forbidden  in  such  circles.  As  soon  as  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  pay,  they  lose  courage,  they  try  to  forget  their 
sorrows  in  alcohol,  and  modesty,  the  last  step  in  the  ladder 
of  honesty,  disappears.  I  have  known  men  who  were  once 
rich,  who  kept  a  carriage,  but  who,  when  they  became  poor, 
would  ask  for  a  few  coppers  with  perfect  indifference,  a 
kind  of  shamelessness  which  showed  how  thoroughly  all 
human  respect  had  been  effaced. 

It  has  been  proved  that  pauperism  makes  its  most 
dreadful  ravages  in  populous  towns.  A  complete  triumph 
over  this  epidemic,  which  attacks  body  and  soul,  will  only 
be  gained  by  divers  means.  It  is  identical  with  the  social 
question,  and  it  is  to  master  it  that  the  labouring  classes 
have  been  so  deeply  agitated  for  about  the  last  twenty 
years.  Men  will  never  be  absolutely  happy.  This  common- 
place truth  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  if,  at  the  present 
moment,  society  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  real  equality, 
this  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  to-morrow, 
or  six  months  hence.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
pauperism  will  still  engage  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  without  their  being  able  to 
discover  the  universal  panacea.  And  our  only  reason  for 
reverting  to  the  matter  again  is  simply  because  the  effect 
of  school  kitchens  is  to  attenuate  the  numerous  and  various 
miseries  engendered  by  pauperism. 

But  this  objection  has  been  put  forward  : — "  By  taking 
"  away  from  the  family  the  children  it  has  to  bring  up,  you 
"  do  it  a  very  bad  turn."  Then  it  is  added,  "  You  induce 
"  the  father  to  lose  entire  interest  in  his  family.  He  soon 
"  forgets  that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  it,  and,  being  no 
"  longer  restrained  by  this  tie,  he  leaves  the  fireside  and 
"  falls    into  idleness  and    vice."     No,  this  is  not  true. 
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Soupes  scolaires  n'ont  point  ce  resultat.  Au  contraire,  leur 
influence  est  tout  autre.  Elles  ont  pour  consequence  un 
soulagement  reel  dans  les  depenses  de  la  famille.  Trois, 
quatre  enfants  qui  regoivent  le  manger  aux  Soupes,  c'est 
autant  d'economie  pour  les  petits  et  les  grands  qui  restent. 
Les  uns  et  les  autres  seront  mieux  nourris.  La  disaffection 
du  pere  et  de  la  mere  ne  se  produit  pas  non  plus,  attendu 
qu'ils  ont  leurs  enfants  le  matin  et  le  soir,  les  dimanches  et 
les  jours  de  vacance,  et  que,  presque  partout  ou  il  existe 
des  Cuisines  scolaires,  elles  ne  distribuent  de  la  nourriture 
que  pendant  la  mauvaise  saison.  Le  pauperisme  ne  peut 
done  pas  naitre  de  cette  institution.  Ce  n'est  pas  en 
fortifiant  la  sante,  celle  du  petit  enfant  surtout,  e'est-a-dire, 
en  donnant  aux  plus  pauvres  la  possibility  de  travailler,  que 
Ton  marche  a  la  misere. 

II  y  a  aussi  une  observation  importante  que  nous 
devons  bien  nous  garder  de  passer  sous  silence.  En 
general,  on  estime  que  la  charite  officielle,  consacree  par 
des  lois  et  des  reglements  ou  toute  une  administration 
publique,  cette  charite-la  a  quelque  chose  de  degradant, 
une  espece  de  cachet  honteux  qui  s'imprime  pour  ainsi 
dire  sur  le  front  de  ceux  qui  en  sont  l'objet.  C'est, 
croyons-nous,  un  peu  le  cas.  Les  rapports  des  directions 
d'assistance  ne  nous  apprennent  rien  de  bien  positif  a  cet 
egard  ;  mais,  dans  le  cours  de  not.re  vie,  melee  aux  affaires 
publiques,  nous  avons  eu  plus  d'une  fois  l'occasion  de 
constater  l'influence  deprimante  de  la  charite  legalement 
organisee.  L'indigent,  le  necessiteux  est  connu  ;  son 
etat  civil  est  inscrit  dans  le  livre  des  pauvres.  Le 
monde  le  sait  ;  la  liberte  individuelle  en  souffre  :  c'est  un 
etre  fini.  Se  hasarde-t-il  a  emettre  une  opinion,  on  lui 
jette  a  la  face  les  secours*  qu'il  recoit  ;  se  renferme-t-il  en 
lui-meme,  alors  il  se  trouve  petit,  malheureux,  sa  volonte 
s'atrophie. 
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This  is  not  the  effect  of  school  kitchens.  Their  influence 
is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  different.  They  produce  a  real 
alleviation  in  the  family  burdens.  Three  or  four  children 
receiving  their  meals  at  the  Soup-kitchens,  is  so  much 
economised  for  the  children  and  adults  which  remain. 
Both  will  be  better  fed.  The  father  and  mother's  want 
of  attachment  is  no  longer  produced,  seeing  that  they  have 
the  society  of  their  children  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  that  almost  wherever  school 
kitchens  exist,  food  is  distributed  only  during  the  bad 
weather.  Pauperism  cannot,  therefore,  owe  its  origin  to 
this  institution.  It  is  not  by  improving  health,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  small  child — that  is,  by  rendering  the 
poorest  capable  of  working — that  we  march  on  along  the 
high  road  to  destitution. 

There  is  another  important  observation  which  we  must 
not  pass  in  silence.  It  is  generally  considered  that  official 
charity,  sanctioned  by  laws  and  regulations,  or  a  complete 
public  management,  has  something  degrading  in  it,  a  kind 
of  stamp  of  shame,  which  is  impressed,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
countenances  of  those  who  are  the  object  of  it.  We 
believe  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  managing  reports 
of  charities  give  us  no  very  positive  information  on  this 
point,  but,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  having  taken  part  in 
public  affairs,  I  have  more  than  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  noting  the  depressing  influence  of  legally  organised 
charity.  The  indigent,  the  needy,  person  becomes  known  ; 
his  occupation  is  inscribed  in  the  poor  register.  Every- 
body knows  it;  the  liberty  of  the  individual  is  compromised ; 
he  is  a  lost  creature.  If  he  attempts  to  express  an  opinion, 
the  relief  he  is  receiving  is  cast  in  his  teeth  ;  if  he  become 
reserved,  then  he  finds  himself  insignificant,  wretched  ; 
his  will  is  paralysed. 
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Les  Cuisines  ou  Soupes  scolaires  ont  un  effet  diame- 
tralement  oppose.  Elles  s'adressent  d'abord  a  des  enfants, 
dont  la  nature  est  plus  souple  et  1'avenir  nullement 
efTrayant.  La  vie  ni  la  societe  n'ont  pas  encore  eu  le 
temps  d'en  gater  le  ressort.  En  outre,  la  personne  qui 
donne  volontairement  pour  les  petits  n'entre  pas  en  rapport 
direct  avec  le  jeune  monde  qu'il  soulage.  Ce  dernier 
n'ignore  cependant  pas  que  ce  sont  des  particuliers 
genereux,  des  societes  de  bienfaisance,  voire  meme  la  com- 
munaute  qui  organisent  les  repas  auxquels  il  assiste  ; 
toutefois,  c'est  a  vrai  dire  d'une  facon  si  impersonnelle, 
l'expression  est  permise,  et  si  aimable  que  cela  se  fait, 
qu'il  n'en  resulte  jamais  aucun  desagrement  d'accepter  la 
charite  ainsi  offerte. 

II  en  est  de  meme  pour  les  parents.  Le  voisin,  souvent, 
ne  sait  pas  si  vos  enfants  prennent  part  aux  Soupes 
ou  s'ils  n'y  participent  pas.  D'ailleurs,  ce  n'est  jamais 
presente  comme  une  aumone,  car  on  admet  encore  que  la 
famille  pourrait  nourrir  toute  la  nichee  :  quand  il  y  a  pour 
quatre,  il  y  a  pour  cinq.  On  n'a  non  plus  aucune  demarche 
a  faire  aucune  requete  a  adresser  ;  cela  s'organise  simple- 
ment,  sans  grand  bruit,  dans  l'interieur  des  batiments 
scolaires,  entre  les  membres  des  Comites  et  du  corps 
enseignant.  Toute  nomenclature  officielle  est  ecartee  : 
l'enfant  recoit  sa  ration,  la  mange  avec  appetit,  car  c'est 
propre  et  bien  cuit,  bien  chaud  et  de  provenance  sure,  et, 
en  rentrant  a  domicile,  l'estomac  satisfait  le  laisse  vaquer  a 
ses  petites  taches  journalieres. 

II  va  de  soi  que  toute  bonne  action,  toute  institution 
genereuse  et  philanthropique  doit  elever  le  sentiment  moral 
d'une  population.  C'est  encore  un  des  effets  des  Soupes 
scolaires.  Aussi  avons-nous  pu  nous  apercevoir  frequem- 
ment  de  l'influence  moralisatrice  de  cette  ceuvre  excellente. 
Nous  tenons  a  citer  quelques  localites,  des  villes  suisses, 
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School  kitchens  have  a  diametrically  opposite  effect 
They  are  intended  for  children  whose  nature  is  more 
pliable,  and  whose  future  in  no  way  inspires  terror. 
Life  and  society  have  not  yet  had  time  to  spoil  its 
elasticity.  Besides,  the  person  who  gives  voluntarily  for 
the  little  ones  does  not  enter  into  direct  relationship 
with  the  young  people  for  whom  he  is  providing  relief. 
They  are  not  unaware,  however,  that  it  is  generous 
private  individuals,  Charity  Societies,  nay,  even  the 
parish,  which  organise  these  meals  in  which  they  share. 
However,  it  is,  indeed,  in  such  an  impersonal  (the  expres- 
sion is  allowable)  and  amiable  way  in  which  the  thing 
is  done,  that  no  unpleasantness  ever  results  from  accepting 
the  charity  thus  offered. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  parents.  Your  neighbour  often 
does  not  know  whether  your  children  do  or  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  the  Soup-kitchens.  Moreover, 
it  is  never  given  as  an  alms,  for  it  is  still  admitted  that  the 
family  could  feed  all  its  offspring :  when  there  is  enough 
for  four  there  is  also  enough  for  five.  Nor  are  there 
preliminaries  to  be  gone  through,  nor  applications  to  be 
made.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  a  simple  and  quiet  way, 
inside  the  school  building,  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  teaching  staff.  All  official  designations 
are  dispensed  with.  The  child  receives  its  allowance,  eats 
it  with  good  appetite,  for  it  is  clean  and  well  cooked, 
quite  warm,  and  of  trustworthy  production  ;  and  when 
he  returns  home,  he  can  busy  himself  with  his  little 
daily  tasks  without  being  disturbed  by  the  cravings  of 
hunger. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  good  action,  every 
generous  and  philanthropic  institution,  must  elevate  the 
moral  sense  of  a  population.  This  is  another  effect  of 
school  kitchens.  We  have  therefore  been  frequently  able 
to  perceive  the  moral  influence  of  this  excellent  work. 
We  are  desirous  to  mention  some  localities,  Swiss  towns — 
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par  exemple,  Geneve,  Bale  et  Berne, --il  y  en  a  d'autres 
encore — ou,  sans  avoir  aucunement  recours  aux  fonds 
publics  des  municipality  ou  de  l'Rtat,  l'argent  neces- 
saire  aux  Cuisines  scolaires  se  recueille  sans  difficulte, 
sans  qu'il  soit  besoin  d'en  appeler  fort  souvent  a  la 
generosite  des  families  dans  l'aisance.  Que  signifie  ce  fait, 
tres  rejouissant  ?  C'est  que  cette  institution  est  eminem- 
ment  populaire,  qu'elle  rencontre  partout  1'adhesion  et  la 
sympathie  entieres  des  masses  et  que  tous  ceux  qui  le 
peuvent,  y  contribuent  de  leurs  deniers,  avec  empressement, 
sans  se  faire  prier  en  aucune  facon.  Les  Soupes  aux- 
quelles  nous  avons  le  plaisir  de  nous  interesser,  dans  notre 
modeste  sphere  d'activite  et  qui,  sur  pres  de  douze  cents 
enfants  qui  frequentent  nos  ecoles,  en  reunissent  chaque 
jour  environ  cent  soixante  depuis  plusieurs  annees,  ont 
toujours  pu  se  subvenir  a  elles-memes  par  des  souscriptions 
particulieres.  N'est-ce  pas  la  meilleure  preuve  qu'elles 
repondaient  a  un  besoin  et  sont  bien  appreciees  de  tout  le 
public  ? 

II  faudrait  voir  aussi  comme  le  peuple,  et  non  pas 
seulement  les  riches,  mais  surtout  le  monde  ouvrier,  s'en 
occupe  activement.  On  n'organise  aucune  fete,  il  ne  se 
passe  pa-  une  soiree  dansante,  ni  banquet  de  societe,  sans 
sa  petite  collecte  en  faveur  des  Soupes  scolaires.  On 
mele  l'utile  a  l'agreable.  Et  les  bourses  se  delient,  la 
recette  est  abondante  et  la  nourriture  de  nos  pauvres 
enfants  assuree.  Les  divergences  d'opinions  politiques  et 
religieuses  disparaissent :  on  donne  parce  que  c'est  une 
ceuvre  humanitaire,  parce  que  Ton  sait  qu'on  accomplit 
une  bonne  action  et  qu'il  y  a  quelque  part,  qu'il  y  a 
toujours  d'interessantes  miseres  a  soulager.  J'ai  rarement 
vu  une  unanimite  aussi  touchante,  aussi  reconfortante. 
Plusieurs  refusent  de  souscrire  pour  des  bureaux  de 
bienfaisance :  ils  se  feront  un  plaisir  de  participer  aux 
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Geneva,  Bale,  and  Berne,  for  instance — where,  without 
recourse  being  had  in  any  way  to  the  public  moneys  of 
municipalities,  or  of  the  State,  the  money  necessary 
for  school  kitchens  is  easily  collected,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  to  make  constant  appeals  to  the  generosity 
of  well-to-do  families.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  very 
agreeable  fact?  It  means  that  this  institution  is  eminently 
popular,  that  it  meets  everywhere  with  the  entire  approval 
and  sympathy  of  the  masses,  and  that  all  who  can  are 
eager  to  contribute  to  it,  without  being  pressed  to  do  so 
in  any  way.  The  Soup-kitchen  which,  in  my  modest 
sphere  of  activity,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  take  an  interest 
in,  has  always  been  able  to  meet  its  own  expenses  by 
private  subscriptions,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  past  we  bring  together  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  children  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  which 
attend  our  schools.  Is  this  not  the  best  proof  that  they 
supply  a  need,  and  are  well  appreciated  by  the  entire 
public  ? 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  how  all,  not  simply 
the  rich,  but  especially  the  working  classes,  take  an 
active  part  in  them.  No  fete  is  organised,  no  dancing- 
party  takes  place,  no  club  banquet  is  held,  without  its 
little  collection  in  favour  of  school  kitchens.  The 
useful  is  united  with  the  agreeable.  Purse-strings  are 
untied,  receipts  are  plentiful,  and  food  for  our  poor 
children  is  assured.  Political  and  religious  differences 
of  opinion  disappear.  People  give  because  it  is  a 
humanitarian  work  ;  because  they  know  that  they  are 
performing  a  good  action,  and  that  there  are  always 
somewhere  interesting  cases  of  destitution  to  be  relieved. 
I  have  rarely  seen  such  touching,  such  cheering  una- 
nimity. Many  refuse  to  subscribe  to  Charity  Societies, 
who,  with   the  greatest  pleasure,  join  in  the   work  of 
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Soupes  scolaires  et  d'offrir  leur  obole  sans  meme  qu'on 
la  leur  demande. 

Oui,  elles  deviennent  plus  populaires  de  jour  en  jour. 
Et  c'est  parfaitement  naturel.  Le  but  qu'elles  poursuivent 
est  d'ailleurs  si  humain,  si  beau  et  si  bien  dans  l'esprit 
qui  doit  animer  la  societe.  Cette  charite,  de  plus,  n'est 
pas  vaine,  elle  ne  favorise  ni  la  paresse  ni  le  vice  ;  elle 
coopere,  au  contraire,  a  l'instruction  de  futurs  citoyens, 
ouvriers,  artisans,  et  des  meres  de  famille,  lesquels,  plus 
tard,  se  souviendront  avec  un  sentiment  de  reconnaissance, 
de  ce  que  Ton  aura  fait  pour  eux  lorsqu'ils  etaient  petits, 
reunis  ensemble  dans  les  classes  qu'ils  frequentaient. 

C'est  pourquoi  il  est  de  notre  devoir  de  nous  associer  a 
cette  belle  institution,  de  chercher  a  l'introduire  dans  toutes 
les  villes  ou  les  circonstances  locales  le  permettent.  Si 
les  Cuisines  scolaires  sont  etablies  avec  intelligence,  des 
hommes  devoues  etant  places  a  leur  tete,  elles  ne  failliront 
pas  a  la  tache  que  Ton  se  propose  par  leur  creation.  Leurs 
efTets  seront  permanents,  leur  influence  moralisatrice  sera 
salutaire,  et  l'humanite,  consciente  de  sa  mission,  de  la 
solidarity  de  tous  ses  membres,  et  fidele  au  grand  et 
sublime  principe  de  la  fraternity  universelle,  verra  bien 
des  maux  soulages,  ses  enfants  mieux  nourris  et  mieux 
instruits,  par  consequent  mieux  prepares  pour  les  temps 
a  venir,  et  elle  pourra,  avec  orgueil,  contempler  une  ceuvre 
qui  lui  fait  et  lui  fera  toujours  le  plus  legitime  honneur — 
la  gloire  de  notre  siecle,  nous  ecrit  un  publiciste  distingue. 

II  ne  nous  reste  pas  d'autres  details  de  quelque  valeur 
a  donner  sur  le  role  des  Soupes  scolaires.  Leur  institution 
et  leur  fonctionnement  nous  paraissent  tellement  simples 
et  decoulent  si  justement  des  observations  et  des  ex- 
periences que  nous  venons  de  relater  dans  les  pages 
prece'dentes,  que  nous  croyons  devoir  terminer  cette  etude 
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Soup-kitchens,  and  offer  their  contribution  without  being 
asked  to  do  so. 

Certainly  they  are  becoming  more  popular  every  day. 
And  this  is  quite  natural.  The  aim  they  have  in  view 
is,  moreover,  so  humane,  so  beautiful,  and  so  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  which  must  animate  society.  This  charity, 
again,  is  not  vain  ;  it  favours  neither  idleness  nor  vice  ; 
it  co-operates,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  instruction  of  future 
citizens,  workmen,  artizans,  and  mothers  of  families,  who, 
later  on,  will  remember  with  feelings  of  gratitude  what 
has  been  done  for  them  when  they  were  young,  assembled 
together  in  the  classes  they  attended. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  our  duty  to  give  our  practical 
sympathy  to  this  magnificent  institution,  to  endeavour  to 
introduce  it  into  all  towns  where  local  circumstances 
permit.  If  school  kitchens  are  intelligently  organised, 
faithful  men  being  placed  over  them,  they  will  not  fail  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  for  which  they  were  created. 
Their  effects  will  be  permanent,  their  moral  influence 
salutary,  and  humanity,  conscious  of  its  mission,  of  the 
joint  responsibility  of  all  its  members,  and  faithful  to  the 
great  and  sublime  principle  of  universal  fraternity,  will 
soon  see  its  ills  relieved,  its  children  better  fed  and  better 
instructed,  consequently  better  prepared  for  the  future,  and 
will  be  able  with  pride  to  contemplate  a  work  which  does 
it,  and  will  always  do  it,  a  great  and  legitimate  honour, — 
and  which  a  distinguished  political  writer  designates  ((the 
glory  of  our  century." 

We  have  no  other  details  of  any  value  to  give  regarding 
the  part  to  be  played  by  Soup-kitchens.  Their  organisation 
and  working  seem  to  us  so  simple,  and  follow  so  exactly 
from  the  observations  and  experiences  which  we  have  just 
related  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  we  think  we  may 
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par  les  considerations  generates  et  les  conclusions  exposees 
ci-apres  : 

La  societe,  si  elle  entend  assurer  plus  ou  moins  son 
avenir,  lutter  avec  un  succes  de  plus  en  plus  certain  contre 
toutes  les  miseres  qui  l'affligent  et  parfois  entravent  sa 
marche  vers  le  soleil  levant  du  developpement  infini,  doit 
en  premier  lieu  vouer  toute  son  attention,  toute  sa  sollici- 
tude  au  monde  des  enfants,  qui  seront,  dans  dix,  vingt 
ans,  la  societe  de  demain.  Jusqu'a  cette  fin  de  siecle, 
chaque  fois  qu'il  s'est  agi  de  secourir  l'infortune  on  a 
songe  principalement  aux  adultes,  a  ceux  qui  etaient 
frappes  directement  par  l'adversite.  L'enfant  ne  comp- 
tait  pas  a  cote  du  pere  et  de  la  mere,  et  Ton  se  disait  avec 
assez  de  raison  que  si  ceux-ci  etaient  secourus,  l'autre  l'etait 
aussi.  Maintenant,  on  commence  a  comprendre  que  le 
systeme,  tout  excellents  que  soient  les  fruits  qu'il  a  produits, 
n'embrassait  cependant  pas  toute  la  tache  qui  incombe  a 
la  societe.  Pour  eviter  la  blessure,  il  ne  faut  pas  s'exposer 
au  danger  ;  souveat,  pour  la  guerir,  une  fois  qu'elle  est  faite, 
il  nc  suffit  pas  d'usager  un  onguent  quelconque.  II  faut, 
au  contraire,  l'attaquer  par  une  medication  interieure,  done 
rcmonter  aux  causes  virtuelles  de  sa  resistance  a  se  cica- 
triser.  Nous  pouvons  etablir  les  memes  principes  pour 
aboutir  dans  la  lutte  entreprise  contre  le  pauperisme : 
preparons  l'enfant  pour  la  vie  pratique,  donnons-lui  une 
instruction  solide,  un  sens  moral  developpe,  un  caractere 
ferme  et  un  corps  fort  et  nous  aurons  alors  la  certitude  que 
la  generation  qui  nous  suit,  comme  celles  qui  viendront 
apres,  ne  trouveront  plus  sur  leur  route  ni  tant  de  miseres 
a  soulager,  ni  tant  de  maladies  a  guerir,  ni  tant  de  vices  a 
chatier.  Un  grand  homme  d'Etat,  partisan  convaincu  de 
l'abolition  de  la  peine  de  mort,  prononcait  un  jour  ces 
paroles  remarquables.  "  La  Societe  humaine  ne  reussira 
"  dans  son  ceuvre    d'emancipation  qua  la  condition  de 
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terminate  this  essay  by  the  general  considerations  and  the 
conclusions  which  follow  : — 

If  society  wishes  to  make  its  future  more  or  less  secure, 
to  struggle  with  a  more  and  more  certain  success  against 
all  the  evils  which  afflict  it,  and  which  sometimes  impede 
its  march  towards  the  rising  sun  of  unlimited  development, 
it  must,  in  the  first  place,  devote  all  its  attention,  all  its 
solicitude,  tc  the  child  community,  which  will  constitute,  in 
ten  or  twenty  years,  the  society  of  the  future.  Until  the 
present  century  approached  its  close,  whenever  it  was  a 
question  of  helping  misfortune,  our  principal  care  was  for 
adults,  those  directly  affected  by  adverse  circumstances. 
The  child  was  not  reckoned  beside  the  father  and  mother, 
and,  with  some  show  of  reason,  it  was  said,  that  if  the 
latter  were  aided,  so  was  the  former.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  understand  that  this  system,  however  excel- 
lent may  be  the  fruits  it  has  produced,  did  not,  nevertheless, 
embrace  the  whole  task  incumbent  on  society.  To  avoid 
the  wound,  we  must  not  expose  ourselves  to  danger ; 
often,  in  order  to  heal  it,  when  once  received,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  use  a  certain  ointment.  We  must,  on  the 
contrary,  attack  it  by  internal  treatment,  and  thus  reach 
the  virtual  causes  of  its  resistance  to  healing.  We  may  lay 
down  the  same  principles  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
struggle  undertaken  against  pauperism.  Let  us  prepare 
the  child  for  a  practical  life  ;  let  us  give  it  sound  instruction, 
a  developed  moral  sense,  a  firm  character,  and  a  strong 
body,  and  we  shall  then  be  certain  that  the  generation 
which  follows  us,  as  well  as  those  which  will  come  after,  will 
no  longer  find  on  their  path  either  so  many  miseries  to  be 
relieved,  or  so  many  maladies  to  be  healed,  or  so  many  vices 
to  be  punished.  A  great  statesman,  a  convinced  partisan 
of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  pronounced  one  day 
the  following  remarkable  words: — "Human  society  will  only 
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"  s'occuper  toujours  avec  plus  de  soins  cies  enfants  aban- 
"  donnes,  de  tous  ces  pauvres  petits  etres,  qui,  laisses  a  eux- 
"  memes  ou  a  des  parents  negligents,  entretiennent  pour 
"  Tavenir  la  perpetuite  de  la  miseire,  souvent  du  vice  et  des 
"  maladies.  L'instruction  et  leducation  doivent  remplacer 
"  l'echafaud." 

Pouvons-nous  mieux  montrer  l'interet  que  nous  portons 
a  cette  jeunesse  pauvre  et  malheureuse,  innocente  encore 
et  confiante  en  l'avenir,  qu'en  la  conviant  a  un  repas 
commun  ou  ses  levres,  qui  aiment  tant  a  sourire,  apaisent 
leur  faim  et  apprennent  a  murmurer,  tout  au  fond  de  son 
ame,  les  saintes  expressions  de  fraternite  et  de  re- 
connaissance ? 

Les  conclusions  que  nous  indiquons  ci-dessou.s  subissent 
a  coup  siir  certaines  modifications,  commandees  soit  par 
l'organisation  scolaire,  soit  par  la  fortune  publique,  ou  bien 
soit  encore  par  la  vie  industrielle  de  telle  ou  telle  grande 
ville.  Toutefois,  nous  estimons  qu'elles  reproduisent  a 
peu  pres  l'esprit,  les  idees  et  le  but  qui  ont  preside  a 
l'e'tablissement  des  Soupes  scolaires  dans  les  pays  d'ou  nous 
avons  obtenu  des  renseignements.  Et  il  nous  semble  qu'en 
les  prenant  pour  bases,  il  est  possible  d'etablir  pratiquement 
cette  ceuvre  recommandable  sous  tous  les  rapports. 

Attendu  que  1'institution  des  Cuisines  ou  Soupes 
scolaires  est  d'une  nature  essentiellement  philan- 
thropique  et  qu'elle  atteint  directement  son  but,  qui  est 
•de  donner  aux  enfants  pauvres  une  nourriture  saine 
et  abondante  ; 

Que,  comme  telle,  elle  est  un  des  moyens  a  l'aide 
desquels  on  peut  preparer  une  generation  robuste, 
plus  capable  de  remplir  la  destinee  que  lui  imposent 
les  conditions  de  la  vie  actuelle  ; 

Que  c'est  une  des  mesures  les  plus  efficaces  pour 
battre  en  breche  le  pauperisme  dans  sa  racine  et,  pour 
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"  succeed  in  its  work  of  emancipation  on  condition  that  it 
"  takes  a  still  more  careful  interest  in  abandoned  children, 
"  in  all  those  poor  little  creatures  who,  left  to  themselves 
<s  or  to  negligent  parents,  foster  for  the  future  the  per- 
"  petuation  of  poverty,  often  of  vice  and  disease.  Instruc- 
"  tion  and  education  must  replace  the  gallows." 

Can  we  better  show  the  interest  we  take  in  these  poor 
and  unfortunate  youths,  still  innocent  and  trustful  in  the 
future,  than  by  inviting  them  to  a  common  meal,  where 
their  lips,  so  fond  of  smiling,  may  satisfy  their  hunger 
and  learn  to  murmur  from  the  depth  of  the  heart  the 
blessed  words  of  fraternity  and  gratitude  ? 

The  conclusions  which  we  give  below  are  certainly 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  arising  either  from  the 
school  organisation,  public  wealth,  or  else  the  industrial 
life  of  such  and  such  a  large  town.  Yet  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  fairly  describe  the  spirit,  the  ideas,  and  the  aim 
which  have  dictated  the  establishment  of  school  kitchens 
in  those  countries  from  which  we  have  obtained  particulars. 
It  seems  to  us  that,  by  taking  them  as  our  basis,  it  is 
possible  to  place  this  work,  commendable  as  it  is  in  every 
respect,  on  a  practical  footing. 

Seeing  that  the  institution  of  school  kitchens  is 
of  an  essentially  philanthropic  nature,  and  that  it 
directly  attains  its  object,  namely,  to  provide  poor 
children  with  wholesome  and  abundant  food  ; 

That,  as  such,  it  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
can  pave  the  way  for  a  generation  more  robust,  and 
more  capable  of  fulfilling  the  destiny  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  conditions  of  actual  life  ; 

That  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  measures 
for  extirpating  pauperism  to  its  very  roots,  and  for 
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Favenir,  le  regne  de  la  misere  et  du  vice,  puisque,  de 
cette  fa^on,  les  enfants  du  pauvre  jouissent,  pendant  leur 
premier  developpement,  d'une  excellente  alimentation, 
ce  qui  est  tres  favorable  a  la  sante,  et,  comme  con- 
sequence, absolument  necessaire  pour  obeir,  plus  tard, 
a  la  loi  eternelle  du  travail  ; 

Que,  non  seulement  ainsi  qu'on  vient  de  le  dire, 
elle  contribue  a  la  sante  publique  et  fera  des  vides 
dans  les  hopitaux,  mais  encore  assure,  par  une  fre- 
quentation  de  Fecole  plus  reguliere,  Finstruction  des 
enfants  pour  qui  on  Fa  fondee,  chose  aussi  indispensable 
pour  se  creer  une  place  dans  le  monde,  si  petite  que 
celle-ci  puisse  etre  ; 

Que  la  plupart  des  autorites,  des  Commissions 
scolaires,  des  Comites  de  bienfaisance,  des  pedagogues 
et  des  hommes  de  cceur  en  conseillent  la  pratique  sage 
et  generale  ; 

Qu'elle  rend,  en  outre,  de  reels  services  aux 
families  pauvres,  aux  families  d'ouvriers  vivant  au 
jour  le  jour,  lesquelles,  par  la,  sont  dechargees  pour  le 
principal  repas  de  la  journee,  d'un  ou  de  plusieurs 
enfants,  ce  qui  fait  que  les  autres  membres  de  la 
famille  restant  a  la  maison  peuvent  aussi  se  nourrir  plus 
abondamment  et  plus  sainement ; 

Que  cette  institution,  bien  appliquee,  n'empiete  ni 
sur  la  liberte  individuelle,  ni  sur  celle  du  corps  social  ; 
qu'elle  ne  detruit  pas  la  responsabilite  morale  des 
parents  et  n'exerce  aucune  influence  facheuse  ou  de- 
gradante  ni  sur  les  relations  sociales  des  families  ni 
sur  les  rapports  des  enfants  entre  eux. 
Pour  ces  diverses  raisons,  et  d'autres  plus  secondaires 
ises  dans  ce  qui  precede,  nous  posons  comme  theses  : 

r.  Des  Soupes  ou  Cuisines  scolaires  seront  etablies 
dans  toutes  les  grandes  villes,  particulierement  dans  les 
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putting  an  end  to  the  reign  of  misery  and  vice 
in  the  future,  since  poor  children  thus  obtain  an 
excellent  nourishment  during  their  early  development \ 
which  is  very  favourable  to  health,  and,  consequently, 
absolutely  necessary  to  fit  them,  at  a  future  stage,  for 
obeying  the  eternal  law  of  work  ; 

That,  as  we  have  just  said,  not  only  does  it 
contribute  to  public  health,  and  to  a  decrease  in 
hospital  numbers,  but  also  assures  a  more  regular 
attendance  at  school,  the  instruction  of  the  children 
for  whom  it  was  founded,  likewise  indispensable  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  position  for  themselves  in  the 
world,  however  insignificant  that  position  may  be ; 

That  most  authorities,  school  commissions,  chanty 
committees,  teachers,  and  philanthropists,  advise  the 
wise  and  general  use  of  it ; 

That  it  renders,  moreover,  real  services  to  poor 
households  and  workmen's  families,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  which  by  this  means  are  relieved  of  one  or 
several  children  at  the  principal  meal  in  the  day, 
enabling  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  to 
provide  themselves  with  more  abundant  and  whole- 
some food  ; 

That  this  institution,  when  well  directed,  neither 
encroaches  on  individual  liberty,  nor  on  that  of  the 
social  community  ;  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  parents,  and  exercises  no  baneful 
or  degrading  influence,  either  on  the  social  relations 
of  families,  or  on  the  harmony  of  children  among 
themselves. 

For  these  different  reasons,  and  other  secondary  ones, 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  lay  down  the  following 
principles  :  — 

I.  School  Soup-kitchens   are    to   be  established 
in  all  large  towns,  particularly  in  those  industrial 
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cites  industrielles  ou  les  gains  de  l'ouvrier  sont 
absorbes  par  les  besoins  de  tous  les  jours. 

Les  localities  moins  populeuses,  des  qu'elles  se 
trouveront  en  mesure  de  la  faire,  suivront  cet  exemple. 

2.  Les  enfants  pauvres  seuls  y  seront  admis  et 
d'une  maniere  gratuite.  On  fera  une  exception  en 
faveur  des  ecoliers  dont  le  domicile  est  trop  eloigne*  de 
la  maison  d'ecole  pour  s'en  retourner  chez  eux  entre 
les  heures  du  matin  et  du  soir.  Toutefois,  ceux  dont 
la  situation  des  parents  le  permettra,  paieront  alors  la 
valeur  d'un  repas,  qui  sera  fixee  exactement  au  prix 
de  revient ; 

3.  Les  frais  d'installation,  d'administration  et  de 
distribution,  airisi  que  les  depenses  occasionnees  pour 
la  preparation  des  Soupes,  seront  supportees  par  des 
souscriptions  volontaires,  des  produits  de  concerts,  des 
collectes,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Si  ces  sommes  ainsi  recueillies  ne  suffisent  point, 
on  fera  appel  a  la  caisse  communale  et  aux  societes 
ou  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  bien  entendu  si  ceux-ci 
ont  assez  de  ressources  pour  secourir  l'ceuvre. 

5.  Les  Soupes  scolaires  sont  placees  sous  la  surveil- 
lance d'un  comite  special,  qui  rendra  compte  de 
sa  gestion  a  la  Commission  scolaire  ou  au  Conseil 
municipal.  Cette  derniere  autorite,  si  elle  le  juge  a 
propos,  delegue  l'un  de  ces  membres  dans  ce  comite. 

6.  Le  corps  enseignant  designe  les  enfants  qui 
doivent  participer  aux  repas,  sous  le  controle  des 
Commissions  scolaires.  L'assistance  du  medecin  peut 
etre  requise  pour  tous  les  cas  ou  son  avis  serait 
utile. 

De  meme  aussi,  les  renseignements  fournis  par 
les  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  seront  pris  en  considera- 
tion dans  la  mesure  du  possible. 


cities  where  the  workman's  earnings  are  absorbed  by 
his  daily  requirements.  Less  populous  localities  are 
to  follow  the  example  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

2.  Poor  children  alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and  this 
gratuitously.  An  exception  will  be  made  in  favour 
of  those  children  whose  homes  are  so  far  away  from 
the  school-house  that  they  cannot  return  home  between 
morning  and  afternoon  schools.  However,  if  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  allows  it,  the  children  are  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  meals,  which  will  be  fixed  exactly  at 
nett  cost. 

3.  The  expenses  of  installation,  management, 
and  distribution,  as  well  as  all  expenses  incurred  in 
preparing  the  meals,  are  to  be  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  proceeds  of  concerts,  collections, 
etc.,  etc. 

4.  If  the  sums  thus  collected  are  not  sufficient, 
appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  parish  funds,  and  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  but  only  of  course 
when  they  have  resources  enough  to  help  the  work. 

5.  School  kitchens  are  to  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  special  committee,  which  will  be 
responsible  for  its  management  to  the  school  commis- 
sion or  the  municipal  council.  The  latter  authority, 
if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  chooses  one  of  its  members 
to  act  on  the  committee. 

6.  The  teaching  staff  selects  the  children  who  are 
to  partake  of  the  meals,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
school  commissions.  The  assistance  of  the  doctor 
may  be  required  in  all  cases  where  his  advice  would 
be  useful.  In  the  same  way  also  the  information 
furnished  by  Charity  Societies  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  far  as  possible. 
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7.  II  n'y  a  qu'une  distribution  d'aliments  par 
jour,  qui  se  composera  de  pain  de  bonne  qualite  et 
de  soupe  chaude  et  bien  nourrissante,  de  nature 
variee.  Suivant  les  localites,  les  fonds  dont  Ton 
dispose  et  un  peu  le  genre  d'alimentation,  cette  dis- 
tribution peut  comprendre,  toujours  avec  du  pain, 
du  lait,  ou  des  legumes  et  de  la  viande. 

8.  Le  corps  enseignant  lui-meme  procede  a  la 
distribution  et  les  membres  du  comite  la  surveillent 
a  tour  de  role  ou  par  une  personne  deleguee  a  cet 
effet 

9.  Dans  chaque  maison  d'ecole,  si  elle  contient 
plusieurs  classes,  on  installera  la  Cuisine  scolaire. 
Dans  le  cas  011  l'organisation  par  quartier  serait  plus 
pratique,  une  salle  serait  amenagee  dans  ce  but 
pour  plusieurs  maisons  d'ecole. 

10.  La  personne  chargee  de  preparer  les  aliments 
se  trouve  sous  la  direction  immediate  du  comite. 
Elle  est  retribute  en  raison  de  son  travail  et  selon 
les  salaires  que  Ton  donne  dans  chaque  ville. 

11.  La  distribution  des  Soupes  ne  se  fait  que 
pendant  la  mauvaise  saison.  Cependant,  pour  cer- 
taines  cites  industrielles,  si  l'ecole  se  tient  l'avant  et 
l'apres-midi,  il  est  desirable  que  la  distribution  soit 
aussi  continuee  durant  une  partie  de  l'ete — a  con- 
dition que  les  fonds  disponibles  autorisent  ce  sur- 
croit  de  depenses. 

12.  En  cas  de  cessation  du  fonctionnement  d'une 
Cuisine  scolaire,  l'actif  qui  pourrait  en  resulter,  re- 
tournera  a  une  autre  ceuvre  de  bienfaisance. 

13.  Chaque  fois  que  Ton  voudra  installer  une 
Cuisine  dans  une  localite  ou  il  n'en  existe  point,  on 
debutera  avec  la  prudence  la  plus  extreme,  n'accep- 
tant,    pour   commencer,   que    les   enfants   les  plus 
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7.  There  is  only  one  distribution  of  food  daily, 
which  is  to  consist  of  bread  of  good  quality,  and  a 
variety  of  warm  nourishing  soups.  According  to  the 
localities,  the  funds  to  be  disposed  of,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  kind  of  food,  this  distribution  may 
comprise,  in  addition  to  bread,  milk,  vegetables  and 
meat 

8.  The  teaching  staff  itself  undertakes  the  dis- 
tribution, and  the  members  of  the  committee  super- 
vise in  turn,  or  appoint  a  person  for  that  purpose. 

9.  In  each  school  building,  if  it  contains  several 
class-rooms,  a  school  kitchen  will  be  placed.  In  case 
the  organisation  by  district  should  be  more  practical, 
a  room  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
several  schools. 

10.  The  person  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
the  food  is  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  committee.  She  is  remunerated  according  to 
her  work,  and  according  to  the  wages  given  in  each 
town. 

11.  The  distribution  of  soups  only  takes  place 
during  the  bad  season.  However,  in  certain  industrial 
towns,  if  school  is  held  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  distribution  should  be  also 
continued  during  a  part  of  summer,  on  condition 
that  the  funds  available  permit  this  increase  of 
expense. 

12.  In  case  of  the  cessation  from  working  of  any 
school  kitchen,  the  assets  which  may  remain  are  to  be 
devoted  to  some  other  charitable  work. 

13.  When  it  is  intended  to  organise  a  kitchen 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  none,  the  most  extreme 
prudence  is  to  be  exercised  at  first,  only  the  most 
needy    children    being    admitted    to    begin  with. 


necessiteux.  Selon  le  re\sultat  obtenu,  on  verra 
bientot  si  Ton  peut  organiser  l'institution  sur  de 
plus  vastes  bases. 

14.  Enfin,  et  autant  que  possible,  le  public  sera 
renseigne  sur  la  marche  de  l'ceuvre.  De  cette 
maniere,  on  entretiendra  une  vive  emulation  autour 
de  la  Cuisine  scolaire,  ce  qui  est  la  premiere  condition 
d'un  succes  certain. 


FIN. 
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According  to  the  result  obtained,  it  will  soon  be  seen 
whether  the  institution  can  be  organised  on  a  wider 
basis. 

14.  Finally,  the  public  is  to  be  informed,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  maintained,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school  kitchen,  a  strong  desire  to  excel,  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  certain  success. 


FINIS. 
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APPENDICE. 


Nous  publions  ci-dessous  deux  pieces  officielles  : 

1.  Le  reglement  sur  le  fonctionnement  des  Can  tines  scolaires, 

reglement  approuve  par  decision  de  M.  le  Prefet  de  la 
Seine  (France)  et  dont  un  exemplaire,  imprime  en  gros 
caracteres,  est  affiche  en  un  lieu  apparent  de  chacune 
des  ecoles. 

2.  Les  Statuts  d'une  Societe  qui  s'tst  fondee  a  Vienne  pour 

distribuer  une  nourriture  saine  et  chaude  aux  enfants 
pauvres. 

La  premiere  repose  sur  la  participation  nnanciere  de  la 
Commune  de  Paris  aux  Cantines  scolaires;  la  seconde  a  pour 
base  la  souscription  volontaire,  la  charite  privee.  On  a  pu 
voir,  par  nos  conclusions,  que  nous  faisons  appel  a  ces  deux 
facteurs,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible  et  suivant  les  ressources  de 
chacun,  pour  l'organisation  de  cette  ceuvre  excellente.  Nulle 
part,  c'est-a-dire  ni  en  Allemagne,  ni  en  Autriche,  ni  en  Belgique, 
ni  en  France  et  pas  plus  aux  Etats-Unis  qu'en  Suisse,  nous 
n'avons  trouve  de  reglement  elabore  par  l'Etat  et  soumettant 
les  Soupes  scolaires  a  son  exclusive  direction. 

Reglement  des  Cantines. 

Art.  ier- — Conformement  aux  deliberations  du  Conseil  muni- 
cipal de  Paris,  approuve  par  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  la  Caisse 
des  Ecoles  du  XVIlIe  arrondissement  vient  d'etendre  l'organi- 
sation des  Cantines  scolaires  a  toutes  les  ecoles  primaires  et 
maternelles  de  l'arrondissement  pour  fournir  aux  enfants  frequen- 
tant  les  ecoles,  au  repas  de  midi,  des  aliments  chauds  et  sains. 

Art.  2.  Le  fonctionnement  de  ces  cantines  a  lieu  sous  la 
surveillance  et  la  haute  direction  du  Conseil  d'administration, 
des  dames  deleguees  et  avec  l'obligeant  concours  de  MM.  les 
directeurs  et  de  Mmes-  les  directrices  des  ecoles. 
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APPENDIX. 


We  append  the  two  following  official  documents  :  — 

1.  The  regulations  for  the  working  of  the  School  Kitchens, 

regulations  approved  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  a  copy 
of  which,  printed  in  large  characters,  is  posted  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  school. 

2.  The  regulations  of  a  Society  which  has  been  founded  in 

Vienna  for  the  distribution  of  wholesome  and  warm  food 

to  poor  children. 
The  first  rests  on  the  financial  assistance  given  to  the  School 
Canteens  by  the  Commune  (parish)  of  Paris;  the  basis  of  the 
second  is  voluntary  subscription  and  private  charity.  From  our 
conclusions,  it  may  have  been  remarked  that  we  appeal,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  to  both  these  agents,  according  to  their  resources, 
for  the  organisation  of  this  excellent  work.  Nowhere,  either  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  or  France,  and  not  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Switzerland,  have  we  found  regulations 
drawn  up  by  the  State,  bringing  the  School  Kitchens  under  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Canteen  Regulations. 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council,  approved  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  School  Funds 
Organisation  of  the  18th  arrondissement  has  just  extended  the 
institution  of  School  Canteens  to  all  the  primary  and  k'baby'; 
schools  of  the  arrondissement,  to  provide  the  children  attending 
these  schools  with  a  midday  meal  of  warm,  wholesome  food. 

2.  The  working  of  these  Canteens  is  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  and  supreme  direction  of  the  Administrative  Council 
and  of  the  delegated  ladies,  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools. 
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Art.  3.  Chaque  cantine  est  tenue  par  une  cantiniere  qui 
est  au  service  de  la  Caisse  cles  Ecoles.  Le  Conseil  fixe  ses 
appointements,  suivant  l'importance  de  la  cantine  qu'elle  a  a  des- 
servir  et  apres  avoir  pris  l'avis  de  la  dame  deleguee. 

Art.  4. — §  ier-  Le  Conseil  nomme  et  revoque  les  cantinieres, 
toutefois,  en  cas  d'urgence,  la  dame  deleguee  aura  le 
droit  de  suspendre  provisoirement  une  cantiniere,  et  de 
la  remplacer  par  une  cantiniere  suppleante  jusqu'a  de- 
cision du  Conseil. 

§2.  II  y  aura,  selon  les  besoins  du  service,  une  ou 
plusieures  cantinieres  suppleantes,  nominees  ou  revoquees 
dans  la  forme  indiquee  a  l'article  4. 

Art.  5.- — §  ier-  Les  aliments  servis  quotidiennement  aux 
enfants  consistent  en  soupe,  viande  et  legumes,  divises 
par  portions. 

k  2.  Le  prix  de  chaque  portion  est  fixe  a  cinq  cen- 
times, soit  pour  le  menu  complet  du  jour  a  quinze 
centimes. 

§  3.  En  aucun  cas,  l'un  de  ces  trois  aliments  ne  sera 
delivre  separement. 

Art.  6. — §  ier-  Le  chauffage  des  aliments  apportes  du  dehors 
par  les  enfants  est  subordonne  aux  agencements  des 
appareils  de  cuisine.  Les  autorisations  de  chauffage 
sont  donnees  par  la  dame  deleguee. 

§2.  II  est  interdit  a  la  cantiniere  de  faire  cuire  des 
aliments  crus  qui  seraient  apporte'e  du  dehors. 

Art.  7.  Pour  aucune  raison  et  sous  aucun  pretexte  la  canti- 
niere ne  doit  recevoir  d'argent  des  enfants. 

Art.  8.  L'entree  des"  cantines  est  interdite  a  toute  personne 
etrangere  au  service. 

Art.  9. — §  ier-  Les  aliments  sont  fournis  contre  des  jetons 
representant  chacun  une  valeur  de  ciiiq  centimes. 

§  2.  Les  jetons  sont  delivres  le  matin,  a  l'entree  des 
classes,  aux  enfants  ou  a  leurs  parents,  par  les  soins  de 
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3.  Each  Canteen  is  kept  by  a  canteen-woman,  who  is  in  the 
service  of  the  School  Funds  Organisation.  The  Council  fixes 
her  salary  according  to  the  importance  of  the  Canteen  in  her 
charge,  after  having  consulted  the  lady  delegate. 

4.  (a)  The  Council  appoints  and  dismisses  the  canteen- 
women  ;  in  cases  of  urgency,  however,  the  lady  delegate 
will  have  the  power  to  suspend  temporarily  a  canteen- 
woman,  and  to  provide  a  substitute,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  There  will  be,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
service,  one  or  more  supplementary  canteen-women 
appointed  or  dismissed  in  accordance  with  Regulation  4a. 

5.  (a)  The  food  served  10  the  children  daily  consists  of  soup, 

meat  and  vegetables,  divided  into  portions. 

(b)  The  price  of  each  -portion  is  fixed  at  one  halfpenny, 
or  three- halfpence  for  the  entire  meal. 

(c)  In  no  instance  will  only  one  of  these  three  kinds  of 
food  be  given  separately. 

6.  (a)  The  warming  of  food  brought  by  the  children  from 

outside  is  subject  to  the  cooking  capacity  of  the  kitchen 
apparatus.  Permission  to  warm  is  given  by  the  delegated 
lady. 

(b)  The  canteen-woman  is  forbidden  to  cook  raw 
provisions  brought  from  outside. 

7.  The  canteen -women  must  not,  on  any  account,  or  under 
any  pretext,  receive  money  from  the  children. 

8.  Entrance  to  the  Canteens  is  forbidden  to  all  strangers. 

9.  (a)  Food  is  given  in  exchange   for  counters,    each  re- 

presenting the  value  of  one  halfpenny. 

(b)  The  counters  are  distributed  in  the  morning,  when 
the  classes  assemble,  to  the  children  or  their  parents, 
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MM.  les  directeurs  ou  de  Mmes  les  directrices  des  ecoles 
contre  la  remise  de  l'argent  qu'ils  representent. 

§  3.  Les  families  qui  seraient  dans  l'impossibilite 
d'acheter  les  jetons  pour  la  nourriture  de  leurs  enfants 
devront  en  faire  la  demande  par  lettre  adressee  au 
maire  de  l'arrondissement,  president  de  la  Caisse  des 
ecoles. 

§  4.  Les  parents  seront  avises  de  la  decision  du  conseil. 

§  5.  Les  jetons  gratuits  sont  delivres  par  MM.  les 
directeurs  et  Mmes-  les  directrices  des  ecoles  aux  enfants 
qui,  apres  enquete,  seront  admis  a  jouir  de  la  gratuite. 

§  6.  Cette  distribution  se  fera  de  facon  a  sauvegarder, 
dans  tous  les  cas,  la  dignite  de  l'enfant  assiste,  et  ne 
devra  jamais  etre  faite  par  d'autres  personnes  que  les 
instituteurs  et  les  institutrices. 

Art.  10.  Les  jetons  sont  recus  par  la  cantiniere  au  moment 
de  la  distribution  des  portions  alimentaires. 

Aussitot  apres  le  repas,  la  cantiniere  compte  les  jetons  qu'elle 
a  regus  et  les  remet  chaque  jour  au  directeur  ou  a  la  directrice 
de  l'ecole  :  le  nombre  de  ces  jetons  est  inscrit  sur  un  registre 
special  qui  est  signe  chaque  jour  par  le  directeur  011  la  directrice, 
ainsi  que  par  la  cantiniere. 

Art.  it.  La  comptabilite  des  cantines  est  centralisee  a  la 
mairie  ou  se  trouve  un  bureau  special  ouvert  tous  les  jours  de 
la  semaine  de  8^  heures  a  gh  heures  du  matin  et  le  dimanche 
de  8  a  10  heures  du  matin. 

Art.  12.  Les  dames  deleguees  verineront  et  arreteront  a  la 
fin  de  chaque  mois  les  comptes  relatifs  aux  cantines  de  leur 
circonscription,  en  y  ajoutant  telles  observations  qu'elles  croiront 
utile  de  faire  dans  l'interet  du  bon  fonctionnement  du  service. 

Art.  13.  Le  present  reglement  sera  imprime  et  amche  dans 
chacune  des  ecoles  pourvues  de  cantines,  de  telle  sorte  que 
tous  puissent  en  prendre  connaissance. 
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by  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools,  on  payment 
of  the  sums  they  represent. 

(c)  Families  that  cannot  possibly  purchase  the  counters 
for  their  children's  food,  must  apply  for  them  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement,  who  is 
President  of  the  School  Funds  Organisation. 

(d)  Parents  will  be  informed  of  the  Council's  decision. 

(e)  Free  counters  are  distributed  by  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  schools  to  those  children  who,  after 
inquiry,  are  admitted  free. 

(/)  This  distribution  will  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
safeguard,  in  every  case,  the  dignity  of  the  child  assisted, 
and  must  never  be  made  by  anyone  except  the  masters 
and  mistresses. 

10.  The  counters  are  collected  by  the  canteen-woman  at  the 
time  of  the  distribution  of  the  food. 

Immediately  after  the  meal,  the  canteen-woman  counts  the 
counters  she  has  received,  and  hands  them  over  every  day  to  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  school  ;  the  number  of  these  counters 
is  entered  in  a  special  register,  which  is  signed  daily  by  the 
master  or  mistress,  as  well  as  by  the  canteen-woman. 

11.  The  counting-house  department  of  the  Canteens  is 
located  in  the  town  hall,  as  a  central  position,  where  a  special 
office  is  open  every  week-day,  from  8.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  and  from 
8  to  10  a.m.  on  Sundays. 

12.  The  delegated  ladies  will  verify  and  settle,  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  the  accounts  relative  to  the  Canteens  in  their  district,, 
adding  such  remarks  as  they  may  think  useful  to  make,  in  the 
interest  of  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  service. 

13.  These  regulations  are  to  be  printed  and  posted  up  in 
each  of  the  schools  provided  with  a  Canteen,  so  that  everyone 
may  be  able  to  consult  them. 

S 
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ST ATUTS 

DE  LA 

SOCIETE  CENTRALE  DES  SOUPES  SCOLAIRES 

DE 

V  I  E  N  N  E. 


Art.  ier- 

La  Societe  porte  le  nom  de  "  Societe  Centrale  des  Soupes 
scolaires "  et  a  son  siege  a  Vienne  (Autriche). 

Le  but  de  la  Societe  est  de  donner  un  diner  aux  enfants 
pauvres  qui  sont  prives  de  la  nourriture  necessaire. 

Art.  2. 

Ce   but  peut  etre  atteint  : — 

(a.)  Par  la  fondation  de  Cuisines   scolaires  oil  a  lieu 

la  distribution ; 
(p.)  Par  la  remise  de  jetons  pour  les  Cuisines  populaires ; 
(c.)  Par  le  renvoi  d'enfants  necessiteux  a  la  table  de 

families  aisees ; 
(d.)  Par  la  remise  de  fonds  ou  prix  de  pension,  en  faveur 

de  certains  enfants,  aux  chefs  de  pensions  privees 

ou  aux  institutions  organisees  comme  les  Cuisines 

populaires. 

Art.  3. 

Les  ressources  financieres  d'ceuvre  sont  assurees  : — 
(a.)  Par  les  cotisations  des  fondateurs  ; 
(b.)  Par  les  cotisations  des  membres ; 
(c.)  Par  les  dons  volontaires  ; 

(d.)  Par  le  produit  de  fetes  ou  de  representations  donnees 
dans  ce  but,  de  bals,  de  conferences,  collectes,  etc. ; 
(e.)  Par  des  loteries ; 

(f.)  Par  l'interet  des  capitaux  du  fonds  des  Soupes. 
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THE  REGULATIONS 

OF  THE 

SOUP-KITCHENS  CENTRAL  SOCIETY 

OF 

VIENNA, 
i. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  the  "Soup-kitchens  Central 
Society"  and  shall  have  its  offices  in  Vienna. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  give  dinner  to  those  poor 
children  who  are  unable  to  have  sufficient  food  elsewhere. 

2. 

This  object  may  be  attained  : — 

(a)  By  founding  School  Kitchens  where  the  distribution  of 

food  takes  place ; 

(b)  By   issuing   counters   for  the    "  Kitchens    for  the 

People 

(c)  By  having  needy  children  fed  at  the  table  of  well- 

to-do  families  ; 

(d)  By  payments,  for  boarding  expenses,  made  to  the 

heads  of  private  boarding-schools  or  to  institutions 
organised  like  the  "  Kitchens  for  the  People,"  in 
favour  of  certain  children. 

3- 

The  financial  resources  of  the  work  are  assured  : — 

(a)  By  founders'  subscriptions  ; 

(b)  By  members'  subscriptions  ; 

(c)  By  voluntary  gifts  ; 

(d)  By  the  proceeds  of  fetes,  or  of  theatrical  represen- 

tations given  for  the  purpose,  of  balls,  lectures, 
collections,  etc.  • 

(e)  By  lotteries  ; 

(/)  By  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  Soup-kitchen 
funds. 
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Art.  4. 

Le  Comite  de  la  Societe  cherche  a  assurer  a  celle-ci  le 
precieux  appui  d'une  autorite  protectrice  de  l'ceuvre. 

Art.  5. 

La  Societe  est  composee  des  membres  suivants  : — 
(a.)  Des  membres  honoraires  ; 
(b.)  Des  patrons  de  l'oeuvre  ; 
(c.)  Des  fondateurs ; 
(d.)  Des  membres  payants. 

Art.  6. 

Peuvent  etre  nominees  membres  honoraires  toutes  les  per- 
sonnes  qui,  d'une  maniere  toute  particuliere,  auront  servi  les 
interets  de  la  Societe  ou  soutenue  de  leur  influence. 

Art.  7. 

Sont  considered  comme  patrons  de  l'oeuvre  ceux  qui,  une 
fois  pour  toutes,  verseront  pour  ie  fonds  capital  la  somme  d'au 
moins  i,oco  florins. 

Les  membres  fondateurs  sont  ceux  qui,  en  entrant,  versent 
une  fois  pour  toutes,  la  somme  d'au  moins  300  florins. 

Art.  8. 

Les  membres  payants  sont  ceux  qui  versent  chaque  annee 
la  somme  d'au  moins  2  florins  ou  deposent,  une  fois  pour 
toutes,  au  moins  50  florins. 

Art.  9. 

Tous  les  membres  jouissent  du  droit  de  vote  et  du  droit 
d'election. 

Art.  10. 

Les  membres  de  la  Societe  usent  de  leurs  droits  dans  l  as- 
semblee  generale,  laquelle  est  apte  a  prendre  une  decision 
des  que  50  membres  sont  presents. 

Au  cas  ou  la  premiere  assemblee  n'a  pas  le  quorum  voulu, 
une  seconde  assemblee  est  convoquee  avec  le  raeme  ordre  du 
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4. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  endeavours  to  obtain  for  the 
work  the  valuable  support  of  an  influential  patron. 

5- 

The  Society  is  composed  of  the  following  members  : — 

(a)  Honorary  members ; 

(b)  Patrons  of  the  work ; 

(c)  Founders ; 

(d)  Paying  members. 

6. 

May  be  nominated  as  honorary  members,  all  persons  who, 
in  any  particular  way,  may  have  served  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
or  used  their  influence  in  its  support. 

7- 

Are  considered  patrons  of  the  work,  all  who  pay,  to  the  credit 
of  the  capital  fund,  a  life  subscription  of  at  least  1,000  florins. 

Founders  are  those  who  pay  a  life  subscription  of  at  least 
300  florins. 

8. 

Paying  members  are  those  who  give  a  yearly  subscription  of 
at  least  2  florins,  or  a  life  subscription  of  at  least  50  florins. 

9- 

All  members  enjoy  the  right  of  vote  and  of  election. 

10. 

The  members  of  the  Society  exercise  their  rights  at  the  general 
meetings,  in  which  50  members  form  a  quorum. 

In  case  the  first  meeting  has  not  the  necessary  quorum,  a 
second  meeting  is  summoned  in  the  following  fortnight,  with  the 
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jour  dans  la  quinzaine  suivante ;  elle  peut  alors  prendre  telle 
resolution  qui  lui  plait,  et  cette  resolution  engage  tous  les 
membres. 

Art.  ii. 

L'assemblee  generale  est  ordinaire  ou  extraordinaire.  L'as- 
semblee ordinaire  se  reunit  une  fois  par  an. 

Art.  12. 

L'assemblee  generale  extraordinaire  est  convoquee,  outre 
les  cas  prevus  a  l'Art.  21  litt.  d.,  dans  l'espace  de  quatre  se- 
maines,  lorsque  la  demande  en  est  faite  par  ecrit  aupres  du 
president  par  au  moins  20  membres. 

Art.  13. 

Chaque  membre  n'a  droit  qu'a  une  voix  dans  les  assem- 
blies generales.     Le  droit  de  vote  est  exerce  personnellement. 

Art.  14. 

Est  reserve  a  l'assemblee  generale  : 

(a.)  La  remise  du  rapport  sur  la  marche  de  la  Societe 
et  la  repartition  des  charges ; 

(b)  La  nomination  au  president   et   de   ses  deux  rem- 

placants  ou  vice-presidents  ; 

(c)  L'election  du  Conseil  d'administration  dont  les  mem- 

bres sont  choisis  dans  la  Societe ; 

(d)  La  nomination  de  scrutateurs; 

(e)  La  nomination  au  titre  de  membre  honoraire ; 
(/)  La  revision  ou  le  changement  des  Statuts  ; 

(g)  La  fusion  avec  une  autre  ou  plusieurs  societes ; 

(h)  La  dissolution  de  la  Societe. 

Pour  le  cas  prevus  lettres  f,  g  et  /i,'  il  faut  au  moins  les  2/3  de 
majorite ;  pour  les  autres  cas  c'est  la  majorite  absolue  qui 
decide. 

Le  consentement  du  Conseil  municipal  de  la  ville  de  Vienne 
est  obligatoire  pour  tout  achat  ou  vente  d'immeubles,  pour 
toute  revision  des  articles  1  k  3  des  statuts  de  la  S.ociete,  ainsi 
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same  order  of  the  day  •  it  may  then  proceed  to  pass  resolutions, 
which  are  binding  on  all  members. 

ii. 

The  general  meeting  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The 
ordinary  meeting  is  held  once  a  year. 

12. 

The  general  extraordinary  meeting  is  summoned,  in  addition 
to  the  cases  provided  for  by  section  2\d,  within  four  weeks  after  a 
request  has  been  made  in  writing  to  the  president,  signed  by  at 
least  20  members. 

13- 

Each  member  has  only  one  vote  in  the  general  meetings. 
The  right  of  voting  is  exercised  personally. 

14. 

The  following  are  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  general 
meeting : 

(a)  The  putting  in  of  the  report  on  the  progress  of  the 

Society,  and  the  distribution  of  expenses. 

(b)  The    nomination    of    the    president   and    his  two 

substitutes,  or  vice-presidents. 

(c)  The  election   of  the  administrative   council,  whose 

members  are  selected  from  the  Society. 

(d)  The  nomination  of  scrutineers. 

(e)  The  nomination  of  honorary  members. 
(/)  The  revision  or  change  of  the  regulations. 

(g)  The  amalgamation  of  one  or  more  societies. 

(h)  The  dissolution  of  the  Society. 

For  the  cases  provided  in  /  g,  and  h,  at  least  two-thirds  of  a 
majority  are  necessary  ;  in  the  other  cases  a  simple  majority  is 
decisive. 

The  consent  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna  is  obligatory 
for  all  purchases  or  sales  of  landed  property,  for  every  revision  of 
sections   1,   2,    and  3  of  the  regulations,  as  well  as  for  the 
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que  pour  la  fusion  avec  d'autres  societes  en  suite  de  decision 
prise  par  l'assemblee  generale. 

En  cas  de  dissolution  de  la  Societe,  les  fonds  disponibles 
reviendront  de  droit  a  la  commune  de  Vienne  pour  des  oeuvres 
analogues. 

Les  propositions  qui  doivent  etre  presentees  en  assemblee 
generale  devront  etre  au  prealable  communiquees  au  Conseil 
d'administration  au  moins  quinze  jours  avant  la  reunion  de 
l'assemblee  generale. 

Art.  15. 

A  la  tete  de  la  Societe  se  trouve  le  president  elu  par 
l'assemblee  generale  avec  deux  vice-presidents.  Le  president, 
ou,  en  cas  d'empechement,  l'un  des  deux  vice-presidents  represente 
la  Societe  dans  les  affaires  exterieures  avec  tous  les  droits  devolus 
a  un  fonde  de  pouvoirs. 

Tout  acte  emanant  de  la  Societe  portera  la  signature  legalisee 
du  president,  et,  en  cas  d'empechement,  de  l'un  des  vice- 
presidents.  Toutes  les  publications  officielles  de  la  Societe  se 
font  par  les  soins  du  comite  et  par  la  voie  de  l'un  ou  l'autre 
journal  de  Vienne,  que  designe  le  comite  executif  avec  notifica- 
tion a  tous  les  membres. 

Art.  16. 

Le  Conseil  d'administration  se  compose,  outre  le  Presi- 
dent et  ses  remplacants  (vice-presidents),  d'au  moins  18  membres 
et  de  30  au  plus.  6  d'entre  eux  sont  nommmes  par  le  Conseil 
municipal  de  Vienne  et  choisis  dans  son  sein  en  assemblee 
publique.  Les  autres  membres  sont  nommes  par  l'assemblee 
generale. 

La  duree  des  fonctions  est  de  trois  ans.  (Ici  une  longue 
explication  sur  le  mode  de  sortie  et  de  reelection  des  membres 
que  nous  omettons)  et  nous  ajoutons.  Tout  membre  est  imme- 
diatement  reeligible). 

Les  delegues  du  Conseil  municipial  conservent  leur  mandat 
aussi  longtemps  qu'ils  font  partie  de  ce  Conseil. 
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amalgamation  with  other  societies,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  made  by  the  general  meeting. 

In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  the  funds  available 
belong  by  right  to  the  commune  of  Vienna,  to  be  used  for  similar 
works. 

The  resolutions  to  be  proposed  at  the  general  meeting  must 
previously  be  communicated  to  the  administrative  council  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  the  general  meeting. 

15. 

At  the  head  of  the  Society  is  the  president,  elected  by  the 
members  at  the  general  meeting,  with  two  vice-presidents.  The 
president,  or,  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  one  of  the  two  vice- 
presidents,  represents  the  Society  in  all  external  affairs,  with  all 
the  powers  belonging  to  an  attorney. 

Every  document  emanating  from  the  Society  shall  bear  the 
signature  of  the  president,  or,  in  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  of 
one  of  the  vice-presidents.  All  the  official  notices  of  the  Society 
are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  and  by  means  of 
some  Vienna  newspaper,  selected  by  the  executive  committee, 
and  notified  to  all  members. 

16. 

The  administrative  council  is  composed — besides  the  presi- 
dent and  two  vice-presidents,  of  at  least  18  members,  and  not 
more  than  30.  Six  of  these  are  nominated  by  the  Vienna 
Municipal  Council,  and  chosen  from  among  themselves  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  other  members  are  selected  by  the  general 
meeting. 

Office  is  held  for  three  years.  (Here  follows  a  long 
explanation  as  to  the  method  of  retiring  and  the  re-election 
of  members,  which  we  omit.  Every  member  is  at  once  eligible 
for  re-election). 

The  delegates  of  the  Municipal  Council  preserve  their  power 
as  long  as  they  form  part  of  this  council. 
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Le  Conseil  d'administration  peut,  cas  echeant,  se  completer 
lui-meme  par  voie  d'appel,  jusqu'a  la  prochaine  assemblee 
generale. 

Toutefois,  le  nouveau  membre  devra  se  soumettre  a  une 
nouvelle  election  a  la  plus  prochaine  assemblee  generale. 

Art  17. 

Le  Conseil  d'administration  choisit  dans  son  sein  6  membres, 
qui,  avec  le  president  et  les  deux  vice-presidents,  forment  le 
Comite  executif.  A  ce  dernier  incombe  la  direction  des  affaires 
de  la  Societe,  pour  autant  que  celles-ci  ne  soient  pas  du  ressort 
du  Conseil  d'administration.  Ce  Comite  executif  doit  vouer 
particulierement  son  attention  a  la  creation  de  comites  locaux, 
a  leur  organisation,  a  la  surveillance  et  a  l'installation  de 
Cuisines  scolaires,  a  la  nomination  de  desservants  (cantiniers 
et  cantinieres),  aux  rapports  a  entretenir  avec  les  Cuisines 
populaires. 

Le  Comite  executif  s'occupe  aussi  de  l'achat  des  denrees 
et  du  combustible,  de  la  gestion  des  biens  de  la  Societe.  II 
dispose  d'une  somme  qui  peut  s'elever  a  flo.  500.  II  peut  faire 
un  paiement,  renouvele  annuellement  jusqu'a  la  concurrence 
de  flo.  100. 

La  duree  des  fonctions  est  de  trois  ans.  A  l'expiration  de 
ce  terme,  un  membre  ne  peut  etre  reelu  que  s'il  fait  encore 
partie  du  Conseil  d'administration. 

Art.  18. 

La  pre'sence  de  cinq  membres  et  la  majorite  absolue  sufBsent 
pour  que  toute  decision  du  Comite  executif  soit  valable. 

Art.  19. 

Le  president  ou  l'un  des  vice-presidents  dirige  les  delibe- 
rations du  Comite  executif  et  il  signe  les  actes  relatifs  aux  affaires 
interieures.  En  cas  d'urgence,  le  president  ou  son  remplacant 
peut  traiter  les  affaires  courantes  imprevues,  mais  ces  actes 
devront  etre  ratifies  par  le  Comite. 
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The  administrative  council  may,  should  it  so  happen,  com- 
plete its  numbers  by  calling  in  a  member  until  the  next  general 
meeting. 

The  new  member,  however,  must  submit  to  a  new  election 
at  the  next  general  meeting. 

17. 

The  administrative  council  chooses  six  of  its  own  members, 
who,  with  the  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  form  the 
executive  committee.  On  the  latter  devolves  the  management 
of  those  affairs  of  the  Society  which  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  administrative  council.  This  executive  committee  must 
particularly  direct  its  attention  to  the  creation  of  local  committees, 
to  their  organisation,  to  the  superintendence  and  installation  of 
of  School  Kitchens,  to  the  appointment  of  attendants  (canteen- 
keepers),  to  the  connection  to  be  kept  up  with  "  Kitchens  for 
the  People." 

The  executive  committee  also  attends  to  the  purchase  of 
provisions  and  fuel,  and  to  the  management  of  the  property  of  the 
Society.  It  may  dispose  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  500  florins.  It 
may  make  a  payment,  renewed  annually,  to  the  amount  of 
100  florins. 

The  term  of  office  is  three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  a  member  can  only  be  re-elected  if  he  is  in  the  adminis- 
trative council. 

18. 

A  quorum  of  five  members  and  a  simple  majority  is  sufficient 
to  render  every  decision  of  the  executive  committee  valid. 

19. 

The  president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  directs  the 
deliberations  of  the  executive  committee,  and  signs  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  internal  affairs.  In  case  of  urgency,  the 
president  or  his  substitute  may  deal  with  any  unforeseen  matters 
in  the  ordinary  routine,  but  these  acts  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Committee. 
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Art.  20. 

Le  Comite  executif  est  tenu  de  fournir,  a  la  fin  de  chaque 
annee,  un  rapport  sur  la  marche  de  la  Societe  au  Conseil 
d'administration,  lequel  le  soumettra  a  l'assemblee  generale  ainsi 
qu'au  Conseil  municipal. 

Art.  21. 

Au  Conseil  d'administration  incombe  tout  ce  qui  est  relatif 
a  la  direction  des  affaires  generates  de  la  Societe  et  qui  ne  sont 
pas  du  ressort  de  l'assemblee. 
II  lui  incombe  en  particulier  : 

(a.)  L'examen  et  la  discussion  prealable  de  toutes  les 
questions  qui  doivent  etre  soumises  a  l'assemblee ; 
(b.)  La  surveillance  de  la  Caisse  et  des  comptes  de  la 
Societe  ; 

(c.)  La  conclusion  de  contrats,  de  marches  divers  (achats 
et  ventes)  ainsi  que  le  soin  des  affaires  concernant 
la  gestion  de  la  fortune  de  la  Societe,  au  cas  ou  le 
chiffre  de  500  fl.  ou  une  depense  annuelle  de  100  fl., 
seraient  depasses.  La  verification  des  comptes  se 
fait  par  les  reviseurs  elus  dans  l'assemblee ; 

(d.)  La  convocation  des  assemblies  generates  extraordi- 
naires  qui  peut  en  tout  temps  etre  decidee  par  le 
Conseil  d'administration  ; 

( e.)  La  gestion  des  fonds  de  la  Societe  dont  les  interets 
seuls  peuvent  etre  employes  au  but  que  poursuit  la 
Societe  ; 

(f. )  L'etablissement  de  l'ordre  du  jour  pour  le  Conseil 
d'administration  et  le  Comite  executif. 

Art.  22. 

Le  Conseil  d'administration  tient  seance  aussi  souvent  que  le 
besoin  Texige.  La  majorite  absolue  suffit  pour  toutes  ses 
decisions.  Des  que  9  membres  sont  presents,  une  resolution 
quelconque  est  valable.  Lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  la  nomination  du 
Comite  executif,  la  presence  de  la  majorite  des  membres  du 
Conseil  d'administration  est  necessaire. 
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20. 

The  executive  committee  is  bound  to  furnish,  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Society  to  the  ad- 
ministrative council,  who  submits  it  to  the  general  meeting  as 
well  as  to  the  Municipal  Council. 

21. 

Everything  relating  to  the  management  of  the  general  affairs 
of  the  Society,  which  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
meeting,  rests  with  the  administrative  council. 

It  deals  particularly  with  : — 

(a)  The    previous    examination   and   discussion   of  all 

questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  ; 

(b)  The  supervision  of  the  funds  and  accounts  of  the 

Society  ; 

(c)  The  making  of  contracts,  of  divers  purchases  and  sales, 

as  well  as  all  matters  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  moneys  of  the  Society,  in  cases  of  amounts 
exceeding  500  florins,  or  annual  expenses  exceeding 
100  florins.  The  inspection  of  the  accounts  is 
made  by  the  auditor  chosen  at  the  general  meeting  ; 

(d)  The  summoning  of  general  extraordinary  meetings, 

which  may  be  called  by  it  at  any  time ; 

(e)  The  administration  of  the  Society's  funds,  of  which  the 

interest  alone  may  be  employed  for  the  object  the 
Society  has  in  view  ; 

(/)  The  fixing  of  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  adminis- 
trative council  and  the  executive  committee. 

22. 

The  sittings  of  the  administrative  council  are  held  as  often 
as  necessary.  A  simple  majority  is  sufficient  in  all  decisions.  A 
quorum  of  nine  members  makes  a  resolution  valid.  To  nominate 
the  executive  committee,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
administrative  council  must  be  present. 
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Art.  23. 

Lors  des  seances  du  Conseil  d'administration  les  membres  du 
Comite  executif  n'ont  pas  le  droit  de  vote,  s'il  est  question  des 
comptes.  Dans  ce  cas,  il  faut  que,  outre  les  membres  du  Comite* 
executif,  il  y  ait  au  moins  neuf  autres  membres  du  Conseil 
d'administration. 

Art.  24. 

Les  Comites  locaux  ont  les  obligations  suivantes  : 

1.  La  recherche  des  enfants  pauvres  et  leur  renvoi  aux 

Soupes  scolaires ; 

2.  La  surveillance  et  la  direction  des  Cuisines  scolaires  ; 

3.  La  recherche  de  tables  ou  pensions    gratuites  dans 

des  maisons  privees  et  le  renvoi  des  enfants  pauvres 
dans  ces  maisons ; 

4.  L'extension  a  donner  aux  Soupes  scolaires  et  la  recherche 

des  moyens  propres  a  en  augmenter  les  ressources 
(Art.  3). 

Les  Comites  locaux  peuvent  etre  dissous  suivant  les  circon- 
stances. 

Les  personnes  qui  ne  font  pas  partie  de  la  Societe  sont  aussi 
eligibles  dans  les  Comites  locaux. 

Art.  25. 

Tout  different  surgissant  au  sein  de  la  Societe  sera  tranche 
par  un  tribunal  arbitral  pour  la  composition  duquel  chaque  partie 
aura  le  droit  de  choisir  un  membre  de  la  Societe.  Le  maire  de 
Vienne  (Biirgermeister)  designe  corarae  president  de  ce  tribunal 
un  membre  du  Conseil  municipal. 

Approuve  le  but  et  Pexistence  de  la  Societe,  ainsi  que  ses 
statuts. 

Le  gouverneur  Royal  et  Imperial 
(Signe)       BARON  DE  POSSINGER,  m.p. 


Vienne,  le  31  decembre,  1887. 
L.S. 
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At  the  sittings  of  the  administrative  council  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee  cannot  vote  in  the  matter  of  accounts. 
In  this  case  there  must  be,  besides  the  members  of  the  executive 
council,  at  least  nine  other  members  of  the  administrative 
council. 

24. 

The  local  committee  have  the  following  functions  : 

(a)  Searching  out  poor  children  and  sending  them  to  the 

School  Kitchens. 
(J?)  The  supervision  and  management  of  School  Kitchens. 

(c)  Obtaining  free  board  in  private  houses,  and  sending 

the  children  to  these  houses. 

(d)  The  extension  to  be  given  to  School  Kitchens,  and  an 

inquiry  into  the  means  best  fitted  to  increase  their 
resources. 

The  local  committees  may  be  dissolved,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Persons  not  members  of  the  Society  are  eligible  for 
election  in  the  local  committees. 

•25. 

Every  dispute  arising  in  the  Society  will  be  settled  by  an 
arbitral  tribunal,  in  the  formation  of  which  each  party  will  have 
the  right  to  choose  a  member  of  the  Society.  The  Mayor  of 
Vienna  appoints  as  president  of  this  tribunal  a  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council. 

The  object  and  existence  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  its 
regulations,  are  hereby  approved. 

The  Royal  and  Imperial  Governor, 
(Signed)       BARON  DE  POSSINGER,  m.p. 


Vienna,  the  31st  December,  1887. 
L.S. 


"THIS  IS  THE  WAY  WE 
EAT  OUR  FOOD." 
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Mrs.    MARY    E.  HUDDY, 

Assistant  Mistress  of  the  Carlton  Road  Board  School, 
Kentish  Town,  London. 


"THIS  IS  THE  WAY  WE  EAT  OUR  FOOD." 


The  earnest  attention  of  legislators  in  this  country  has 
been  directed  to  the  noble  work  of  securing  the  proper 
treatment  of  children  who  will  form  the  working  class  of 
the  future.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  for  their 
education  by  making  their  attendance  at  school  compul- 
sory, and  by  remitting  the  fees  of  those  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  pay.  By  this  means,  thousands  of  children  have 
been  rescued  from  a  life  of  indolence  and  ignorance,  and 
are  to  be  found  sitting  side  by  side  with  scholars  whose 
manners  and  habits  cannot  but  have  a  refining  influence 
over  them.  This  was  a  great  step,  and  it  was  followed  by 
others  no  less  important.  Laws  were  framed  to  protect 
young  children  from  cruelty  or  neglect,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  being  engaged  in  unsuitable  or  harm- 
ful employments.  Advocates  of  these  needed  reforms  are 
not,  however,  content  to  rest  here.  The  presence  of  untidy 
or  neglected-looking  children — who  do  not  appear  to  be 
found  in  the  schools  of  any  country  except  our  own — has. 
suggested  the  idea  of  feeding  them  at  the  public  expense. 
The  problem  of  how  best  to  do  this  has  opened  a  vast  field 
of  theory  and  discussion,  and  has  too  often  formed  a 
convenient  weapon  for  party  purposes. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  children  are  sent 
to  school  without  having  had  sufficient  food  at  home. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  in  this  condition  they 
cannot  profit  by  the  instruction  which  they  receive. 
The  public  funds  are  to  a  certain  extent  wasted  in  pro- 
viding teaching  appliances  of  which  ill-fed  children  are 
unable  to  fully  avail  themselves.    Their  education  thus 
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limited  and  their  natural  growth  of  mind  and  body  stunted, 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  they  will  become  healthy 
and  skilful  workmen  in  the  future.  They  will  form  a  class 
contented  with  the  meanest  work  and  the  lowest  wages. 
Nor  will  they  contribute  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the 
production  of  labour,  which,  political  economists  consider, 
forms  the  true  standard  of  a  country's  wealth. 

Certainly  our  Continental  neighbours  manage  these 
things  better  than  we  do.  For  years  they  have  been 
following  a  prudent  and  wise  course  of  child-caring,  which 
we  have  lost  sight  of,  until  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing has  forced  it  upon  our  notice.  Where  the  feeding 
of  children  has  produced  the  desired  effect,  it  has  been 
conducted  on  quite  a  distinct  system  from  that  of  educa- 
tion. Sometimes  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine 
the  two,  but  they  have  generally  resulted  in  partial  if  not 
total  failure.  The  school  authorities  in  Belgium,  some  few 
years  since,  made  arrangements  for  providing  free  dinners 
for  school  children,  but  they  were  neither  successful  nor 
popular.  From  Austria,  where  associations  have  been 
formed  for  the  "same  purpose,  we  hear  that  "this  work  is 
not  so  popular  as  it  ought  to  be."  With  the  exception 
of  Paris,  and  quite  lately,  Geneva,  no  system  of  dinners  in 
connection  with  State  education  is  established  anywhere 
on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Europe  the 
general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  they  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  harm  both  to  children  and  parents. 

Where  free  meals  are  given  to  school  children  by 
private  benevolent  societies,  certain  conditions  are  gener- 
ally attached  to  the  gift.  Not  unfrequently  neatness  of 
appearance  is  the  necessary  passport  to  a  dinner.  In 
Austria  no  dirty  children  are  allowed  to  have  food  given 
to  them.  In  Liege,  where  dinners  are  distributed  to 
children  under  seven  years  of  age,  the  applicants  must 
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present  themselves  with  clean  faces  and  tidily  arranged 
hair.  In  some  instances,  meals  are  provided  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  children  to  attend  school.  In  Ghent,  where 
dinners  are  given  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  the 
effect  has  been  to  cause  poor  parents  to  send  them  where 
they  may  obtain  food.  From  Liege,  the  director  of  the 
Jardins  cVenfants  writes  :  "  The  distribution  of  meals 
produces  the  best  (?)  results,  as  it  causes  the  children  to 
attend  the  schools  regularly."  In  Paris,  dinners  are  offered 
by  the  Municipality  in  order  to  encourage  poor  scholars  in 
habits  of  regular  attendance.  This  plan  has  not  apparently 
met  with  the  success  which  the  promoters  anticipated. 
We  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  that 
the  average  attendance  is  lower  than  in  Germany,  where 
no  such  arrangements  are  made. 

With  regard  to  America  generally,  negative  information 
on  the  subject  of  feeding  public  school  children  is  all  that 
can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  associations  for  giving 
food  to  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Attempts  have  been  made  during 
periods  of  national  calamity  or  scarcity  to  provide  meals  for 
children  attending  the  public  schools.  The  arrangements, 
however,  were  conducted  on  an  immense  scale,  and  were 
accompanied  by  so  much  waste  of  material  that  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
scheme.  The  universal  opinion  expressed  is  that  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  who  frequent  the  schools 
would  be  degraded  by  having  meals  offered  to  them.  We 
are  assured  that  they  would  even  quit  the  schools  in  which 
their  independence  had  received  so  severe  a  blow.  The 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Education  writes  from 
Chicago  :  "  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  supply  you  with 
definite  statements,  and  believe  there  are  none  to  give.  I 
hope  we  shall  never,  as  a  country,  need  to  obtain  any.'" 
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The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  New  York  ;  coming  from 
a  city  in  which  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  destitution  it 
is  very  significant  : — "  We  should  consider  any  plan  for 
giving  free  dinners  indiscriminately  to  school  children 
demoralising  and  enervating  to  the  parents,  and  to  the 
children  also,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  realise  the 
bearings  of  such  a  resource."  The  giving  of  food  is  essen- 
tially a  special  work,  requiring  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  resources.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
laws  of  family  life  may  not  be  broken  with  impunity,  and 
by  feeding  a  man's  child,  sometimes  without  even  asking 
his  permission,  is  to  withdraw  from  him  the  strongest 
incentive  to  industry  and  thrift.  The  following  statistics 
will  prove  that  public  distributions  of  food,  whether  in 
soup  kitchens  or  in  schools,  tend  to  lessen  the  self-respect 
both  of  the  parents  and  of  the  children.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate gifts  of  free  meals  in  America  have  everywhere 
brought  deception,  idleness  and  pauperism  in  their  train. 
They  have  caused  serious  loss  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
demoralised  the  people  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  organised  plan  of  personal  and  practical 
charity  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  prove  a  blessing  both  to  children  and  parents 
alike.  But  it  must  be  a  charity  which  relieves  without 
detracting  from  the  independence  or  self-respect  of  the 
recipients.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  comparative 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  our  neighbours  have  attempted 
a  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

Many  private  societies  have  been  established  in  Austria 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  necessitous  children  attending 
the  primary  or  secondary  schools.  Some  of  these  associa- 
tions make  it  a  custom  to   give  the  pupils  presents  of 
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clothes,  shoes,  and  sometimes  money  at  Christmas-time 
but  these  gifts  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
school  system.  In  some  instances,  however,  masters  are 
allowed  to  send  to  the  public  kitchens  those  of  the  pupils 
who  appear  to  be  in  want  of  nourishing  food.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  societies  are  conducted, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  each  State  relieves  its  poor  on  plans 
which  are  as  various  as  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
nationalities  of  which  this  country  is  composed.  There 
are  no  poor  rates  in  Austria,  the  general  opinion  prevailing 
here,  as  in  most  European  countries,  that  the  needs  of  the 
poor  can  always  be  best  relieved  through  the  medium  of 
private  benevolence. 

It  is  much  easier  here,  than  it  is  in  England,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  family  circumstances  of  the  poor. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  wilfully 
neglect  their  children,  or  to  pretend  that  they  are  unable  to 
support  them.  Every  child  in  the  empire  has  its  name  and 
sex  recorded  in  the  police-books  of  the  parish  in  which  its 
parents  reside.  "  On  removing  to  another  commune,"  says 
Mr.  Endean,  "  the  head  of  the  family  is  bound  to  report 
himself  anew  to  the  police  officials  on  his  arrival.  He  is 
questioned  as  to  what  school  he  intends  to  send  his 
children,  and  the  information  is  forwarded  by  the  school 
attendance  committee  to  the  master  of  the  selected  school." 
This  compulsory  system  has  none  of  the  modifying  induce- 
ments connected  with  its  operation  as  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  food  is  an  incentive  to  regular  at- 
tendance. The  schools  are  everywhere  free,  but  the  laws 
are  more  strictly  enforced  than  in  England.  Parents  are 
not  only  punished  for  keeping  their  children  at  home,  but 
it  is  considered  almost  a  crime  for  them  to  do  so.  One 
seldom  meets  ragged  or  neglected  children  in  the  Austrian 
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streets  ;  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  evade  the  vigilance  of 
the  school  attendance  committee.  If  their  parents  cannot 
feed  and  clothe  them,  they  are  generally  taken  in  hand  by 
religious  societies,  or  sent  to  the  States'  Reform  Industrial 
Schools.  An  admirable  plan,  which  entirely  prevents 
truancy,  is  here  carried  out,  and  which  might  with  advan- 
tage be  adopted  in  our  own  country.  "  The  police  on  duty 
are  authorised  to  report  all  children  who  may  be  found  in 
the  streets  during  school  hours." 

On  passing  through  the  streets  of  Vienna,  a  stranger 
would  probably  have  his  attention  directed  to  metal 
badges  which  ornament  some  of  the  doors.  These  houses 
are  inhabited  by  members  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  to  our  own  society.  Beggars  and  idle  persons 
never  knock  at  these  doors,  for  the  sign  indicates  that  no 
money  will  be  given,  but  that  the  applicant  will  be  referred 
to  the  society's  office.  In  order  to  encourage  a  kindly 
spirit  of  mutual  help  among  the  working  classes,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  members  is  fixed  at  a  florin  a  year,  a  sum 
within  the  reach  of  all.  By  this  arrangement  no  respectable 
parents  need  see  their  children  suffer  privations,  but  can 
claim  neighbourly  assistance  and  relief  without  publicity. 
By  these  friendly  means  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  help 
they  require,  whether  food,  clothing,  loans  of  money,  or 
employment,  often  the  cause  of  the  distress.  The  small 
rate  of  annual  subscription  has,  however,  caused  some 
obstruction  in  the  working  of  this  plan  of  relief.  Wealthy 
persons  do  not  appear  to  think  that  more  than  the  florin  is 
required  from  them,  and  they  imagine  this  small  sum 
relieves  them  from  contributing  further  to  the  wants  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

There  are  several  societies  in  Vienna  for  giving  dinners 
to  poor  children  attending  the  primary  and  secondary 
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schools.  The  principal  of  these  associations  is  the  central 
Verein  zur  Bekdstigung  armer  Schidkinder,  which  is  in 
operation  in  each  of  the  sections  of  the  town.  The  work 
is  purely  voluntary,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee 
appear  to  spare  no  pains  to  carry  out  their  system  of  relief 
in  a  thorough  and  impartial  manner. 

The  director  of  the  school  "judges  of  the  degrees  of 
poverty,"  and  decides  upon  the  desirability  of  feeding  the 
children.  The  names  of  those  scholars  who  appear  to  need 
food  are  written  out  in  lists  by  him,  and  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  private  committees.  After  discussion,  these 
again  present  the  names  of  the  children  considered  eligible 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
tickets  admitting  children  to  the  benefits  of  a  meal,  or 
meals,  are  then  sent  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  gives  them 
to  the  children  for  whom  they  are  intended.  In  some 
districts  the  food  is  distributed  in  the  cuisines  populaires,  or 
public  kitchens,  and  in  others  the  children  dine  in  the 
class-rooms  attached  to  the  schools.  The  rooms  are 
generally  provided  with  long  tables,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  placed  wooden  benches.  Here  at  mid-day  the  children, 
numbering  from  two  to  three  hundred,  seat  themselves  in 
order  to  partake  of  their  meal.  Each  of  these  little  people 
is  furnished  with  a  tin  plate,  which  costs  twenty-five 
kreutzers  apiece,  and  spoons  of  the  same  material,  the 
value  of  which  is  four  kreutzers.  The  children  are  served 
by  a  person  who  is  paid  either  by  the  managers  of  the 
public  kitchens  or  from  the  school  dinner  funds.  The 
arrangements  are  superintended  by  the  head  master, 
charitable  ladies,  and  the  local  committee.  Where  the 
meal  is  served  in  the  schoolrooms,  it  is  conveyed  thence 
in  tin  vessels  enclosed  in  wooden  cases. 

The  committee  pay  for  the  ingredients  of  the  meal, 
which,  we  are  informed,  are  always  of  the  best  quality, 
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and  which  cost  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  kreutzers. 
We  learn  that  the  bakers  of  the  town  assist  in  this  chari- 
table work,  by  supplying  their  bread  at  reduced  prices. 
The  dinner,  which  consists  of  vegetables,  or  bread  and 
milk,  is  prepared  in  the  public  kitchens  and  cooked  in 
coppers  capable  of  holding  forty  litres.  The  annexed 
drawing  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  stoves  in  which  the 
food  is  cooked.  The  fuel  used  is  coal,  which  is  generally 
the  gift  of  private  benefactors.  There  are  no  separate 
accounts  for  the  fuel.  The  servants'  wages  vary  from  one 
hundred  and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  florins  for 
six  months,  and  they  only  give  part  of  the  time  to  the 
work.  The  hours  during  which  they  are  employed  are 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

During  140  days,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  November 
1889,  to  April  of  this  year,  401,052  dinners  have  been 
distributed  to  2,881  children.  The  expense  incurred  by 
the  committee  for  the  meals  in  all  the  sections  of  Vienna 
in  that  period  amounted  to  twenty-three  thousand  and 
sixty-five  florins.  The  central  committee  pay  all  the 
expenses  and  collect  the  contributions  of  the  members, 
who  are  divided  into  two  classes — Founders,  who  pay 
at  least  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  florins,  and 
members,  who  give  fifty  florins,  and  in  some  cases  contribute 
two  florins  annually.  In  addition  to  these  donations  and 
subscriptions,  the  town  of  Vienna  makes  an  annual  grant 
to  the  committee  cf  ten  thousand  florins. 

The  central  committee  are  unable  to  give  us  any 
information  as  to  the  moral  or  physical  effects  of  these 
meals  upon  the  children.  With  regard  to  the  parents,  the 
greater  number  do  not  consider  it  at  all  humiliating  to 
have  their  children  fed,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  dinner 
for  them  they  often  pretend  to  be  poorer  than  they  really 
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are.  "  This  is  the  reason,"  writes  Dr.  Hannak  from  Vienna, 
"  why  all  who  present  themselves  are  not  accepted." 

At  present  the  society  is  not  as  popular  as  the  members 
could  wish.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  central 
committee  is  of  recent  formation,  only  dating  from  1887. 
Another  reason  given  is  that  the  number  of  members  is 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  large  field  of 
labour  they  have  entered  upon. 

Among  the  different  societies  instituted  for  the  relief 
of  poor  children  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  are  those  at 
Unter  Meidling,  and  Fiinfhaus  and  Rudolfsheim.  The 
richer  children  attending  the  Evangelical  School  at 
Fiinfhaus  purchase  their  dinners  each  day.  In  the  other 
schools,  however,  the  meals  are  gratuitous,  and  are  paid 
for  once  a  month  by  the  "  Association  for  Feeding  Poor 
Children."  At  Rudolfsheim  the  scholars  have  tickets  given 
to  them,  upon  which  their  names  are  inscribed.  Dirty  or 
untidy  children  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  meal. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils 
behave  at  table,  and  the  proper  method  of  holding  the 
fork  and  spoon  is  insisted  upon.  Grace  is  said  both 
before  and  after  dinner. 

Different  plans  for  testing  cases  are  adopted  in  the 
various  localities,  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
The  Evangelical  School  gives  food  to  all  children  who 
come  long  distances  from  home,  and  who  are  too  poor 
to  purchase  it  themselves.  The  guardians  of  the  school 
act  in  concert  with  the  master  with  regard  to  the  selection 
of  children.  At  Rudolfsheim  the  arrangement  is  a  little 
different,  the  committee  performing  the  office  of  selection, 
being  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  master  of  the  school  ; 
while  at  Unter  Meidling  and  Fiinfhaus  the  schoolmaster 
alone  is  responsible  for  choosing  those  of  his  pupils  who 
appear  to  be  insufficiently  fed. 
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The  dinner  is  given  each  day  at  noon.  The  menu 
is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  several  districts.  At 
Unter  Meidling  it  comprises  vegetables  and  bread, 
for  which  the  ticket  costs  six  kreutzers,  or  with  the 
addition  of  meat  ten  kreutzers  ;  in  the  other  districts 
soup  is  an  addition  to  the  meal. 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  food  also  differs.  At  Unter  Meidling  the  dinner  is 
seryed  by  charitable  ladies,  and  at  Rudolfsheim  by  the 
master  of  the  restaurant,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  Fiinfhaus  the  waiting  is  done  by  the  hotel 
servants,  and  in  the  Evangelical  School  a  better  plan  is 
pursued — the  school  servant  serves  the  meal,  aided  by 
some  of  the  elder  children. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  statement, 
all  the  dinners  are  not  eaten  on  the  school  premises.  In 
Unter  Meidling,  where  public  kitchens  have  been  intro- 
duced, these  are  open  before  mid-day,  in  order  that  the 
scholars  may  have  their  dinners  at  these  establishments. 
They  are  open  thus  early  to  allow  the  children  to  eat 
their  meal  before  the  arrival  of  the  adults.  At  Rudolf- 
sheim the  children  receive  their  dinners  at  a  restaurant, 
which  is  under  the  management  of  the  local  committee, 
and  the  same  plan  is  followed  at  Fiinfhaus.  The  food 
given  by  the  managers  of  the  Evangelical  School  is  eaten 
in  the  gymnastic  hall. 

Dinners  are  distributed  from  the  ist  of  November  to 
the  end  of  March  in  all  three  districts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Evangelical  School,  where  the  course  is  continued 
"  throughout  the  winter."  In  the  latter  institution  the 
poorer  children  also  receive  gifts  of  clothes. 

What  good  little  people  the  Viennese  children  ought 
to  be,  since  so  much  is  done  for  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness !    They  are  not  only  fed  free  of  expense,  but  their 
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dinner  hours  are  essentially  times  of  mental  as  well  as 
gastric  enjoyment.  We  are  informed  on  high  authority, 
that  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  whilst  the  children  dine 
some  one  plays  the  piano,  or  recites,  or  reads  some  in- 
structive and  interesting  pieces.  Subjects  are  chosen 
which  it  is  supposed  will  leave  a  moral  influence  upon 
the  habits  and  characters  of  the  pupils. 

In  Bavaria  the  children  do  not  appear  to  receive  as 
much  relief  or  attention  as  their  brethren  in  Vienna. 
There  are  private  societies  established  for  feeding  them, 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  furnish  statistics, 
These  are  generally  connected  with  religious  institutions, 
whose  relief  varies  with  the  amount  of  contributions  they 
receive.  They  are,  however,  very  numerous,  and  are  met 
with  in  every  town  and  commune.  In  districts  where  schools 
are  not  free,  and  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay,  the  cost 
is  defrayed  by  the  parish.  This  involves  considerable 
outlay,  since  the  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  even  then 
they  are  required  to  attend  a  Sunday  school  for  two  years 
longer. 

The  communes  compel  each  family  to  support  the 
poorer  members,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so,  and  thus 
children  cannot  be  wilfully  neglected.  When  the  child's 
natural  guardians  are  too  poor  to  feed  and  clothe  it 
properly,  this  duty  is  performed  by  private  benevolent 
persons. 

In  Hungary,  benevolent  and  religious  associations  for 
the  relief  of  poor  children  abound.  These  societies  provide 
them  with  dinners  at  noon  each  day,  and  often  give 
presents  of  clothing  to  them  besides.  Really  destitute  or 
neglected  children  do  not  attend  the  communal  schools, 
where,  in  this  country,  a  yearly  fee  of  three  shillings  and 
eightpence   is    required.      They    are   sent   to  separate 
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establishments  founded  and  supported  by  private  charity. 
Here  they  receive  an  industrial  training,  and  are  taught  the 
handicrafts  and  agricultural  work. 

In  the  happy  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  care  of 
necessitous  children,  of  whom  nearly  four-fifths  receive 
gratuitous  instruction,  is  left  almost  entirely  to  public 
generosity. 

The  system  of  relief  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
of  France,  with  the  exception  of  public  feeding.  Nowhere 
is  food  given  to  school  children  except  by  the  administra- 
tors of  private  charity,  and  even  then  it  is  only  supplied  to 
children  attending  the  infant  schools  of  the  commune. 

Each  of  these  communes,  with  the  voluntary  and 
willing  help  of  the  benevolent,  makes  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  a  social  and  christian  duty.  This  assistance  is,  as  a 
rule,  organised,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  families  are 
generally  known  before  relief  is  administered.  All 
charitable  institutions  are  required  to  keep  accounts,  and  to 
submit  them  to  official  inspection  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 

In  Brussels,  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  for 
feeding  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
commune.  These  have  been  organised  by  a  large  and 
influential  society,  Le  Progres,  and  the  dinners  are 
intended  for  those  who  are  under  seven  years  of  age.  The 
parents  pay  nothing  whatever  towards  the  expenses,  which 
are  defrayed  from  the  society's  funds,  supplemented  by 
gifts  and  donations  from  the  members.  The  ingredients 
of  the  dinners  consist  of  meat  with  potatoes,  carrots,  beans, 
and  other  vegetables.  Sometimes  mutton,  which,  on 
account  of  its  scarcity  in  some  parts  of  Belgium  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy  by  the  poor,  is  added  to  the  potage. 
The  meal  is  generally  prepared  in  the  form  of  soup,  and 
costs  a  little  over  one  halfpenny  a  child.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  purchased  wholesale,  and 
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cooked  in  centre  kitchens  especially  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  plant  of  which  is  the  property  of  the 
society.  From  the  kitchens  the  soup  is  conveyed  by  paid 
officials  to  the  different  schools  in  which  the  children  are 
awaiting  its  arrival  with  hungry  interest.  The  number  of 
meals  given  by  Le  Progres,  from  February  1st  to  nth 
of  this  year  (1890),  amounted  to  the  astonishing  number  of 
109,999. 

From  that  delightful  town  of  pictures  and  chimes, 
Antwerp,  we  learn  that  no  food  is  given  to  poor  children 
who  attend  the  communal  schools,  though  they  are  often 
relieved  by  the  good  Sisters.  Soup  is  provided  each  day 
at  the  Ecoles  gardiennes,  or  schools  for  children  under 
seven  years  of  age.  These  schools  are  managed  by  the 
Sisters,  who  daily  prepare  soup  for  six  hundred  of  these 
little  ones.  Those  who  can  afford  it  pay  four  centimes  for 
their  meal.  The  ingredients  of  the  soup  and  the  cost  each 
day  are  as  follows  : — 

600  Children. 


f.  c. 

14  kilos.  Rice                                      2  88 

10     „      Beans     ...       ...        ...       2  50 

18     „      Potatoes           ...        ...        1  25 

2  Loaves  ...       ...       ...       ...       o  64 

\  kilo.  Suet        ...        ...        ...  025 

\     „    Onions     ...        ...       ...       o  12 

Firing  and  Wood           ...        ...        1  50 

Salt          ...        ...        ...        ...       o  4 

9  18 


The  expenses  during  the  year  (1889),  for  six  hundred 
children— and,  in  addition,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
who  did  not  pay — amounted  to  f.  1,795.10.  Towards  this 
sum  six  hundred  children  paid  each  four  centimes,  or 
twenty-four  francs  ;  for  the  whole  number  the  total  annual 
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receipts  were  f.6,155.63.  It  will  appear  from  these 
statistics  that  a  profit  is  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  dinners  ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  include 
the  expense  of  material  alone.  The  plant  is  supplied,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  private  charity  ;  and,  of  course,  the 
work  of  preparing  and  superintending  the  distribution  of 
the  meals  is  entirely  voluntary. 

Last  winter  arrangements  were  made  in  Antwerp  by  a 
charitable  association,  La  BoucJiee  dc  pain,  for  feeding 
school  children  gratuitously.  This  institution,  which  is  of 
French  origin,  prepared  a  good  and  nourishing  soup  for 
the  little  people.  Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  were 
invited  to  send  their  hungry  scholars  to  eat  a  meal  at 
the  establishment  of  the  donors.  The  association  was  not 
really  instituted  for  the  relief  of  children,  and  this  was 
an  experimental  departure  from  its  original  purpose. 

In  Liege  meals  are  provided  for  children  under  six 
years  of  age  attending  the  elementary  communal  schools. 
The  dinners  are  given  gratuitously,  but  under  certain 
regulations  as  to  the  neat  personal  appearance  of  the 
children.  The  managers  of  these  Jardins  d'enfants  are 
very  particular  with  regard  to  the  tidiness  of  the  little 
scholars.  Each  child  is  required  to  have  clean  linen  twice 
a  week,  and  also  to  be  provided  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief! The  food  is  given  in  the  form  of  soup,  which 
contains  meat  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
ingredients  are  purchased  at  wholesale  prices  by  the  local 
authorities,  at  an  average  cost  of  seven  centimes  for  each 
child.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  caretaker  of  each  school  to 
daily  report  the  number  of  children  for  whom  the  meal  is 
required.  The  soup  is  made  at  a  common  centre  kitchen, 
and  the  whole  time  of  two  women  is  devoted  to  its 
preparation.  One  of  these  cooks  receives  one  franc 
twenty-five  centimes  a  day,  and  the  other,  who  lives  on  the 
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premises,  has  a  salary  of  twenty-five  francs  a  month.  In 
certain  schools,  which  are  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre  at  which  the  soup  is  cooked,  the  services  of  an 
extra  woman  are  required.  She  conveys  the  meals  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  outlying  schools,  and  is  paid  for  her 
services  the  sum  of  sevenpence-halfpenny  each  time. 

When  the  soup  is  ready  it  is  poured  into  bright  tins 
and  carried  to  its  destination  in  small  carts.  Seventeen 
schools  and  three  day  nurseries  are  supplied  in  this 
manner  with  meals  at  the  public  expense.  The  head 
mistress  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  dining  arrangements  are  properly  carried  out  :  we 
learn  that  she  receives  an  annual  sum  of  500  francs. 

Every  day  at  noon  the  children  are  marshalled  in  order 
into  one  of  the  class-rooms  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
teacher,  who  takes  it  in  turn  with  the  other  mistresses  to 
superintend  the  proceedings  ;  she  seats  herself  with  the 
children,  and  shares  the  meal  with  them.  The  soup  is 
served  by  officials,  who  are  especially  remunerated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  local  authorities.  Each  child  is  required 
to  be  furnished  with  a  dinner  basket,  and  in  this  she  brings 
bread  and  fruit  with  which  to  supplement  the  meal.  When 
the  dinner  is  ended,  any  fragments  of  bread  which  may  be 
left  are  carefully  packed  up  by  the  children  in  their  paniers. 
This  prevents  the  pieces  from  being  wasted  or  thrown 
away,  and  at  the  same  time  conveys  a  lesson  in  thrift  to 
the  little  diners.  The  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  eat  the 
meal  on  the  school  premises,  and  some  of  them  carry  home 
the  soup  and  share  it  with  their  family.* 

Similar  arrangements  for  feeding  school  children  were 
made  in  Ghent  some  years  ago.    The  soup  was  prepared 

*A  similar  plan  was  adopted  last  winter  in  a  Board  School  in  the  north 
of  London.  On  one  occasion  a  child  shared  her  halfpenny  worth  of  soup, 
for  which  she  had  received  a  ticket,  with  SIX  members  of  her  family  ! 
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in  a  special  kitchen  by  a  maid-servant  employed  for  that 
purpose,  and  sent  to  each  school  where  it  was  required  ;  at 
noon  the  children  went  into  a  class-room,  and  the  school- 
mistress served  the  dinner  to  them.  But  the  plan  was 
neither  popular  nor  successful  in  its  working,  and  eventually 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  We  are  told,  on  reliable 
authority,  that  the  schools  in  which  these  meals  were 
provided  were  "  nick-named,"  so  that  respectable  children 
disliked  attending  the  classes  ;  the  parents  considered  the 
free  meals  degrading,  "  although  the  children  did  not  mind 
eating  the  soup."  "  It  seems,"  writes  a  lady  from  Ghent, 
"  that  Flemish  working  men  are  proud  in  their  way,  and 
will  not  allow  their  children  to  receive  a  meal  as  long  as 
they  have  a  bit  of  bread  to  share  with  them." 

In  the  par  excellence  charitable  country  of  France  the 
care  of  the  poor  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  generosity  of 
the  public.  Deserted  children  and  insane  persons  alone 
have  a  recognised  claim  upon  the  State  purse.  In  most 
towns  there  are  associations  of  charity,  called  the  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance,  supported  partly  by  "  certain  taxes  on 
concerts  and  public  amusements,"  supplemented  by 
subscriptions  from  the  Municipal  Council.  The  local 
associations  are  under  the  management  of  the  city 
authorities  ;  the  maire  is  the  president,  and  he  is  assisted 
by  twelve  volunteer  administrators.  Each  parish  has  its 
committee  of  ladies  of  charity,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  cure,  distribute  aid  to  the  necessitous  poor.  The  gifts 
consist  of  fuel,  food,  and  sometimes  clothes ;  these  are 
generally  to  the  parents  of  poor  children  at  their  own 
homes.  Necessitous  children  are  provided  for  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  religious 
societies,  and  donations  from  the  charitable  and  rich. 

In  the  communal  or  elementary  schools  education 
is    everywhere    free.      Where    the    children  live  a  long 
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distance  from  school,  or  when  it  is  inclement  weather, 
they  are  allowed  to  bring  their  dinners  with  them.  Many 
schools  have  dining-rooms  attached,  fitted  with  movable 
tables,  where  the  children  can  sit  and  eat  their  food. 
Arrangements  are  sometimes  made  by  which  the  pupils 
can  have  their  meals  warmed  or  cooked  by  the  concierges. 
As  a  rule  in  France,  except  in  Paris,  the  children  seldom, 
if  ever,  remain  at  school  at  mid-day,  they  generally  go 
home  and  have  their  meals  with  their  parents.  French 
children  are  not  difficult  to  please  with  regard  to  their 
menu,  which  usually  consists  of  a  little  soup,  a  little  bread, 
and  a  little  fruit.  In  most  towns  the  pupils  can  purchase 
a  satisfying  meal  for  a  very  low  sum. 

In  each  of  the  arrondissements  of  Paris  there  is  an 
office  of  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance^  from  whence  the 
parents  of  necessitous  children  can  obtain  relief  for  their 
little  ones,  if  they  are  unable  to  purchase  food  for  them. 
The  plan  generally  adopted  for  providing  meals  for  school 
children,  is  to  have  them  prepared  at  the  cantines  scolairesy 
or  school  kitchens.  The  first  of  these  useful  institutions 
was  opened  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  each  of  the  twenty  divisions  of 
Paris.  They  were  organised  with  the  object  of  providing, 
at  a  small  charge,  a  warm  and  wholesome  meal  for 
children  attending  the  communal  schools.  Pupils,  how- 
ever, are  not  obliged  to  purchase  the  dinners  provided 
for  them.  In  cases  where  the  parents  prefer  the  children 
to  bring  their  food  from  home,  the  cantiniere  is  required 
to  warm  or  cook  it  for  them  gratuitously. 

The  well-known  economic  methods  of  cooking  pursued 
by  the  French  allow  them  to  prepare  tasty  and  nutritious 
dishes  from  materials  which  in  England  are  thrown  away 
as  worthless.    This  considerably  lessens  the  expense  of 
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providing  meals,  and  enables  them  to  be  sold  at  a  lower 
cost  than  would  be  possible  in  this  country. 

The  food  supplied  at  the  cantines  consists  of  three 
courses — soup,  meat  and  vegetables — the  children  generally 
bringing  their  own  bread  from  home.  The  charge  is  a 
penny,  or  a  halfpenny  for  vegetables  alone  ;  but  differences 
of  price  occur  in  the  various  districts.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  provisions  cost  more  in  some 
localities  than  in  others,  or  that  the  amount  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  is  less.  In  a  few  districts  the  rate  has  been 
raised  to  three  halfpence,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  that  sum. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  dinners  the  children  present  bons, 
or  copper  counters,  to  the  cantiniere  in  charge.  These  bons 
are  not  purchased  at  the  school,  but  are  sold  to  the  parents 
hy  the  directors  or  directresses.  The  counters  cannot  be 
disposed  of  by  the  parents,  since  only  the  children  can 
present  them,  and  no  strangers  are  allowed  in  the  can- 
tines. 

The  office  of  cantiniere  is  filled  by  a  paid  agent,  who 
is  responsible  not  only  for  the  preparation,  but  also  for  the 
purchase  of  the  food.  The  ingredients  for  the  dinners  are 
bought  wholesale,  under  the  supervision  of  the  directors, 
who  pay  the  bills  on  the  production  of  the  invoices.  The 
directors  also  certify  that  the  distribution  of  food  is  made 
both  regularly  and  correctly. 

These  institutions  are  not  by  any  means  self-support- 
ing, and  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  falls  upon  the 
Municipality  of  Paris.  The  remainder  is  provided  from 
private  sources,  either  by  subscriptions  from  societies,  or 
gifts  from  charitable  citizens. 

During  the  year  1888,  28,228  portions  were  distributed 
at  a  total  expense  of  f.482,457.25,  while  the  number 
of  portions  paid  for  by  the  pupils  amounted  to  only 
15,965. 
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The  different  methods  of  management  pursued  in  the 
various  districts  was  at  one  time  the  cause  of  much  friction 
in  the  working  of  the  plan.  Last  year  (1889)  it  was 
decided  that  all  differences  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
can  tines  scolaires  should  be  submitted  to  the  Municipality, 
and  decided  upon  by  that  body. 

The  question  of  free  dinners  had  for  some  time  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  a  complete  system  of  dinner-giving.  All 
the  children  were  to  profit  by  this  arrangement,  by  which, 
whether  able  to  pay  or  not,  they  were  to  obtain  gratuitous 
food.  The  plan,  however,  met  with  much  opposition,  and 
ultimately  it  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  reasons  against 
the  movement  was  that  of  the  enormous  annual  expense — • 
estimated  at  2,850,000  francs  — it  would  entail  upon  the 
Parisian  budget.  It  was  also  urged  that  relieving  the 
parents  from  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their 
children  could  not  but  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the 
moral  character  of  both.  Having  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  the  Municipality  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
confreres  were  right.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  only 
necessitous  children  should  have  the  benefit  of  free  meals. 
This,  it  was  calculated,  would  involve  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Children  whose  parents  have  had  their  names  entered 
on  the  relief  lists  of  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  are  able 
to  obtain  bons  from  the  administrators  of  that  charity, 
entitling  them  to  free  meals. 

Occasionally  there  are  cases  where  children,  whose 
parents  have  not  had  their  names  enrolled,  appear  to  be 
in  need  of  nourishing  food.  The  directors  of  the  cantines 
scolaires  make  inquiries  into  the  home  circumstances  of 
these  hungry  children.  The  facts  are  then  laid  before 
the  maire  and  a  committee,  for  their  final  decision.  We 
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are  informed  that  the  application  is  seldom  refused,  and 
the  children  are  generally  furnished  with  lions,  by  which 
they  can  obtain  meals  at  the  cantines. 

The  Municipality  have,  however,  wisely  determined 
that  no  difference  shall  be  made  between  those  who  pay 
for  their  dinners  and  those  who  are  unable  to  do  so. 
The  bans  are  all  made  exactly  alike.  Thus  the  children 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  are  not  really  known  even 
among  their  fellow-students  ;  the  canti?iiere  herself  is  not 
aware  whether  the  parents  have  purchased  the  dinners  or 
whether  they  are  free  gifts  from  the  public  purse. 

As  a  rule,  the  elementary  schools  in  Paris  only  contain 
about  four  hundred  pupils,  and  the  number  in  each  class 
is  not  generally  more  than  fifty.  It  would  appear  from 
the  smallness  of  the  schools  that  the  teachers,  having 
so  few  children  under  their  charge,  would  be  able  to 
judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  family  circumstances  of 
the  pupils.  The  Municipality,  however,  do  not  allow 
their  teachers  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter,  and  prefer 
to  carry  out  their  own  method  of  arrangement.  It  is 
considered  that  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers 
the  gift  or  refusal  of  meals  would  place  them  in  an 
awkward  position  with  regard  to  the  parents, 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors,  we  learn,  are  unanimous 
in  describing  the  good  effects  of  these  warm  and  regular 
meals  upon  the  attendance  and  appearance  of  the  scholars. 
It  is  also  stated  that  "  in  distributing  substantial  nourish- 
ment to  the  Parisian  children,  too  often  weakened  by  the 
insanitary  condition  of  their  homes,  the  cantines  do  not 
only  bring  immediate  and  momentary  relief,  but  they 
raise  the  level  of  the  public  health." 

The  cantines  are  more  especially  intended  for  the  use 
of  children  attending  the  communal  or  public  elementary 
schools.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  only 
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comprise  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  Paris,  the  remaining 
third  are  educated  by  Catholics,  in  their  own  schools  and 
at  their  own  expense.  These  institutions  are  for  the  most 
part  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  charitable 
persons.  Here  the  children  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
education,  food,  and  often  clothes,  and  sometimes  an 
industrial  training. 

Besides  numerous  private  religious  societies  for  feeding 
poor  children  in  connection  with  their  parents,  the  Jewish 
community  largely  contributes  to  the  relief  of  the  hungry. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  portions  are 
distributed  each  year,  at  a  cost  to  the  "  Committee  of 
Jewish  Relief"  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  The 
portions  consist  of  good  soup  and  bread,  for  which  the  sum 
of  one  penny  is  charged,  or  one  halfpenny  for  soup  alone. 
The  food  is  given  only  on  the  production  of  coupons, 
which  in  this  case  appear  to  answer  to  our  soup  tickets  in 
England.  We  learn  that  this  privilege  of  obtaining  a  meal 
has  been  much  abused  ;  many  applicants  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  tickets,  or  exchanging  them  for  other 
articles,  and  the  committee  seems  to  repent  of  having 
established  this  form  of  relief. 

There  is  yet  another  and  better  way  in  which  the 
Parisian  children  are  helped.  The  Municipality  annually 
rewards  deserving  children  from  the  public  elementary 
schools  by  giving  them  summer  treats.  These  excursions 
take  place  in  August,  when  the  children  have  their 
holidays.  The  happy  little  folks,  after  much  anticipatory 
delight,  are  lifted  out  of  their  everv-day  world,  and  trans- 
ported to  delightful  old  French  towns.  On  all  sides  they 
meet  with  picturesque  houses  and  historical  monuments, 
whose  every  stone  appeals  to  their  lively  sense  of 
patriotism.  Others  who  live  in  towns  are  sent  in  another 
direction,  and  find  themselves  among  country  scenes,  where 
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they  can  revel  in  the  beauty  of  la  belle  France.  At  the  end 
of  the  holiday  the  little  excursionists  return  to  their  homes 
with  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  with  all  the 
appearance  of  renewed  health  and  vigour,  which  testify  to 
the  enjoyment  the  children  have  received  during  those 
red-letter  days. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  our  German  neighbours  and 
see  what  they  are  doing  to  help  the  little  ones.  Here,  as 
in  Austria,  we  find  the  compulsory  school  laws  very  rigidly 
enforced,  and  parents  are  fined  for  continued  absences  of 
their  children.  With  the  exception  of  this  (general)  law  the 
control  of  the  educational  machinery  and  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  poor  children  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  different  States.  In  this  country  there  are  no  special 
organisations  for  feeding  school  children  apart  from  help 
given  to  their  parents.  If  these  are  in  need  they  may 
obtain  out-of-door  relief,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  money, 
from  the  Town  Corporations.  In  some  cases  poor  children 
attending  elementary  schools  are  boarded-out  to  private 
persons,  the  foster-parent  receiving  payment  from  the 
Corporations  of  their  respective  towns.  Catholic  and 
evangelical  institutions  receive  many  poor  children,  and 
educate,  feed  and  clothe  them  from  contributed  funds.  In 
towns  where  the  communal  schools  are  not  free,  as  in 
Cologne,  poor  children  are  sent  to  schools  especially  built 
for  them.  In  these  they  receive  food  and  sometimes 
clothing.  In  Wurtemberg,  where  education  is  gratuitous, 
there  are  various  societies  for  clothing  poor  children — 
especially  on  the  day  of  their  confirmation — but  no  food 
is  given.  Arrangements  have  lately  been  made  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  to  establish  public  kitchens  on  the 
plan  of  the  cuisines  populaires  of  Switzerland.  Cookery 
classes  are  held  for  children  —  quite  apart  from  the 
school — where  they  go  through  a  course  of  useful  and 
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economic  cooking,  something  similar  to  that  taught  in 
the  Board  Schools  of  London.  So  well,  we  are  informed, 
have  the  classes  answered,  that  they  can  supply  a  tasty 
and  nourishing  dinner  for  less  than  threepence,  and  this 
low  charge  allows  a  varied  menu.  It  is  not,  however, 
self-supporting,  for  we  learn  that  the  expense  of  teaching 
and  plant  is  defrayed  by  private  charitable  persons,  sup- 
plemented by  donations  from  the  Corporation.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Germany  the  labouring  man's 
appetite  is  more  easily  appeased  than  that  of  an  English 
workman,  who  considers  steak  or  beef  to  be  indispensable 
for  his  nourishment.  The  German  is  generally  satisfied 
with  a  dish  of  potatoes  and  lard,  with  a  few  slices  of  rye 
bread  and  an  occasional  sausage. 

In  Berlin,  we  rind  no  separate  aid  is  given  to  poor 
children,  but  there  exists  a  system  of  feeding  by  which 
they  can  share  meals  with  their  parents  at  home.  These 
are  not  soup  kitchens,  but  centres,  in  which  the  food  is 
prepared  principally  by  ladies  who  form  the  committee, 
and  we  learn  that  thousands  of  poor  persons  receive  their 
meals  at  the  hands  of  these  kind  donors. 

In  North  Germany,  where  wages  are  exceptionally  low, 
large  public  kitchens  have  been  established,  where  children 
may  obtain  cheap  and  nourishing  meals,  but  these  are 
shared  with  their  parents.  At  Kiel,  there  is  a  system 
established  resembling  that  at  Berlin,  and  also  managed 
by  a  committee  of  ladies.  Meals  of  soup  and  bread  are 
provided,  and  occasionally  a  little  meat  is  given — but  not 
to  children  apart  from  their  parents.  These  frequently 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  obtaining  dinners, 
as  many  as  six  hundred  applying  each  day. 

In  some  of  the  large  towns  meals  are  given  to  poor 
children  in  the  winter,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
teachers   of  the    elementary   schools.     The   expense  is 
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defrayed  by  the  municipal  authority,  supplemented  by 
gifts  and  subscriptions  from  private  persons.  The  food 
consists  of  rye  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables 
cooked  generally  in  the  form  of  soup.  This  is  prepared 
in  large  fixed  boilers,  and  served  to  the  children  by  kindly 
volunteers.  The  dinner  is  given  in  a  special  room  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  school  building.  Societies 
resembling  our  too  little  valued  Charity  Organisation 
Society  have  been  lately  established  in  Germany.  They 
have  been  most  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  save 
poor  children  from  suffering  privations,  by  helping  their 
parents  to  support  them  by  their  own  industry.  Some 
of  the  committees  are  composed  of  ladies  of  wealth 
and  position  ;  they  each  limit  the  number  of  their  cases 
to  four.  By  adopting  this  plan  they  are  able  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  causes  and 
extent  of  distress  of  the  families  under  their  charge. 
When  assistance  is  needed  it  is  given  in  the  form  of 
clothing,  fuel,  food  and  money — and  with  these  is  given 
that  personal  encouragement  and  sympathy  which  is  the 
highest  form  of  charity.  We  learn  that  the  result  of  this 
system  has  been  that  the  number  of  relieved  poor  de- 
clined in  twelve  years  from  4,000  to  1,062,  and  the 
expenditure  from  £8,932  to  £3,860. 

All  these  institutions,  as  it  will  be  seen,  help  children 
only  in  common  with  their  parents.  The  whole  country 
is  divided  into  unions  helped  by  the  religious  institutions, 
social  societies,  and  Municipal  Corporations.  Statistics 
prove  that  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  number 
of  relieved  poor  in  Germany  is  far  below  that  of  the 
British  Isles,  "which,"  writes  an  eminent  authority  on 
these  matters,  "  will  account,  perhaps,  for  the  absence  of 
any  general  organised  system  of  feeding  poor  and 
necessitous  children  in  this  country." 
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In  Switzerland,  every  canton  has  its  own  method  of 
relieving  poor  children,  either  in  common  with  their  parents 
or  separately.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  school 
is  compulsory  everywhere  in  this  country.  The  Swiss  are 
very  proud  of  their  schools,  and  though  they  are  a  thrifty 
people  they  do  not  think  one-third  of  the  public  money 
is  too  much  to  bestow  on  education.  The  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  free,  though  a  small  charge  is  made 
where  parents  can  afford  to  pay.  They  are,  however 
expected  to  provide  their  children  with  materials  for 
school  use.  There  is  not  in  this  country  that  class  of 
uncared-for  looking  children  so  often  met  with  in  English 
schools.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  large  towns,  but  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
require  separate  establishments.  Children  of  all  classes 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  mingle  without 
distinction  with  their  lowlier  neighbours.  Many  of  the 
pupils  do  not  live  near  the  school,  but  have  to  walk  long 
distances  from  their  homes. 

In  some  of  the  cantons,  where  the  population  is  sparsely 
scattered,  the  country  schools  are  closed  during  the  winter 
months.  The  little  people  are  glad  when  their  long 
holiday  is  at  an  end,  and  when,  on  a  spring  morning,  the 
school  doors  are  open  at  seven  o'clock,  they  are  ready  to 
go  to  their  places.  Children  who  live  in  outlying  hamlets 
are  unable  to  go  home  to  eat  their  dinners.  They  there- 
fore bring  the  food  with  them,  and  spend  the  dinner-time 
which  is  of  three  hours'  duration,  at  the  school.  Swiss 
children,  unless  they  belong  to  the  better  class,  seldom  or 
ever  eat  meat.  At  their  homes  the  menu  generally  com- 
prises— soup,  potatoes,  bread,  and  sour  wine  or  milk.  At 
school  their  frugal  repast  consists  of  black  bread  with  a 
little  fruit  or  milk,  or  more  often  water  from  the  spring. 
At  two  o'clock  they  resume  their  studies  for  two  hours, 
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and  are  then  ready  to  start  on  their  homeward  way.  A 
merry  journey  this  is  to  the  healthy  Swiss  children  ;  the 
boys  run  races  and  sing  snatches  of  school  songs,  while 
the  girls  walk  along  more  soberly,  knitting  nearly  all  the 
time,  for  their  industrious  fingers  are  seldom  idle. 

Owing  to  the  general  absence  of  extreme  poverty 
in  this  country,  and  partly  because  the  population  in 
several  of  the  cantons  is  small,  the  question  of  feed- 
ing school  children  has  not  attracted  much  attention. 
That  is  to  say,  there  are — except  in  Geneva — no  organised 
plans  for  giving  meals  to  necessitous  children  apart  from 
their  parents.  The  feeding  is  not  included  in  the 
educational  system,  but  is  left,  as  a  rule,  to  private  charity 
or  masonic  societies. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  the  schools  appears  to 
be,  that  the  meals  are  prepared  by  the  caretaker,  and 
sold  to  the  children  for  about  twopence-halfpenny.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions 
in  Geneva,  the  meals  in  that  canton  are  expected  to  be 
threepence  this  winter  (1890).  The  materials  are  sup- 
plied by  charitable  persons,  and  even  then  the  plan  is 
not  self-supporting.  Although  the  room  and  the  care- 
taker are  provided  by  the  Municipality,  yet  we  learn 
that  voluntary  subscriptions  are  needed  to  cover  the 
general  expenses.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
purchase  the  dinners.  And  although  these  give  the  full 
value  for  the  meals,  the  sum  realised  does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  those  distributed  gratuitously. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  methods  of  providing 
mid-day  meals  for  children  who,  for  various  reasons, 
remain  at  school  during  the  dinner-time,  was  at  length 
brought  before  the  Municipality  of  Geneva.  These 
children,  almost   without   exception,   belong  to  families 
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who  are  too  poor,  or  too  busy,  or  too  indolent  to  attend 
to  their  children.  These  little  people  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  and  only  go  home  to 
sleep — family  life,  therefore,  is  almost  unknown  to  them. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a 
general  system  of  feeding  school  children,  similar,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  cantines  scolaires  of  Paris. 

Accordingly,  school  kitchens,  or  diners  scolaires,  as 
they  were  called,  were  opened  during  the  winter  of 
1887-8,  at  a  cost  to  the  Municipality  and  suburban 
authorities  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs.  The 
expenses  of  the  necessary  plant,  cooking  ranges,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  dining  rooms,  were  defrayed  by  the 
Municipality. 

The  food  is  prepared  by  the  caretaker,  or,  in  some 
schools,  by  a  woman  especially  engaged  for  the  purpose. 
These  receive  a  salary  of  from  one  franc  to  a  franc  and 
a  half  a  day.  The  dinners  are  served  in  a  long  room 
or  hall — sometimes  in  a  class-room.  Teachers  are  chosen 
by  the  Municipality  to  superintend  the  children  during  the 
dinner-time,  and  are  paid  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  children,  as  a  rule,  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  diners  scolaires,  the 
better  class  invariably  going  home  to  their  meal. 

The  menu  is  a  much  more  elaborate  one  than  that 
provided  for  the  Parisian  school  children.  It  includes 
meat  and  vegetables,  soup  and  meat,  or  soup  arid 
vegetables.  M.  le  Directenr  a" Instruction  pnblique  at 
Geneva  writes  :  "  It  often  occurs  that  benevolent  people 
send  some  dainties,  such  as  fruit,  biscuits,  etc.,  to  enliven 
the  meal." 

In  this  canton,  which  contains  over  thirty  thousand 
persons  belonging  to  the  French  colony,  "there  is  an 
entire  absence,"  says  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
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"  of  vagrant  or  destitute  children."  Of  poor  children,  and 
necessitous  children,  every  canton  has  its  share,  and 
Geneva  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  meals,  receive 
them  gratuitously.  Classes  of  necessitous  children  were 
at  one  time  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  school 
kitchens  daily,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  in  order  to  have  their  dinners.  From  four  to  five 
o'clock  was  the  time  afterwards  fixed  upon  for  the  meal. 

A  law  has  recently  been  passed  to  provide  all  poor 
children  gratuitously  with  food  every  day,  and  to  maintain 
the  diners  scolaires  almost  entirely  from  the  public  funds. 
The  children  need  not  go  home  at  all  in  the  dinner-time, 
but  may  share  the  meal  and  the  games  with  those  who  are 
able  to  purchase  their  dinners.  Where  these  are  given  to 
children,  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  its  being  known 
that  they  are  objects  of  charity.  The  scheme  differs  from 
that  carried  out  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  in  several 
important  respects.  The  cantines  scolaires  have  a  universal 
system  of  coupons  which  are  identical,  and  thus  it  is 
impossible  for  the  scholars  or  cantiniere  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  do,  and  those  who  cannot  pay  for  their 
dinners.  Consequently  there  is  little  loss  of  self-respect  to 
those  who  are  obliged  to  receive  the  dinner  as  a  gift. 
Again,  the  cantines  scolaires  are  intended  only  for  those 
children  attending  the  elementary  schools  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  no  strangers  are  admitted  at  all.  In 
Geneva,  however,  the  children  are  sent  to  the  cuisines 
populaires,  where  they  have  their  food  in  common  with 
their  adult  neighbours. 

The  cuisines  populaires  do  not  only  exist  in  Geneva. 
For  some  years  they  have  been  established  in  Basle, 
St.  Gall,  Neuchatel  and  Zurich.  Everywhere  they  have 
been  most  successful  in  their  operation,  and  even  quite 
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small  villages  in  Switzerland  boast  of  their  cuisine 
populaire.  Here  children  and  adults  alike  may  obtain 
a  good  meal  at  a  very  low  charge.  The  accounts  of  food 
served  to  children  are  not  kept  separately,  and  thus  it  is 
impossible  to  give  statistics  as  far  as  they  concern  children 
alone. 

A  complete  dinner  may  be  obtained  for  sixty  centimes, 
or  portions  may  be  purchased  at  the  following  rates  : — 
Soup,  three  halfpence  ;  vegetables,  one  penny  ;  meat,  two- 
pence-halfpenny ;  bread,  a  farthing  ;  and  wine,  a  penny 
a  glass.  No  beer  or  liquors  are  sold,  and  wine  is  only 
supplied  with  the  food — never  separately.  The  cuisines 
populaires  are  open  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  in  the  evening.  Between  the  usual  meal-times  cold 
food  may  be  bought,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  any 
portions  that  are  left  are  distributed  to  the  poor  who  wait 
for  the  scraps.  No  credit  whatever  is  given.  The  meals 
are  paid  for  in  advance  ;  the  working  men  generally  give 
the  money  on  the  previous  day.  Those  who  have  families 
purchase  the  number  of  portions  required  for  each  member. 
There  is  no  evidence,  we  are  assured,  of  any  harm  being 
done  to  family  life  by  this  arrangement  of  publicly  pro- 
cured meals.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  both 
children  and  parents  are  aware  that  it  is  a  business,  and 
not  a  charitable  institution.  It  is  conducted  on  strictly 
financial  principles,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  bouchee 
de pain  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  soup  kitchens  of 
England  and  the  United  States  ;  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  not  a  mere  speculative  concern,  on  the  other,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  cloak  indiscriminate  charity  under 
the  guise  of  food  sold  at  less  than  cost  price.  The 
administrators  of  the  cuisines  populaires  buy  goods  of  the 
best  quality,  and  at  wholesale  prices,  and  they  sell  at 
sums  which  more  than  cover  the  expenses  of  plant  and 
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cooking.  It  is  this  co-operation,  together  with  the  im- 
proved cooking  apparatus,  which  makes  the  institution  so 
eminently  successful.  The  plan  adopted  of  having  a 
limited  menu  prevents  any  appreciable  interference  with 
the  business  of  those  persons  who  keep  restaurants. 
There  is  another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  these 
public  kitchens — too  important  to  be  overlooked.  They 
afford  opportunities  for  children  to  have  their  meals  in 
common  with  their  parents,  either  at  home,  or  at  the 
cuisines  populaires.  In  France,  where  these  kitchens  have 
been  established,  they  have  been  most  successful,  In 
Nancy,  during  the  year  1887,  no  less  than  839,675  portions 
were  sold.  The  prices,  which  differed  but  little  from  those 
in  Switzerland,  were  as  follows  : — Meat,  twopence  ;  soup, 
one  penny  ;  vegetables,  a  penny  ;  bread,  a  penny  ;  and 
wine,  a  penny. 

Institutions  of  this  kind,  if  established  in  England, 
would  do  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  feed  the 
children.  If,  instead  of  a  glass  of  wine,  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  licence  to  supply  a  glass  of  beer  with 
the  dinners  for  working  men,  it  would  prevent  them  from 
acquiring  the  habit  of  going  to  the  public-house.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  London  for  men  who  are  working  at  a 
distance  from  home — such  as  house-painters  and  paper- 
hangers — to  have  their  dinners  at  the  public-houses  near 
their  work.  They  usually  provide  themselves  with  steak, 
which  is  cooked  free  of  charge  on  the  condition  that  they 
purchase  beer  to  drink  with  their  meal.  The  money  the 
men  pay  for  their  steak  and  unlimited  supplies  of  beer 
would,  if  spent  at  the  cuisines  populaires,  provide  sufficient 
food  for  all  their  families.  As  long  as  workmen  feel  that 
they  are  having  the  value,  and  a  generous  value  only,  for 
their  money,  they  will  not  object  to  purchase  the  food  at 
the  public  kitchens — only  another  name  will  have  to  be 
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found  for  them.  It  is  the  stigma  of  charity  attached  to 
soup  kitchens  which  makes  them,  as  a  rule,  to  be  shunned 
by  the  deserving  poor.  If  conducted  on  the  same  business 
principles  as  in  Switzerland  and  France,  the  cuisines  popu- 
lates cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful  and  successful. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  institutions  being  a  financial 
success,  and  in  fact  they  have  not  only  been  able  to  meet 
all  expenses,  but  to  acquire  a  surplus  with  which  to 
establish  others  elsewhere.  The  cuisine  populaire  of 
Geneva  started  with  the  modest  capital  of  100,000  francs, 
and  they  have  now  (1889)  25,000  francs  in  reserve.  The 
cuisine  populaire  of  Chaux-de-fonds  has  just  published  its 
twelfth  report.  According  to  statements  contained  in  the 
Chronique  Neuchdteloise,  of  March  of  this  year,  it  has  been 
most  successful.  Both  from  a  philanthropic  and  financial 
point  of  view  it  has  achieved  brilliant  results,  the  last  year's 
work  being  particularly  remunerative.  A  new  departure 
has  been  made  in  this  canton  from  the  general  rule  of  the 
cuisines  populaires,  which  is  not  altogether  a  wise  one. 

The  commune  having  placed  20,000  francs  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  institution,  it  was  decided  to  expend  part  of 
that  sum  in  giving  gratuitous  portions  to  the  deserving  poor. 
Accordingly,  during  the  year  1889,  they  distributed  8,000 
portions  without  requiring  any  payment,  and,  in  addition, 
fed  such  poor  children  as  were  selected  by  the  Commissioji 
des  Soupes  Scolaires.  The  total  annual  receipts  amounted 
to  nearly  140,000  francs,  and  the  number  of  portions  sold 
exceeded  700,000.  "  These  statistics  dispense  with  all 
comment." 

With  the  exception  of  diners  scolaires,  there  are  no 
public  organisations  in  Neuchatel  for  feeding  poor  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools.  There  are  several 
institutions  conducted  by  private  charitable  persons,  who 
either  feed  the  children  or  give  them  coupons  by  which 
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they  may  obtain  a  meal  or  meals  at  the  public  kitchen. 
Some  localities  have  a  poor-box,  in  which  funds  are 
especially  contributed  for  this  purpose.  Children  who  live 
a  long  distance  from  the  school  can  purchase  portions  at 
the  cuisines  populaires  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four 
pence  a  day.  This  appears  rather  a  large  sum  to  expend 
on  a  child's  dinner,  as  compared  with  the  wages  of  an 
ordinary  Swiss  workman,  whose  earnings  average  from 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings  a  day. 

In  Berne,  where  the  Corporation  is  possessed  of  much 
valuable  property,  there  is,  after  paying  the  necessary 
municipal  expenses,  a  large  margin  left  for  charitable 
purposes.  Indeed,  the  authorities  have  been  especially 
generous  to  the  children  of  the  canton.  Not  only  have  the 
annual  school  fees  of  one  shilling  and  eightpence  been 
freely  remitted  in  each  case  of  poverty,  but  the  scholars 
themselves  have  been  well  cared  for.  The  children  in  this 
canton,  as,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  Switzerland,  are  very 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  school  ;  bad  weather  is  never 
an  excuse  for  staying  away.  On  wet  days  they  run  along 
under  the  Laub'en,  or  covered  arcades,  which  line  the  two 
principal  streets  of  Berne,  and  which  form  a  continuous 
umbrella  for  the  children.  Those  who  live  far  from  the 
school  stay  during  the  dinner  time,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  teacher.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  as 
in  the  other  cantons,  by  the  aid  of  private  charity,  to 
feed  the  poorest  of  the  children  at  the  school.  The  Muni- 
cipality grant  the  free  use  of  the  dining-room  and  furniture, 
and  also  pay  for  the  necessary  supervision  of  the  children. 
Between  the  years  1865  — 1886  we  learn  that  7,738  children 
were  fed  and  clothed,  at  an  expense  of  about  £1,600,  from 
private  sources. 

The  liberality  displayed  towards  poor  children  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  is,  however  surpassed  by  that  of  Vaud. 
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This  canton  eclipses  Geneva,  Neuchatel  and  Zurich,  in  the 
generosity  of  its  public  supplies  to  necessitous  scholars. 
The  education  is  free,  except  where  parents  can  afford  the 
annual  charge  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the 
commune.  Public  aid  is  freely  given  both  for  food  and 
clothing,  for  poor  or  indigent  children,  who  receive  their 
education  in  common  with  their  wealthier  neighbours. 

In  the  canton  of  Zurich,  also,  the  communal,  or  elemen- 
tary schools,  appear  to  have  had  generous  aid  from  the 
State.  They  are  free  to  all  classes  of  children,  although 
the  same  rule  as  to  their  neat  appearance  holds  good  here, 
as  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  earnings  of  a  working 
man,  in  this  canton,  do  not  average  more  than  three 
shillings  and  eightpence  a  day.  We  learn,  however,  that  it 
is  quite  an  exceptional  occurrence  to  meet  a  ragged  child. 
In  this  canton  there  are  established  those  useful  institu- 
tions, the  cuisines  popiriaires,  and  thither  the  children  run 
in  the  dinner-time,  to  procure  the  meal  which  circum- 
stances prevent  them  from  having  at  home. 

No  system  of  school  dinners  has  been  set  on  foot  in 
Vaud.  "  There  are  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
suburbs,"  writes  H.I.M.  consul,  "soup  kitchens,  where 
adults  as  well  as  children  are  fed,  either  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee,  or  on  the  production  of  a  ticket.  In  the  country, 
where  children  have,  sometimes,  a  long  way  to  go  to  school, 
arrangements  for  giving  a  mid-day  meal  to  the  poor  ones 
exist  here  and  there.  But  they  are  not  general,  and  have 
everywhere  the  character  of  private  charity."  The  dinner, 
of  which  mention  has  been  made,  consists  of  soup  and 
bread,  which  are  given  without  payment  to  children  who 
are  known  to  be  in  need  of  food. 

Thus  in  Switzerland,  as  in  France,  the  same  rule  appears 
to  be  universal.  Dinners  are  supplied  at  the  schools  or 
kitchens,  at  a  moderate  cost,  for  those  children  who  can 
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purchase  them  ;  while  they  are  provided  gratuitously  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
by  subscriptions  from  the  charitable.  But  the  method  of 
relief  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
generally  connected  with  industrial  work. 

Education  is  free  in  all  the  schools  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  to  all  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  no  legislative 
measure  which  compels  parents,  who  do  not  decently  clothe 
their  children,  to  send  them  to  the  public  schools.  In 
some  States  of  the  Union  a  residence  of  over  a  mile  from 
the  school  relieves  parents  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
children's  attendance.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  children.  No  pupils  are 
admitted  "unless  they  are  neat  and  clean."  Thus,  on 
entering  a  public  school,  the  European  visitor  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  untidy  and  ragged  class 
of  children  found  in  our  own  schools — those  of  Switzerland 
excepted. 

In  order  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  school  law,  the  Howard  Society  of 
New  York,  and  kindred  institutions  in  other  States,  provide 
suitable  clothes  for  poor  scholars.  Even  with  this  assist- 
ance school  life  in  the  United  States  is  very  limited,  and 
only  reaches  an  average  of  three  years  !  In  large  cities 
like  New  York  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  poor  and 
uneducated  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
people  are  constantly  changing  their  lodgings,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  children  never  enter  a  public  school  at  all. 
In  eighty- six  of  these  large  centres  of  population  it  was 
found  that  one-third  of  the  children  would  grow  up  without 
having  received  any  instruction  whatever,  but  for  the  aid 
of  voluntary  institutions.  In  addition  to  these  absentees, 
there  is  another  class  of  children  whom  the  school  system 
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of  the  United  States  fails  to  reach — the  poor  children 
whose  parents  live  in  tenement  houses.  These  children 
form  a  class  between  the  working  class  and  the  vagrant  or 
destitute  children  who,  in  this  country,  would  come  under 
the  Poor  Laws.  These  are  generally  taken  in  hand  by 
religious  communities  or  charitable  associations,  which  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  public  school  system  or  manage- 
ment. These  institutions  do  not  correspond  to  our  Ragged 
Schools,  but  are  day  industrial  schools  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term.  They  are  not,  however,  certified  by  the  State, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  entirely  free  from  State  aid.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Legislature  has  always  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  these  institutions.  The  schools 
are  supported  in  each  State  by  the  various  religious  or 
charitable  societies  to  which  they  belong.  Each  association 
provides  one  or  more  schools  out  of  its  own  funds.  In 
these  day  industrial  schools  the  children  are  always  fed, 
and,  where  it  is  considered  necessary,  clothed.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  elementary  education,  scholars  receive  a 
sound  industrial  training,  which  they  would  not  obtain  in 
the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children,  we  are  informed,  have  been 
taught  in  these  schools  the  elements  of  success  in  after 
life — "  to  be  clean,  orderly,  respectful,  industrious,  honest, 
and  pure."  They  are  compelled  to  leave  the  schools  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  but  not  before  they  have 
received  a  thoroughly  practical  education.  This  enables 
them  to  gain  an  honest,  independent  livelihood  anywhere. 
We  are  told  that  these  children  afterwards  form  a  most 
respectable  class  of  society.  The  schools  are  deservedly 
popular  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  only,  as  a  rule,  the 
very  poor  who  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  they 
confer.  Public  opinion  among  the  children  of  the  working 
classes   is   so   strong  with  regard   to   receiving  gifts  of 
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clothing  or  food,  that  those  attending  the  mission  schools 
are  taunted  in  the  streets  with  going  to  "  soup  schools." 
In  addition  to  the  day  industrial  mission  schools,  there 
are  the  creches,  or  day  nurseries,  which  are  founded  and 
supported  by  private  charity.  Like  the  other  institutions 
of  which  mention  has  been  made,  these  schools  are  entirely 
distinct  from  the  public  school  system. 

The  common  schools  in  New  York  are  supported  by 
the  State,  and  not  by  the  Central  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, as  might  be  supposed.  "  The  school  law  in  New 
York,"  says  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  only  requires  a  year  of 
twenty-eight  weeks,  and  a  child's  obligation  to  attend 
school  is  satisfied  by  an  attendance  of  but  fourteen  weeks, 
eight  of  which  must  be  consecutive."  The  children  of 
tenement  houses,  who  do  not,  or,  for  various  reasons,  cannot 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools,  are  cared  for  by 
private  voluntary  agencies.* 

Besides  twenty-eight  benevolent  associations  for  be- 
friending necessitous  children  in  New  York,  a  number  of 
day  industrial  schools  have  been  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  These  institutions  are  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  various  charitable  and  religious  bodies 
by  whom  they  are  supported. 

The  "  Children's  Aid  Society,"  founded  thirty-six  years 
ago  by  the  "  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,"  has  had  a  most  successful  career  of  usefulness. 

It  has  opened,  and  still  supports,  in  New  York  alone, 
twenty-one  day  and  twelve  night  schools.  The  daily 
average  attendance  in  these  schools  is  seventy  in  the 
smallest,  to  five  hundred  in  the  largest,  making  a  total 
average  of  4,105  children. 


*  Out  of  385,000  only  270,000  are  enrolled.  The  average  attendance  at 
public  schools  is  no  higher  than  132,00b. 
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The  scholars  are  given  a  mid-day  meal  of  bread  and 
molasses  by  the  society,  but  generally  they  fare  more 
sumptuously.  Private  individuals  connected  with  the 
association  provide  hot  dinners  for  the  children  at  a 
cost  of  three  cents  per  child.  The  food  is  either  purchased 
wholesale  by  the  superintendent,  or  the  principal  of  the 
school  buys  the  ingredients.  The  cooking  is  done  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  house  or  school-building  by  the  janitress, 
or  caretaker,  who  receives  twenty-five  dollars  as  wages. 
The  menu  is  changed  each  day,  and  includes  beef  stew, 
rice  and  milk,  cod-fish  or  soup.  Where  the  school  is  held 
in  a  tenement  house,  the  meal  is  served  in  the  class-room, 
but  in  the  larger  schools  there  are  special  dining-rooms. 

The  children  all  sit  down  to  their  dinner  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  elder  girls.  By 
the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  managers,  these  girls 
are  drafted  off  to  wait  upon  the  younger  children,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  teacher.  This  in 
itself  constitutes  a  lesson  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
girls  when  they  have  left  school.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  in  England,  girls,  as  a  rule,  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  perfecting  themselves  in  this  respect. 
Could  they  be  taught,  during  their  school  life,  the  art 
of  waiting  at  table — which  is  difficult  to  acquire  later  on 
in  life — they  would  be  able  to  command  higher  wages 
as  servants. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  decorous  behaviour  of 
the  children  in  the  industrial  schools,  especially  during 
their  meals.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  following  extract 
from  "  Curious  Schools,"  the  home  manners  of  the  girls 
who  attend  these  schools  require  considerable  reformation. 

"  The  supper  was  ready,  in  the  shape  of  a  plate  of 
great  flat  griddle-cakes,  on  the  stove.  As  the  children,  one 
after  another,  came  in,  they  snatched  up  one  of  these 
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greasy  cakes,  tore  it  in  two  and  devoured  it,  and  that  was 
the  way  they  took  their  meal.  And,  when  they  had 
bread,  they  seized  the  loaf  and  pulled  away  a  bit  with 
their,  hands.  Table-cloths  were  never  seen,  but  once  in  a 
while  there  was  an  oil-cloth." 

In  addition  to  meals  the  children  receive,  as  rewards 
of  merit,  the  clothes  which  their  own  industrious  fingers 
have  made  at  the  school.  Some  idea  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  society  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  year  (1889)  11,331  children  were 
taught,  partly  fed  and  partly  clothed,  and  697,080  meals 
were  supplied  to  necessitous  children. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  statistics  from  last  year's 
(1889)  report  of  this  excellent  society: — 


Number  of  Teachers  employed     ...       ...       ...  151 

,,    Children  taught— 6,749  males,  4,582 

females    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  11,331 

Daily  average  Attendance  ...       ...        ...       ...  4>io5 

Number  of  Volumes  in  School  Libraries...       ...  3,282 

,,       ,,    Children  taught  in  Sewing  Machine 

Class       ...       ...        ...       ...       ...       ...  92 

Number  of  Garments  made...        ...        ...        ...  2,620 

„                „       given  out      ...   9,253 

,,       ,,  Pairs  of  Shoes  given  out       ...        ...  3,509 

,,       ,,  Children  sent  to  places        ...        ...  236 

,,       ,,        ,,         ,,    ,,  Public  Schools       ...  573 

,,       ,,        ,,       of  drunken  parents  ...        ...  1,132 

„        „       begging        ...    416 

,,        ,,       Depositors      in  Schools' 

Savings  Banks  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  1,745 

Amount  saved  by  Children  in  ditto     ...       $1,337  :  21 


In  one  of  the  schools  of  this  society,  where  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  average  daily  attendance, 
exclusive  of  those  under  school  age,  an  average  number 
of  three  thousand  dinners  is  given  every  month  at  the 
cost  of  twopence-halfpenny  a  head.  We  are  informed 
that  the  effect,  both  on  the  health  and  general  physique 
of  the  children  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
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During  the  past  year  (1889)  cooking  has  been  in- 
troduced into  this  school,  and  twice  a  week  twenty-two 
girls  attired  in  white  caps  and  aprons  are  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art.  They  are  not  taught 
any  extravagant  dishes,  but  just  the  ordinary  ones  they 
will  probably  require  to  be  familiar  with  in  after  life. 
Their  course  of  cooking  instruction  very  much  resembles 
that  taught  in  the  London  Board  Schools.  In  some  of 
the  institutions  belonging  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
the  education  of  the  pupils  has  yet  a  wider  range  of 
subjects.  In  several  they  are  taught  machine-sewing.  In 
one  the  boys  learn  carpentering ;  and  in  an  Italian  school 
belonging  to  the  same  society  the  children  learn  clay- 
modelling,  carving  and  lacework. 

The  oldest  of  these  institutions  in  New  York  is  the 
"Wilson  Day  Industrial  School,"  for  girls.  Here  a 
thorough  system  of  training  is  carried  out  and  the  children 
are  practically  made  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  of 
domestic  management.  From  making  beds,  setting  tables, 
and  performing  general  housework,  they  are  promoted 
to  washing,  ironing  and  cooking.  Family  needlework 
is  made  a  special  point  of  instruction,  and  the  sight  of 
these  busy  little  workers,  already  earning  their  daily 
bread,  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  children.  To  an  onlooker  they  present  a  most 
comfortable  picture  of  home-like  industry,  which,  through 
acquired  habit,  has  evidently  become  part  of  the  children's 
nature.  A  nutritious  dinner  is  given  to  the  young  workers 
each  day  by  the  board  of  managers.  Due  investigation 
is,  however,  first  made  into  their  home  circumstances  by 
a  visitor,  who  decides  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  in 
question.  The  children  all  have  their  meal  together  in 
a  special-class  room  at  noon.  The  dinner  consists  of 
soup,  together  with  meat,  bread  and  rice,  and  on  Fridays 
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cod-fish  and  potatoes  are  supplied.    The  average  number 
of  children  who  partake  of  the  dinners,  which  they  have 
earned  by  their  own  industry,  varies  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  a  day.    The  food  is 
prepared  in  a  soup  boiler  in  a  kitchen  attached  to  the 
building.     It  is  then  served  to  the  children  in  basins, 
from  which  they  eat  it  with  spoons.    The  meal  costs 
three  halfpence  per  child,  and  this  expense  is  defrayed 
from  the  general  fund.     The   cook   receives  seventeen 
dollars  a  month  for  her  services,  and  this  amount,  we 
are  told,  is  considered  exceptionally  small  wages  in  New 
York.     In  some  cases,  when  children  are  known  to  be 
really  necessitous,  presents  of  clothing  are  made  to  them, 
but  only  in  rare  instances  and  where  absolutely  required. 
Clothes  made  by  the  children  can  be  earned  by  them 
according  to  a  scale  of  credit  marks,  which  prevents  the 
children  from  receiving  them  as  free  gifts.    As  an  instance 
of  the  good  work  done  in  this  school,  it  may  be  stated  that 
many  girls  who  were  themselves  trained  in  the  "  Wilson  " 
are  now  in  their  turn  working  among  the  poor.     By  their 
example  of  industry  and    sobriety    they   are  elevating 
and  purifying,  not  only  their  own  homes,  but  the  very 
class  from  which  they  themselves  were  rescued.  The 
following  account  from  "  St.  Nicholas  "  refers  to  the  Wilson 
Industrial  School,  and  at  the  same  time  enlightens  us  as  to 
the  difficulties  attached  to   an  institution  of  this  kind  : — 
"  As  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  hire  enough  help  to 
do  all  the  work,  four  girls  were  selected  from  the  school- 
room every  day  to  assist  the  cook  with  this  meal.  To 
the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  teacher  they  were  almost 
utterly  useless,  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  wash 
a  dish  nor  peel  a  potato.     The  principal  was  appalled  to 
think  of  the  girls  growing  up  to  be  women  so  ignorant 
of  housework  and  nice  house   ways."      They  were  not, 
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however,  suffered  to  remain  in  that  helpless  condition, 
but  all  in  turn  were  put  through  a  course  of  domestic 
training. 

Another  well  known  and  useful  society,  which  be- 
friends young  children,  is  the  American  Female  Guardian 
Society.  The  committee  consists  of  ladies,  who  give  their 
money,  and  what  is  of  infinite  value,  their  time  and 
patience,  to  the  noble  work  they  have  undertaken.  This 
society  has  just  issued  its  fifty-fifth  annual  report,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  supports  twelve  day  industrial 
schools,  which  have  no  less  than,  5,745  children  on  the 
register.  This  number,  however,  does  not  include  nearly 
two  hundred  children  under  school  age. 

Each  day  at  noon  the  scholars  receive  a  dinner  consist- 
ing of  fresh  bread  or  rolls,  but  occasionally  soup  or  fish  is 
provided  by  the  committee,  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
common  fund.  The  meal  is  prepared  by  the  janitress,  or 
caretaker,  at  each  school,  and  is  served  in  the  class-room  in 
bowls  or  cups,  which  are  handed  to  the  children  by  a 
teacher  or  a  paid  visitor. 

Not  only  do  the  children  receive  gratuitous  feeding  and 
training,  but  their  parents  also  are  helped.  Where  they 
are  found  to  be  in  need,  clothing,  fuel,  and  even  presents  of 
money  are  given.  But  this  is  only  after  strict  investigation 
has  been  made  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  distress. 

Cooking  classes  have  been  established  in  this  insti- 
tution which  are  attended  by  both  girls  and  boys,  and  are 
deservedly  popular.  Through  the  lessons  received  at 
school,  reform  in  cooking  is  conveyed  to  the  homes  of  the 
children.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  carry  home  a 
loaf  of  bread  of  their  own  making  to  their  parents.  What 
an  event  that  is,  to  be  sure  !  No  host  welcomes  his  guests 
to  a  well-spread  board  with  more  pleasure  than  does  the 
little  girl  invite  her  family  to  partake  of  the  bread.  The 
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whole  scene  at  home  is  changed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
produce  of  the  child's  industry.  The  mother  unconsciously 
tidies  the  table  in  honour  of  the  gift.  The  plate  must  be 
thoroughly  clean  upon  which  the  bread  is  to  be  placed, 
and  the  knife  which  is  to  divide  the  precious  morsel 
receives  a  polish  to  which  it  has  long  been  a  stranger. 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  influence  of  the  lesson  has 
ended  here  ?  It  has  not.  It  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
family  industry,  which  cannot  but  extend  itself  to  parents 
and  children  alike.  Can  the  loaf  which  has  been  given  by 
kind  but  mistaken  charity  show  the  same  moral  result  to 
follow  on  its  entrance  into  a  poor  man's  home  ? 

That  the  school  in  which  such  valuable  lessons  have 
been  learned  is  thoroughly  efficient,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  favourable  reports  of  the  public  examiner.  A 
New  York  paper,  commenting  on  the  subject,  contains 
the  following  statement : — "  How  well  the  work  of  these 
schools  is  done  on  behalf  of  good  citizenship  has  recently 
been  shown  in  our  columns,  where  it  was  stated  upon 
the  highest  authority  that,  in  all  that  tends  to  make 
worthy  men  and  women  of  boys  and  girls,  the  children 
of  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  immigrants  are  much 
better  instructed  than  are  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools." 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  similar  schools  for  industrial 
training,  in  connection  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Besides  these,  there  are  various  other  institutions  where 
girls  are  taught  and  fed.  In  St.  James'  School  they  learn 
how  to  do  family  sewing  and  housework,  and  in  return 
for  their  labours  they  are  supplied  with  garments,  meals 
and  baths.  In  another  institution  of  the  same  kind — the 
Penn  Sewing  School — the  children  perform  industrial 
work  and  are  provided  with  food  and  clothing.  "  Besides 
the   valuable  instruction,"    writes    Miss  Thorne,  who  is 
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an  authority  on  this  subject,  "  there  is  over  them  all 
the  time  the  influence  of  ladies  of  refinement,  who  teach 
them  from  desire  to  be  of  real  use  to  them  ;  and  without 
knowing  it  the  children  learn  ladylike  ways,  neatness 
of  dress  and  of  person,  quiet  tones  of  voice,  and,  above 
all,  respect  for  the  work  that  these  ladies  are  not 
ashamed  to  perform." 

In  addition  to  these  humanising  influences,  there  are 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
schools  and  orphanages,  where  children  receive  an 
industrial  training,  combined  with  their  elementary  in- 
struction, and  where  they  receive  both  food  and  clothes. 
Philadelphia  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  soup 
societies  for  the  relief  of  necessitous  children  in  common 
with  their  parents.  Some  of  these  kitchens  are  open 
all  the  year  round,  but  for  the  most  part  only  for  the 
winter  months,  commencing  at  Christmas.  Where  it  is 
considered  that  the  applicants  are  really  deserving  the 
association  gives  gratuitous  meals,  but  only  after  inquiry, 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  gives  the 
tickets.  Out  of  twelve  of  these  centres  there  are  only 
two  which  do  not  set  forth  clearly  the  necessity  of  first 
making  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
receive  tickets  for  the  meal.  In  this  city  there  is  a  society — 
"  The  Female  Association  " — which  especially  administers 
relief  to  necessitous  children  whose  parents  "  have  known 
better  days."  They  are  not  sent  to  the  day  industrial 
schools,  but  they  receive  assistance  at  home  with  their 
parents.  There  is  no  publicity,  but  the  members  of  the 
association  first  make  inquiries  and  then  relieve  the 
applicants  without  any  exposure  of  their  poverty. 

In  Boston  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  organised 
system  of  industrial  training,  as  elsewhere  in  the  States. 
If  the  children  are  too  ragged,  or  too  dirty,  to  go  to  the 
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public  schools,  they  are  generally  cared  for  by  private 
charitable  persons.  If  that  help  is  not  forthcoming,  they 
are  sent  to  the  States'  Reform  Schools,  and  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  With  regard  to  the  mere  feeding  of  poor 
children,  extensive  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
they  can,  during  the  winter  months,  obtain  meals  with  their 
parents.  This  food  takes  the  form  of  soup,  called  the  "  city 
soup,"  and  is  prepared  in  kitchens  especially  rented  for  the 
purpose.  The  police  serve  out  the  food,  allowing  a  pint 
for  each  member  of  the  family.  It  is  generally  fetched  by 
the  children,  in  "  their  own  pails,"  and  eaten  at  home. 
The  distribution  is  not  conducted  on  an  organised  plan,  as 
it  is  in  Philadelphia,  and  no  inquiry  is  made  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  apply  for  the  soup  can  have  it,  without  payment 
being  required.  Some  very  poor  districts,  situated  a  little 
distance  from  the  kitchens,  send  but  few  applicants, 
"  showing,"  says  our  informant,  "  that  the  poor  do  not  think 
the  soup  worth  a  ten  minutes'  walk,  while  it  would  be  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  not  to  take  it  if  near  at  hand." 
The  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  writes  : 
"  Our  society  seriously  objects  to  the  distribution  '  of  city 
soup.'  "  He  gives  the  following  reasons  : — "  This  manner  of 
giving  relief  requires  persons  to  go  daily  to  receive  the 
soup,  and  is,  therefore,  public  and  degrading.  The  messen- 
gers, who  are  often  children,  are  subject  to  ridicule  from 
playmates  and  acquaintances.  Sufferers  who  are  most 
deserving  will  not  apply  for  it.  We  are  told  that  the 
decline  in  the  demand  for  the  soup  has  resulted  in  the 
decision  that  none  will  be  given  this  year  (1890)." 

Thus  has  Boston,  by  bitter  experience,  learned  the 
evil  of  giving  indiscriminate  food.  It  will  be  years 
before  she  will  recover  from  the  ill-effects  of  her  ill-judged 
charity. 
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From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  appear  that 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  found  no 
exception,  where  there  are  organised  systems  of  feeding 
necessitous  children,  they  have  had  the  following  charac- 
teristics. First,  they  are  always  independent  of  the  public 
educational  system  and  government.  We  even  find  that 
elementary  school  children  would  resent  the  offer  of  free  or 
partially-paid  meals.  Second,  they  are  conducted  by 
private  charitable  institutions  which  represent  all  shades  of 
religious  opinions.  Third,  they  are  everywhere  allied  to 
industrial  work,  which  enables  the  children  to  earn  the 
meals  which  they  receive.  This  is  speaking  in  a  limited 
sense,  for  the  children  earn  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  a  meal — and  their  training  fits  them  to  support 
themselves  entirely. 

All  societies  unite  in  this  noble  work  of  teaching  poor 
children  how  to  help  themselves.  "  They  daily  put  into 
practice  the  truths  set  forth  by  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania 
in  his  i  Declaration  ' — '  That  which  makes  a  good  consti- 
tution must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
qualities  that  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly 
inheritance  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  virtuous 
education  of  youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such 
parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost' " 

In  the  various  schemes  for  feeding  school  children  in 
Europe  there  is  one  important  factor  often  lost  sight  of. 
While  appeals  are  made  to  the  benevolent  to  give  a  meal  a 
day,  or  even  a  meal  a  week,  the  possibility  of  children 
requiring  food  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  seems  to  have 
been  completely  overlooked.  Public  elementary  scholars 
have  at  least  seven  weeks'  vacation  during  the  year,  and 
these  are  for  the  most  part  spent  in  unhealthy  and  unclean 
atmospheres  within  doors.  Surely,  since  the  child's  de- 
velopment requires  it  to  be  fed  in  school  hours,  it  no  less 
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requires  it  when  engaged  in  physical  and  often  exhaustive 
exercise.     What  can  have  a  greater  demand  upon  the 
strength  of  a  child  than  carrying  or  dragging  along  the 
paved  streets  the  heavy  weight  of  the  youngest  brother 
or  sister.    If  the  child,  fortunately,  has  no  such  family 
burden,  and  is  allowed  to  run  about  in  the  park,  field,  or 
playground,  it  no  less  requires  a  wholesome  meal.    It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  prospect  of  a  dinner  on  its  return 
to  school  can  recoup  the  child's  body  for  the  fast  it  has 
undergone  during  the  holidays.    What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
Are  the  children  to  have  free  dinners  given  to  them  in 
holidays  ?     Most  certainly  that  would  be  an  unwise  course 
to  pursue.    Our  New  York  friends  have  arrived  at  a  pretty 
correct  solution  of  this  enigma.    Several  summer  schools 
were  tried  by  way  of  experiment,  the  success  of  which  far 
exceeded  the  anticipations  of  their  founders.    We  will  give 
particulars  as  to  one  of  these,  which  was  opened  by  the 
managers  of  the  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  It 
had  a  daily  attendance  of  from   sixty  to  seventy-five 
children.    These  worked  at  industrial  occupations  until 
noon,  when  they  received  a  meal  of  bread  and  milk,  or 
soup,  if  the  weather  were  cold.    After  a  little  time  allowed 
for  recreation,  they  resumed  work  until  three  o'clock,  when 
they  issued  forth  from  their  labours,  a  happy  little  band, 
ready  to  help  at  home,  or  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an 
out-of-door  holiday. 

Children  really  like  domestic  work,  and  are  always 
eager  to  be  busy.  How  familiar  the  teacher  is  with  that 
class  of  children  on  whom  instruction  seems  to  make  no 
impression,  but  who  are  always  the  first  in  the  field  when 
anything  is  to  be  done  for  mother  or  teacher. 

Among  the  children  attending  the  elementary  schools 
in  England  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  look  upon 
domestic  work  as  degrading.    There  is  the  danger  of  girls 
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preferring  the  independent  life  of  factory  or  "  business  " 
employment  to  that  of  domestic  service.  Nor  is  it 
impossible  to  foresee  what  parents  those  will  become  in 
the  future  who  already  dislike  the  restraints  of  homework. 
Although  they  will  have  had  lessons  on  household 
management  given  to  them  at  school,  these  will  quickly 
fade  from  their  minds. 

In  the  United  States,  statistics  prove  that  daily  in- 
dustrial training  for  children  really  costs  less  than  does 
their  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  To 
give  an  example,  we  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
economic  working  of  the  schools  under  the  management 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  The  total  year's  expense 
for  each  child  is  $24.81.  This  includes  salary,  rent,  food, 
clothing,  books  and  fuel.  The  total  cost  for  each  child 
in  the  public  schools  averages  $36.41,  the  latter  amount 
not  of  course  including  food  or  clothes. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  would  be  much  more 
expense  attached  to  such  institutions  if  established  in 
England.  Indeed,  from  the  experience  of  the  day  in- 
dustrial schools  in  Scotland  and  Liverpool,  facts  serve  to 
prove  the  economy  of  the  system.  Certainly,  the  gain  in 
the  future  will  far  outweigh  the  expense  of  the  present. 
To  the  poorer  class  of  children — the  ill-fed,  badly-clothed 
scholars  of  our  Board  Schools — such  feeding  and  training 
institutions  are  an  absolute  necessity. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1876,  School  Boards  possess  the  power  of  establishing  day 
industrial  schools,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
more  use  has  not  been  made  of  the  authority.  In  the  poor 
parts  of  London — the  East  end,  for  example — these  in- 
stitutions would  lessen  the  number  of  hungry  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools.  They  would  receive 
those  who  are  really  necessitous,  but  who  are  too  respect- 
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able  to  come  under  the  poor  law,  or  be  sent  to  Ragged 
Schools.  The  parents  of  this  class  of  children  can  seldom 
afford  to  pay  the  school  fees,  consequently  these  have  to 
be  defrayed  from  the  rates.  The  children  themselves  leave 
school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  sometimes  before,  after 
a  very  irregular  attendance  ;  and  what  becomes  of  them  ? 
The  State,  which  has  already  paid  for  their  fragmentary 
education,  has  to  support  many  of  them  in  certified 
industrial  schools  or  in  prison.  Here  they  will  require, 
not  only  the  industrial  training  they  might  have  received 
during  their  school  age,  but  lodging  and  supervision  as 
well,  for  which  the  public  will  again  have  to  find  the 
money.  Surely  it  is  truer  economy  to  give  these  children 
an  education  which  will  make  them  useful,  respectable  and 
respected  members  of  society.  Why  do  we  allow  the 
years  to  pass  by  and  do  nothing  for  the  training  of 
necessitous  children  until  it  becomes  a  question  of  re- 
forming them  ?  Only  let  them  have  the  opportunity,  and 
it  is  morally  certain  that  they  will  not  fail  to  make  a  good 
use  of  the  advantages  offered  to  them.  Industrial  training, 
conducted  by  kindly  teachers,  will  make  them  a  healthy, 
useful  and  happy  band  of  workers.  None  are  so  sensitive 
to  kindness,  and  no  class  of  society  is  so  grateful  for 
sympathy  as  just  these  very  poor  children.  Would  that 
we  could  earn  the  rich  reward  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  managers  of  the  Wilson  Industrial  School !  "  Poor 
hard-working  mothers  were  so  grateful  for  the  lessons 
which  their  children  had  put  in  practice  at  home  that 
many  came  round  to  the  school  to  thank  the  teachers 
heartily  for  what  their  children  had  learned."  This  is  just 
one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  children's  daily 
training,  the  communication  to  their  homes  at  night  of  the 
lessons  they  have  been  taught  during  the  day.  The  in- 
fluence is  extended  to  the  home  circle,  and,  beyond  that, 
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to  persons  with  whom  the  children  associate,  until  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  it  will  end. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  draw 
too  marked  a  line  between  children  who  go  to  the  Board 
Schools  and  those  poorer  ones  who  would  go  to  day 
industrial  schools.  There  always  will  be  a  line  drawn 
between  the  productive  and  the  non-productive  class,  how- 
ever much  we  may  try  to  conceal  it.  It  will  be  stronger 
still  if  the  next  generation  is  to  be  deprived  of  all  incentive 
to  labour.  To  give  poor  children  food,  and  food  alone,  is 
to  do  them  harm  and  waste  the  funds  of  the  benevolent. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  mischief  which 
will  be  done  by  these  intermittent  gifts  of  food.  They 
will  not  only  deprive  the  children  of  self-respect,  but  they 
will  foster  within  them  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  the 
charity  of  others,  and  will  bequeath  to  the  next  generation 
a  legacy  of  pauperism.  What  can  be  worse  than  for 
these  children  to  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
not  be  required  to  support  their  offspring?  Indeed,  the 
influence  of  these  gifts  will  not  be  altogether  a  question 
of  the  future,  it  will  be  also  felt  in  our  own  day.  By 
paying  for  the  children's  education  and  supplying  them 
with  food  besides,  shall  we  not  be  lifting  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  parents  upon  our  own  shoulders?  to  the 
comfort  of  the  parents,  perhaps,  but  to  their  degradation 
most  certainly.  The  general  plan,  of  feeding  poor  children 
gratuitously  at  public  schools,  will  open  the  flood-gates 
of  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  pauperism  on  the  other  ;( 
it  will  create  a  new  and  undesirable  class  of  proud 
school  children  who  will  look  down  upon  their  fellows. 
This  will  become  a  barrier  to  that  free  intercourse  which 
has  hitherto  existed  in  our  Board  Schools,  and  which 
forms  a  bond  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  between  the 
scholars  as  citizens  of  the  future. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  plan  which  provides  meals  for 
public  school  children  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  which 
gives  freely  to  all  who  appear  to  need  food,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  much  harm  to  the  recipients.  But  the  introduction 
of  a  system  by  which  dinners  could  be  provided  on  the 
business  plan  of  the  cuisines  populaires,  united  to  the  safe- 
guards of  the  cantines  scolaires,  would  really  be  of  service 
to  both  children  and  parents.  As  a  rule,  meals  for  a 
number  of  children  can  be  provided  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  sum  required  to  purchase  them  ready-cooked, 
elsewhere.  Still,  there  are  children  who  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  dinners  at 
the  school.  Those  who  come  long  distances,  and  who, 
especially  in  winter,  need  a  warm  meal  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  scholars  whose  parents  are  obliged  to  work 
away  from  home  during  the  day,  and  who  return  too  late 
in  the  evening  to  prepare  food  for  their  children.  These 
are  prevented,  not  by  poverty,  but  by  circumstances,  from 
-giving  their  children  warm  or  wholesome  meals.  Again, 
there  are  the  scholars  whose  parents  gain  a  livelihood  by 
work— generally  needlework — at  home,  and  who  cannot 
spare  time  to  attend  to  their  children.  The  little  people 
hurry  home,  feed  quickly  on  any  food  which  they  can  find, 
and  rush  off  "  to  perform  the  difficult  task  of  digestion  and 
study  at  the  same  time."  Dinners  at  school  would  be  an 
advantage  to  these  three  classes  of  children,  and  they 
would  be  more  wholesome  than  those  they  could  obtain  at 
home.  The  meals  would  be  partaken  of  in  a  warm,  com- 
fortable room,  and  the  children  kept  from  playing  in 
the  streets.  The  cookery  centres  at  the  various  Board 
Schools  in  London  provide  both  cheap  and  tasty  dishes, 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  scholars. 
Unfortunately,  the  menu  is  the  same  throughout  the  week  ; 
and  change  of  diet — especially  for  children — is  not  only 


desirable  but  necessary.  There  is  also  the  danger  that, 
if  the  parents  were  absent,  the  children  would  not  receive 
the  meal  it  was  intended  they  should  have.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  happening,  they  might  have  certain  tickets 
which  could  be  purchased  beforehand  by  the  parents, 
and  which  should  be  available  only  for  children,  and 
when  presented  by  them.  This  would  make  it  impossible 
for  unscrupulous  adults  to  sell  or  part  with  tickets  given 
to  the  children  by  private  charity.  And  this  brings  us 
to  consider  another  class  of  children  who  remain  at  school 
during  the  dinner-time — those  whose  parents  are  out 
of  work,  or  who  from  illness,  or  other  temporary  reasons, 
are  unable  to  give  their  children  sufficient  food.  This 
is  the  class  which  deserves  special  attention,  from  the  very 
fact  that  they  suffer  so  patiently  and  uncomplainingly, 
while  they  still  do  their  best  to  "  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door."  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  unobtrusive 
way  in  which  the  really  deserving  poor  speak,  when 
compelled  to  do  so,  of  their  needs.  Last  winter  a  respect- 
ably dressed  little  girl,  in  one  of  our  Board  Schools,  stayed 
in  the  class-room  during  dinner-time.  The  teacher  noticed 
that  she  did  not  produce  any  food,  and  at  last  enquired 
if  she  were  not  going  to  eat  her  dinner.  After  some 
hesitation  the  child  stammered  out  that  she  had  eaten 
her  dinner  at  breakfast-time  ! 

Following  the  example  of  the  cantines  scolaires,  coupons, 
corresponding  to  those  used  by  paying  scholars,  could 
be  given  to  deserving  little  pupils.  The  coupons  should 
distinctly  state  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  to 
be  supplied,  and  should  be  only  available  for  children 
whose  names  appear  on  them.  Since  the  establishment 
of  public  kitchens  will  perhaps  be  a  thing  of  the  future, 
use  could  in  the  meantime  be  made  of  the  cook-shops  or 
dining  rooms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Arrange- 
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ments  could  be  made  by  which  the  keepers  of  these 
establishments  would  accept  the  coupons  which  should 
represent  the  value  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  children. 

Where  dinners  are  given  to  children,  however  deserving 
they  appear  to  be,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the 
parents  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  their  children  will  receive  a  good 
meal,  and  they  do  not  apparently  think  that  they  require 
any  other.  We  are  told  that  the  meals  given  by  the 
society  Le  Progres,  in  Belguim,  often  represent  the 
only  nourishment  the  children  receive  during  the  day. 
In  one  of  the  industrial  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  a  test  was  applied  to  the  children,  in  order  to 
find  out  who  needed  dinners.  Those  who  had  had  no 
meal  at  home  during  that  day  were  told  to  stay  behind. 
Out  of  three  hundred  children,  to  whom  the  question  was 
put,  two  hundred  remained  in  their  places.  Fortunately, 
in  this  latter  instance,  the  children  earn  the  meal  by  their 
industrial  occupations  ;  this  fact  prevents  the  little  workers 
from  being  pauperised  by  receiving  public  food.  It  is 
good  for  them  to  learn  thus  early  to  depend  on  their 
own  individual  exertions,  and  not  on  indiscriminate  charity, 
which  relieves  the  idle  and  industrious  alike  ;  and  certainly 
it  is  desirable  for  the  parents  to  feel  that  their  children 
will  be  in  the  future  better  taught,  more  industrious  and 
more  useful  citizens  than  they  have  ever  been.  The  know- 
ledge of  how  little  they  have  contributed  to  their  children's 
progress  must  have  a  reforming  influence  over  those 
who  are  not  entirely  dead  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  method  of  feeding  children 
which  demands  our  serious  attention — that  of  the  intro- 
duction of  creches,  or  day  nurseries.  These  institutions,  as 
the  name  implies,  are  chiefly  intended  to  receive  children 
whose  parents  go  out  to  work  during  the  day.    Still,  there 
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are  other  classes  of  babies,  under  seven  years  of  age,  who 
for  various  reasons  would  be  better  in  the  creches  than  at 
home.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  these 
children  should  have  their  simple  dinners  prepared  at  the 
school.  Although  this  will  entail  an  expense  of  plant,  yet 
but  little  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  no  school  staff  would 
be  needed.  Caretakers,  or  nurses  only,  would  be  required, 
who  possess  an  intimate  and  experienced  knowledge  of 
children's  natures  and  characteristics.  Amusements  and 
games,  founded  on  the  Kindergarten  system,  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
scholars,  who  are  often  too  young  to  go  to  infant  schools. 
On  Sundays,  and  during  holidays,  these  nurseries  need  not 
be  opened,  since  the  elder  children  would  be  at  home  to 
feed  and  mind  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  a  rule,  these  little  people  are  left  almost  entirely 
in  the  charge  of  their  elder  sisters,  who  are  kept  at  home 
for  the  purpose  of  "  minding  baby  while  mother  goes  out 
to  work."  Many  a  crippled  and  unhealthy  life  could  be 
traced  to  the  heedless  care  of  their  inexperienced  nurses. 
The  girls  are  no  doubt  affectionate  to  their  little  charges, 
but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  delicacy  of  a  child's  structure. 

The  gain  to  the  children  themselves  would  be  in- 
calculable. They  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  confined 
air  of  their  homes  to  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated 
rooms.  They  would  receive  wholesome  food  at  regular 
hours  and  in  proper  quantities.  In  this  way,  not  only 
the  general  health  of  the  children  would  be  improved, 
but  also  their  physical  and  mental  development  would 
be  ensured.  There  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  attendance  of  the  elder  children  at  school,  since  the 
necessity  for  their  absence  will  have  been  removed.  It 
would  improve  the  social  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
parents,  by  enabling  them  to  have  the  opportunity,  and 
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the  will,  to  work  for  their  families.  As  they  could  earn 
considerably  more  than  would  be  required  for  the  day 
nursery  fees,  a  fund  for  other  purposes  would  be  provided. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  creches  should  supersede 
infant  schools,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  meant 
to  be  merely  supplementary.  They  are  quite  separate 
institutions  and  require  distinct  working  and  management. 
Day  nurseries  might  however  be  attached  to  infant  schools, 
they  could  take  the  place  of  the  "baby  room."  This 
of  course  would  necessitate  arrangements  being  carried 
out  by  which  the  children's  mid-day  food  could  be  pre- 
pared for  them.  As  long  ago  as  1826,  Les  Ecoles 
Maternelles,  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  were 
established  in  France,  and  now  (1889),  in  Paris  alone, 
they  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  with  places 
for  22,879  children.  These  baby-schools  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  are  very  popular 
among  the  working  classes.  They  are  opened  daily  in 
summer  for  twelve  hours  (from  seven  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.), 
and  ten  in  winter  (from  eight  to  six  o'clock).  These 
little  scholars  are  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  or 
classes,  each  group  consisting  of  fifty  children  under  a 
special  mistress. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  come  across  suites 
of  rooms  solely  intended  for  babies,  and  the  furniture 
of  which  consists  chiefly  of  cradles  and  toys.  The  little 
ones  are  left  under  the  charge  of  kindly  nurses,  and  are 
warmed,  fed,  and  comforted  with  all  that  makes  a  child's 
heart  happy — warmth,  food,  light,  and  cheerful  kindness. 
Worthy  mothers  in  indigent  circumstances,  who  have 
four  young  children,  are  allowed  to  leave  them  at  the 
creches  during  their  working  hours  without  payment 
being  required.  Many  a  tired  mother  has  her  labour 
lightened  during  the  day  by  the  thought  that  her  little 
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ones  are  being  well  looked  after,  while  she  is  working 
for  their  support.  The  cares  and  anxieties  are  forgotten 
as  she  receives  her  crowing  baby  from  its  kind  nurse. 
Her  careworn  face  cannot  but  break  into  smiles  as  she 
listens  to  the  glowing  accounts  given  by  the  "  elderly " 
infants,  of  the  real  good  times  they  have  had  in  the 
nursery.  The  very  sight  of  these  rooms,  filled  with  the 
clean  and  smiling  faces  of  innocent  little  children,  must 
charm  even  angels  as  they  guard  them  during  their 
merry  little  games.  Certainly  no  lover  of  children  could 
look  on  such  a  scene  unmoved.  When  one  contrasts 
this  happy  life  with  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
little  ones  been  left  in  their  poverty-stricken  homes,  one 
can  realise  the  force  of  the  divine  commendation  :  "  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

So  fully  have  the  kindhearted  Belgians  realised  the 
moral  and  national  advantages  of  the  system  of  day 
nurseries,  that  they  spare  no  pains  in  the  establishment 
of  these  infantine  institutions.  As  far  back  as  1848  we 
find  that  the  Belgian  Government  granted  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  towards  the  foundation  of 
creches.  m  These  are  generally  established  in  manufacturing 
towns,  for  the  reception  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  whose  mothers  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day. 
In  this  country,  where  so  many  women  are  engaged  in 
producing — often  at  their  own  homes — beautiful  and  intri- 
cate patterns  in  lace,  these  day  nurseries  are  a  public 
necessity.  The  work  could  not  be  proceeded  with  if 
young  children  were  allowed  to  play  around  their  mothers. 
The  family  income  would  be  stopped,  and  the  children 
would  probably  have  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense. 

In  Bavaria,  where  day  nurseries  are  almost  unknown, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  children  to  play  in  the  streets. 
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We  learn  that  covered  playgrounds  have  since  been  built 
by  private  subscription,  under  which  the  little  people  may 
play  during  the  absence  of  their  parents. 

In  the  United  States  the  day  nurseries  abound  and 
flourish.  Every  State  provides  these  shelters  for  children, 
for,  as  one  of  their  founders  observes,  "  if  they  at  e  to  be 
citizens,  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the  root." 

As  early  as  half-past  six  in  the  morning  the  day 
nurseries  are  open  to  receive  these  little  men  and  women. 
They  are  presented  with  well-washed  faces  and  hands, 
the  rule  being  that  they  must  be  "  as  clean  as  practicable." 
The  parent  or  friend  takes  a  loving  farewell,  and  leaves 
the  willing  children  under  the  care  of  their  foster-parents. 
In  most  cases  there  is  no  school,  but  the  children  are 
simply  amused.  In  some  day  nurseries,  however,  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  child  education  is  carried  out. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  the  management  of  six 
of  these  institutions.  Where  the  parents  are  necessitous, 
and  are  too  poor  to  pay,  the  children  are  received  free  ; 
but  where  the  child's  guardians  can  afford  it,  there  is  a 
charge  made  of  threepence  a  day.  This  sum  includes  the 
children's  meals,  daily  baths,  and,  in  some  schools,  instruc- 
tion at  noon.  The  children  are  given  a  plain,  simple  meal 
suitable  to  their  age.  Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  is  the 
latest  hour  at  which  parents  or  elder  children  are  required 
to  call  for  their  sleepy  little  charges.  Instead  of  being 
shut  up  in  an  unhealthy  home,  or  playing  in  the  streets, 
they  have  been  among  kind  friends,  and  have  had  every- 
thing done  to  make  them  perfectly  happy  and  healthy. 
We  learn  that  the  little  people  look  forward  with  im- 
patience to  the  next  day,  when  they  will  return  to  the  spot 
where  they  have  experienced  so  much  kindness.  These 
are  probably  the  only  schools  where  children  weep  when 
they  learn  that  there  is  to  be  a  holiday. 
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The  publishers  of  "  Curious  Schools  "  have  kindly  given 
permission  to  extract  the  following  interesting  account 
from  an  article  entitled  "  At  a  Day  Nursery." 

"WHAT  A  DAY  NURSERY  IS. 

It  is  a  place  where  the  young  children  of  poor  women 
are  nursed  and  kept  from  morning  till  night,  year  in  and 
year  out,  while  their  mothers  are  away  at  work.  The 
children  are  taken  not  only  free  of  all  charge,  but  they 
are  washed  and  put  into  clean  garments  (entirely  clothed 
if  necessary),  fed,  amused,  and  taught  to  march  and  sing, 
and  do  many  useful  things  after  the  Kindergarten 
system.  It  is  part  school  and  part  play,  and  a  great  deal 
of  being  taken  care  of.  Do  the  parents  appreciate  what 
is  being  done  ?  Many  do  and  are  grateful  for  it,  while 
others  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  few  have 
been  unfair  in  appropriating  the  clothes  worn  home  by 
the  little  ones. 

"  They  have  breakfast  at  home — a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  tea,  which  the  matrons  who  call  there  agree  in 
saying  is  the  chief  food — '  or  more  properly,'  said  one, 
'  bread  and  slop.'  The  children  will  sometimes  say,  '  I 
had  bread  and  molasses,  and  tea,'  not  often  butter  or 
even  milk.     The  very  babies  are  fed  on  this  tea. 

"  At  the  nursery  they  have  a  luncheon  in  the  forenoon, 
and  at  noon  an  ample,  nutritious,  nice  dinner.  The  food 
is  prepared  in  the  house  with  great  care,  the  bread  being 
home-made  and  of  excellent  quality,  both  brown  and 
white.  When  they  are  to  have  a  meat  stew,  the  gristle 
and  bones  are  taken  out,  and  the  meat  is  chopped  fine, 
and  cooked  till  very  tender,  and  then  some  potatoes  are 
put  in.  They  have  sufficient  variety — all  well  cooked — 
soup,    oatmeal,    rice,    mashed    potato,  mush,  and  other 
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things,  and  always  plenty  of  bread  and  milk.  And  oh  ! 
you  should  see  those  children  eat. 

"  After  the  bread  and  milk  is  eaten,  comes  the  smiling 
servant  with  an  immense  pudding  dish,  and  in  it  a  mound 
of  steaming  mashed  potato,  light  and  white,  and  hot  and 
good,  and  every  child  has  a  saucerful.  Next  a  mug  of 
milk,  and  a  slice  of  bread  to  eat  with  it,  and  they  eat  and 
drink  until  they  can  eat  and  drink  no  more." 

It  would  appear,  from  this  description,  that  American 
babies  are  gifted  with  appetites  which  require  some  labour 
to  appease.  It  is  fortunate  that  so  many  of  these  children 
are  thus  able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  tasty  and 
wholesome  food  supplied  at  the  day  nurseries. 

While  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  the  judicious  combination  of  meals  and 
industrial  training,  we  cannot  but  contrast  with  this  the 
indiscriminate  method  of  feeding  adults  adopted  in  that 
country. 

May  we,  in  England,  so  successfully  train  our  young 
poor,  and  so  carefully  unite  charity  with  discretion  in 
alleviating  the  needs  of  the  old,  that  we  may  never  look 
back  upon  our  work  with  regret  or  disappointment.  What 
can  be  more  sad  than  the  acknowledgment  of  failure 
which  runs  through  the  following  account  in  the  New  York 
Church  Journal? — "We  are  a  rich  people,  and  yet  we  are 
overridden  with  beggars  and  tramps  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another,  as  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in 
Christendom  !  .  .  The  waste  in  America  is  enormous. 
That  our  indiscriminate  charities  are  responsible,  in  a 
large  degree,  for  the  increase  of  a  worthless  population, 
there  can  be  no  doubt." 

In  revolving  the  various  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  necessitous  class  of  children  may  be  fed,  let  us  lay 
this  warning  from  our  American  friends  well  to  heart. 
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This  will  compel  us  to  keep  in  mind  a  consideration  to 
which,  after  all,  the  mere  feeding  of  children  is  but 
secondary.  What  are  the  best  means  by  which  we  may 
reduce  the  number  of  ill-fed  children  in  the  future  ? 
Unless  some  attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  them  from 
our  elementary  schools,  we  shall  never  overtake  the  evil. 
The  number  will  not  remain  stationary,  it  will  increase 
from  the  very  causes  that  first  forced  the  children  into 
the  ranks  of  the  needy.  Could  we  feed  every  hungry 
child  this  year,  there  are  others  to  take  its  place  next  year, 
and  so  on  as  long  as  our  merciless  alms-giving  continues. 

It  is  not  food  that  is  required,  not  very  often  even 
money  ;  it  is  real  personal  help  and  encouragement — our 
help,  even  at  the  risk  of  discomfort  or  sacrifice.  It  is 
not  even  societies  that  are  needed,  so  much  as  people 
who  are  willing  to  give,  not  only  their  cheques  for  other 
people  to  distribute,  but  their  time  and  personal  interest 
in  individual  cases  ;  and  then,  having  decided  to  work 
upon  this  slow  but  sure  method,  care  must  be  taken 
lest  the  same  people  are  relieved  over  and  over  again 
For  there,  is  the  danger  of  the  "  charity  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind  "  being  abused  by  unscrupulous  impos- 
tors. This  could  be  prevented  by  the  kindly  visitors 
uniting  themselves  with  the  institution  we  already  have 
established  in  London — the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
This  association,  as  its  name  informs  us,  will  teach  them 
how  best  to  organise  their  work  and  husband  their 
resources.  By  this  scheme  of  practical  philanthropy 
parents  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  employment,  by  which 
to  support  their  children  and  buy  food  for  their  nutrition. 
Personal  intercourse  with  the  parents,  together  with 
knowledge  of  the  channels  of  work  in  which  to  direct 
their  industry,  will  do  much  towards  relieving  the  distress 
of    necessitous    scholars.       The    establishment   of  day 
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nurseries  for  the  young  children  will  leave  the  parents 
free  to  pursue  their  daily  round  of  toil.  They  will  do 
their  work  all  the  better  for  the  knowledge  that  kindly 
hearts  and  willing  hands  are  caring  for  their  little  ones. 

Much  of  the  earnings  of  working  parents  could  be 
economised  by  the  establishment  of  public  dining  rooms, 
on  the  business  plan  of  cuisines  popirfaires  ;  places  where, 
if  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  their  having  it  at 
home,  parents  could  sit  down  and  share  a  hot  meal 
with  their  children.  Cheap  and  nutritious,  and  tasty 
meals  of  meat  and  vegetables,  together  with  a  glass  ot 
beer — if  the  man  is  accustomed  to  that  liquor — will  wean 
many  a  workman  from  seeking  these  comforts  at  the 
public-house.  This  is  a  custom  which  generally  costs 
him  all  his  earnings  and  unfits  him  for  his  parental  duties, 
besides  ruining  his  own  health.  And  for  those  children 
whose  parents  do  not  possess  the  means  to  give  them 
sufficient  food  for  health  and  growth,  what  can  be  more 
desirable  than  a  free  industrial  training,  which  will  make 
them  independent  of  charity  ? 

When  we  hear  of  boys  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  becoming 
mayors,  bank  cashiers,  and  chosen  as  State  delegates,  it  is 
not,  surely,  too  much  to  expect  that  our  children  will  rise 
to  equally  honourable  positions.  Let  us  give  them  the 
opportunity,  and  perhaps  in  the  future  they  will  be  found 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  helping  to  frame  wise  and 
useful  laws.  What  exemplary  citizens  these  will  make, 
and  with  what  gratitude  they  will  look  back  upon  the  early 
training  to  which  they  owe  their  success  and  prosperity,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  They  cannot  but  feel  love  for  a 
country  which  has  done  so  much  for  their  welfare,  and  of 
whom  it  will  be  said  in  the  future  "  her  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed." 
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H.  R.  Appleton,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the 

London  Schools  Dinner  Association. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  the  information  supplied  by  private 
persons  living  in  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  syllabus,  the 
following  gentlemen  are  my  authorities  for  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  essay. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

MARY  E.  HUDDY. 

Austria. — Dr.  Emanuel  Hannak,  of  Vienna. 
Belgium  : — 

Liege. — Mme.  L.  Opden  Berg,  Directress  of  the  Jardins 
d'Enfants. 

,,       M.  L'Echevin,  Bureau  de  1' Instruction  publique. 

Brussels. — M.   ,  of  the  Bureau  de  PInstruction  publique,  et 

Beaux-arts. 

„         M.  ,  Le  Cercle  de  Progres. 

Antwerp. — M.  Jans   van   Ryswick,   L'Echevin,   Bureau  de 
Flnstruction  publique. 

France. — H.I.M.  Consul,  Havre. 

Germany. — H.I.M.  Consul,  Diisseldorf. 

Switzerland  — H.I.M.  Consul,  Zurich. 

Berne. — Dr.  Guillaume,  Directeur  du  Bureau  Federal  de 
Statistiques. 

Geneva. — M.  Roche. 

,,        Dr.   Surnaux,   le    Directeur    Departement  de 

l'lnstruction  publique. 

U.S.A. — The  Managers  and  Secretaries  of  the  : — 

Wilson  Industrial  School. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society. 

Charity  Organisation  Societies. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  —  New  York. 

Children's  Aid  Society,—  Philadelphia. 

Associated  Charities  of  Boston. 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Education . 


